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CALICO-PRINTING (Continued). 
CALENDERING. 


A term said to be corrupted from cylindering, 
and signifying the finishing process in the manu- 
facture of cotton or linen goods, by which they are 
passed between cylinders or rollers, and made of a 
level and uniform surface. When such goods 
have been bleached and washed, they are gene- 
rally entangled and twisted, so as to be unfit for 
they 
are therefore passed over the surface of a water 
cistern, kept constantly full, and as they thus 
make their way to the rollers, they unfold and 
accommodate themselves to the water, and are 
prepared as effectually as if by hand. But the 
action of the first pair of rollers does not spread 
or smooth the cloth effectually, neither does it 
dry it: it has, therefore, to be pulled out 
breadthwise, and the edges knocked against a 
Pieces are also stitched 


passing at once between the cylinders: 


smooth beating-stock. 
together by a sailor’s needle, to prepare them 
for the mangle. The domestic mangle will be 
noticed presently ; but that used for calender- 
ing does not at all resemble it. It consists of 
a number of rollers, fixed in a strong upright 
frame; the rollers being forced together by 
levers, to which a considerable weight is at- 
tached, or by means of screws, as in calender- 
ing machine. In some mangles, the bottom 
rollers are grooved, the grooves gradually 
spreading from the right to the left on either 
side. The effect of this is to remove creases, 
by spreading out and extending the cloth as it 
passes between them. Above these are three smooth 
rollers, two of wood and one of brass, in passing be- 
tween which the surface is equalized, and the cloth 
stretched. It is then wound upon a roller, ready to 
be starched. 
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The starch used in calendering is made from 
flour, deprived of gluten by fermentation in water, 
in the proportion of a pound of flour to a gallon of 
water. The whole is passed through a sieve after 
fermentation, and this separates the bran. The 
flour is then boiled, and a small quantity of indigo 
added, to give it a blue color, after which more wa- 


EMBOSSING MACHIN2Z. 


ter is added, according to the degree of stiffness to 
be given to the goods. This liquid is frequently 
thickened with porcelain clay, or calcined plaster 
of Paris, or both, in order to give an appearance of 
strength and thickness to the cloth. This all dis- 
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appears as soon as the goods are washed ; therefore 
it merely makes them more attractive to the eye of 
the purchaser. The practice was originally decep- 
tive; but it can scarcely be called so now that it is 
generally adopted, and is perfectly well known to 
the great majority of buyers. 

The method of applying the starch is by a stiffen- 
ing mangie, formed of rollers of brass and wood 





DAMPING MACHINE, 


pressed together by levers, the pressure being regu- 
lated by the quantity of starch required to be left 
in the material. The starch is contained in a trough, 
into which a roller dips, and the cloth, in passing 
under this roller, becomes filled with starch, the 
superfluous part of which is pressed out again by the 
upper rollers and falls back into the trough. The 
next operation is drying, which, in the more sub- 
stantial goods, is effected by passing the goods over 
large tinned iron or copper cylinders (see drying 
cylinders in calico-printing), heated by being filled 
with steam; but, for muslins, the process merely 
consists of stretching out the material on long 
frames in a warm room. This is done with such 
celerity, that two young women can stretch a piece 
twenty-five yards long, and fasten it to the frame, 
by pressing down numerous clamps prepared for 
that purpose, in the space of two minutes. The 
piece is from ten to fifteen minutes in drying, and 
is then transferred to the making-up room. But, in 
some cases, it receives on the frames what is called 
the patent finish ; that is, as soon as it is stretched, 
the two long sides of the frame are made to work 
backwards and forwards in opposite directions, giv- 
ing the muslin a diagonal motion, which is continued 
till it is quite dry. The effect of this is to remove 
the harsh and stiff appearance which the starch 
would otherwise produce, and to make the muslin 


very clear and elastic. It has, in fact, the same 
effect as the beating and clapping of muslin articles 
by the laundress, in what is called clear-starching. 

The finish for cotton goods often consists of a 
glazing, which is distinctively and especially known 
as calendering, and which gives a bright and beau- 
tiful gloss to the material. But this must first be 
damped by passing slowly over the damping or 
degging-machine, containing a circular brush, 
the points of which, as they rapidly revolve, 
just touch the surface of the water, and dash up 
a cloud of fine spray against the cloth. This 
being completed, and the whole of tho cloth 
uniformly damped, it now passes to the calen- 
dering machine—a number of rollers contained 
in a massive framework. The rollers are con- 
nected with a long lever loaded with weights at 
the further extremity, by which, or by means 
of screws, almost any amount of force may be 
obtained, and the surface texture of the cloth 
varied at pleasure. With considerable pressure 
between smooth rollers, a soft and silky lustre 
is given b~ the equal flattening of all the 
threads. By passing two folds at the same 
time between the rollers, the threads of one 
make an impression on the other, and give a 
wiry appearance with hollows between the 
threads. This may be varied at pleasure. The 
article of “watered silk” is produced in the 
same manner. Two pieces of ribbed silk are 
run between cylinders, which has the effect of 
watering each piece. By folding a silk hand- 
kerchief in the middle, and holding it up to the 
light, an idea may be formed of the principle of 
watering. It will be taken for granted by those 
who have never witnessed the operations, that the 
rollers are all of iron; but this is not the case: they 
are of cast-iron, wood, paper, or calico, according to 
the uses for which they are designed. Great care 
is taken in the construction of the rollers, whatever 
the material; and those of paper are far from being 
so fragile as the nature of the substance would seem 
to imply, for they are, in fact,a mass of circular 
disks of pasteboard, threaded upon a square bar of 
wrought iron, and secured by iron disks at each 
end. These disks are screwed down tightly to- 
gether, making a solid cylinder, which is placed in 
a stove and kept at a high temperature for several 
days, to drive off all moisture, when the screws are 
tightened and the cylinder becomes remarkably 
dense and hard, so much so that, in being finished 
at a turning-lathe, it blunts all the tools employed, 
and requires two men to be kept constantly at work 
sharpening them. Copper-embossed rollers are also 
kept in great variety for producing figures and pat- 
terns on velvet goods. The water surface is pro- 
duced by passing the goods in a very damp state 
through the calender with hot or cold rollers, plain 
or indented, and sometimes with a slight lateral 


motion. The roller is heated by the insertion into 
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it of a red-hot cylinder. 
machines is shown in our engraving. 
great weight of calendering machines, 
sary they should be fixed on the basement-floor. 
After the cloth has received its final gloss at these 
machines, it is smoothly folded on a clean board, 
and taken to the making-up room to be measured 
preparatory to being rolled or folded for sale. 

The calenderer usually undertakes many of the 
operations of packing, sheeting, and preparing goods 
for shipment. In order to suit the great extent and 
variety of manufacture, and to adapt goods to the 
tastes or prejudices of an extensive range of 
customers, a multiplicity of foldings or 'ap- 
pings has been adopted. The objects proposed 
to be attained thereby appear to have been 
1. To preserve effectually the dressed surface 
2. To imitate 


One of these embossing 
From the 
it is neces- 


of the goods from acute creases ; 
the external appearance of some descriptions 
of foreign goods; 3. To impart a peculiar ex- 
ternal appearance to goods. This object is 
accomplished in England by stamping the 
on the ends of 
In 


words “ British Manufactare” 
the pieces, to show where they are made. 
Irish cambries and linens, a foreign fold has 
been adopted; the French flax, from superi- 
ority of climate and other causes, leading to 
Irish 
cambries are therefore folded so as to imitate 
the French fold. The after being 


folded into lengths of about twelve inches, and 


the production of a superior fabric. 
pieces, 


twice laterally doubled, until the whole breadth 
of thirty-four inches is reduced to about eight 
and a half inches, are powerfully compressed, 
until fully flattened. 
in purple-colored wrappers or papers, and a 


They are then packed 


small engraved card or ticket is attachel to 
each piece, stating the length, which is gene- 
rally eight or eight and a half yards. As the 
importation of manufactured cambrics was illegal in 
England, the cards, in real French cambries, were 
attached by a silken string 
away, to avoid seizure. The same 
adopted with the Irish goods. 


, 80 as to be easily cut 


method was 


In linens, hollands, and sheetings, and also in 
cotton shirtings and sheetings, the foreign fold is 
that of a cylindric roll, somewhat flattened by sub- 
sequent compression, for the purpose of safety to the 
The 
Irish and British linens, &c., are made up in the 
same manner. 

Cotton prints, and the extensive varieties of cot- 
ton cloths are also lapped in imitation of the rude 
Indian method practised in Hindostan long before 
the art of calico-printing was known to us. The 
method is, to double a piece of twenty yards, to re- 
duce its length to ‘ten yards, which, by again 
doubling, is reduced to five; and in this way they 
continue to redouble until the piece is reduced to a 


goods, and diminution in space in carriage. 
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moderate length, capable of being packed in a chest 
or bale. 

Muslins are usually folded to a yard in length, 
with a small allowance for extra measure: the fold- 
ing is alternately from right to left, so that every 
part can be opened and examined with ease, like 
the leaves of a book, before it is cut open. The 
piece, when folded, is reduced by doubling it length- 
wise to about nineteen inches, and it is then folded 
across the breadth of about thirteen inches. A 
writer on calendering says, “ Even the Indian orna- 
ments of gilt silver threads, which were at first 
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woven into one end of each piece, although they did 
not exceed the value of twopence each, have been 
either greatly curtailed or totally given up, upon 
principles of economy. Even the cost of this trivial 
ornament has been computed to have amounted an- 
nually, in Glasgow and Paisley, to about 30,0007.” 

Some kinds of handkerchiefs are folded in dozens; 
but for the African and a few other markets they 
are made up in pieces containing only eight hand- 
kerchiefs. Indeed, so successful have been the 
imitations ef Indian and other foreign goods, in 
texture, in dye, in pattern, in finishing, and in the 
packages, that instances have occurred of seizure at 
the English custom-house, as India goods either 
illegally imported, or stolen from some of the com- 
pany’s ships. 

At many of the calendering works, the goods are 
measured, preparatory to being lapped or folded, 
either at a long table or at the hooking-frame. The 
measuring-table is a long smooth plank, with a seale 
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of inches, feet, and yards marked at the side. A 
man stands at one end of the table, with the goods 
to be measured, and there is a boy at the other end. 
A length of cloth being spread out, the boy holds 
its extremity down at a line drawn on the table, 
while the man at his end marks a length of a cer- 
tain number of yards, usually about five, with a 
piece of red or white chalk, according to the color 
of the goods, the red being used for white stuffs. 
The boy then draws the cloth towards him, until the 
chalk-mark comes opposite to the line on the table, 
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when he stops: the man then makes a second mark; 
the boy draws the length towards him until this 
mark arrives at the line, when the man repeats the 
mark, and so on until the proper length for a piece 
of goods is run off. Goods for the foreign market 
are measured by what is called short stick; those 
for the home market by long stick. In short stick, 
the yard is made to consist of “ thirty-five inches 
and a thumb,” which is, in fact, thirty-six inches, 
the usual length of the yard, or it may be a trifle 
more. In long stick, the yard contains “ thirty-six 
inches and a thumb,” which is equivalent to thirty- 
seven inches. There is also middle stick, contain- 
ing “ thirty-five and a half inches and a thumb” to 
the yard, and this is equal to thirty-six and a half 
inches. 

The measuring-table is used chiefly for goods that 
are made up into rolls: when made up in folds, the 
hooking-frame is used. This consists of an iron bar, 
rather more than four feet long, graduated into 
inches and parts, supported by a wooden frame, and 
capable of being raised to different heights. Atone 
extremity of the bar is a projecting needle, which 
is fixed: a second needle, attached to an iron slide, 
ean be moved along the bar, and fixed at any point 
by means ofascrew. The length of the yard varies 
at the hooking-frame as at the measuring-table. 
This length being determined for the goods to be 
measured, the children who act as hookers hang the 
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cloth in regular folds upon the hooks, until a suffi- 
cient quantity is collected to form a piece, which is 
then cut off and removed, to be made up. 

There are upwards of a hundred different methods 
of making up goods, and each method has its own 
particular name, such as the falling lap, the Wigan 
way, the cloth way, the Preston way, &c. Muslin, 
as already noticed, is made up in book-folds, in 
pieces of twenty-four yards; but usually two half- 
pieces, called demis, are made up in one book, with 
yellow paper under the first fold, to show the pat_ 
tern, and the corners are secured with variegated 
silk thread. Tickets containing various devices 
in gold or bronze, upon a blue or red ground, are 
pasted upon each piece, varying according to 
the market. Some of these tickets are of large 
size, and very costly. The devices on these 
tickets are as various as their appearance. 

A notice of calendering would not be com- 
plete without an allusion to the common domestic 
mangle. This, though very inferior to the ma- 
chines described above, is yet a useful means of 
improving the surface of linen, and approaches 
in its results the more perfect operations of the 
calendering-machine. - It is simply an oblong 
wooden chest filled with stones, resting upon 
two cylinders which roll backwards and forwards 
over the linen, spread upon a polished table be- 
neath. Formerly the chest was moved by means 
of a handle attached to an upper roller or wind- 
lass, to which straps from each end of the chest 
were attached. In this case, the linen was wrapped 
round the cylinders, and the motion of the chest 
had frequently to be arrested and changed. This 
was laborious work, and it was a valuable improve- 
ment when a continuous motion of the handle in 
one direction would effect the object, and when a 
flywheel was added to equalize the motion. 





THE MUSE. 

A Brine of beauty is ever before me, 
A halo of glory encircles her brow, 

And an eye full of loftiest meaning dwells on me, 
As, in ’rapt adoration, before her I bow. 


And sometimes a smile, though so doubtful its meaning, 
I scarcely may tell if in favor or scorn, 

Plays on those lips of such classical seeming, 
My soul with both rapture and anguish is torn. 


For it is rapture too wild, too intense to believe 
That, by my fond worship, her favor I win; 

And the simoom scathes not like the thought I deceive 
My own soul, and am fostering hopes that are vain. 


Transcendent immortal! oh, tune thou my lyre! 
And then shall I sing, as the mighty before, 

The strain that dies while the ages expire, 
The strain that shall thrill until time is no more, 











THE WIFE. 


BY FLORENCE MACDONALD. 


(See Plate.) 


“T am hopeless !” said the young man, in a voice 
that was painfully desponding. “ Utterly hopeless! 
Heaven knows I have tried hard to get employ- 
ment! But no one has need of my service. The 
pittance doled out by your father, and which comes 
with a sense of humiliation that is absolutely 
heart-crushing, is scarcely sufficient to provide this 
miserable abode, and keep hunger from our door. 
But for your sake, I would not touch a shilling of 
his money, if I starved.” 

“ Hush, dear Edward!” returned the gentle girl, 
who had left father, mother, and a pleasant home, 
to share the lot of him she loved; and she laid a 
finger on his lips, while she drew her arm around 
him. 

“ Agnes,” said the young man, “I cannot endure 
this life much longer. The native independence of 
my character revolts at our present condition. 
Months have elapsed, and yet the ability I possess 
finds noemployment. In this country, every avenue 
is crowded.” 

The room in which they were overlooked the 
sea. 

“ But there is another land, where, if what we 
hear be true, ability finds employment and talent a 
eure reward.” And, as Agnes said this, in a voice 
of encouragement, she pointed from the window 
towards the-expanse of waters that stretched far 
away towards the south and west. 

“America!” The word was uttered in a quick, 
earnest voice. 

“Yes.” 

“ Agnes, I thank you for this suggestion! Re- 
turn to the pleasant home you left for one who can- 
not procure for you even the plainest comforts of 
life, and I will cross the ocean to seek a better for- 
tune in that land of promise. The separation, pain- 
ful to both, will not, I trust, be long.” 

“ Edward,” replied the young wife, with enthu- 
siasm, as she drew her arm more tightly about his 
neck, “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee! 
Where thou goest I will go, and where thou liest I 
will lie. Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God.” . 

“Would you forsake all,” said Edward, in sur- 
prise, “and go far away with me into a strange 
land ?” 

“Tt will be no stranger to me than it will be to 
you, Edward.” 

“No, no, Agnes! I will not think of that,” said 
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Edward Marvel, in a positive voice. “If I go to 
that land of promise, it must first be alone.” 

“Alone!” A shadow fell over the face of Agnes. 
“Alone! It cannot—it must not be!” 

“But think, Agnes. If I go alone, it will cost me 
but a small sum to live until I find some business, 
which may not be for weeks, or even months, after 
I arrive in the New World.” 

“What if you were to be sick?” The frame of 
Agnes slightly quivered as she made this sugges- 
tion. 

“We will not think of that.” 

“T cannot help thinking of it, Edward. There- 
fore entreat me not to leave thee, nor to return from 
following after thee. Where thou goest, I will go.” 

Marvel’s countenance became more serious. 

“ Agnes,” said the young man, after he had re- 
flected for some time, “let us think no more about 
this. I cannot take you far away to this strange 
country. We will go back to London. Perhaps 
another trial there may be more successful.” 

After a feeble opposition on the part of Agnes, it 
was finally agreed that Edward should go once more 
to London, while she made a brief visit to her 
parents. If he found employment, she was to join 
him immediately; if not successful, they were then 
to talk further of the journey to America. 

With painful reluctance, Agnes went back to her 
father’s house, the door of which ever stood open to 
receive her; and she went back alone. The pride 
of her husband would not permit him to cross the 
threshold of a dwelling where his presence was not 
a welcome one. In eager suspense, she waited for 
a whole week ere a letter came from Edward. The 
tone of this letter was as cheerful and as hopeful as 
it was possible for the young man to write. But, as 
yet, he had found no employment. A week elapsed 
before another came. It opened in these words :— 


“My pEAR, DEAR Agnes! Hopeless of doing 
anything here, I have turned my thoughts once 
more to the land of promise; and, when you re- 
ceive this, I will be on my journey thitherward. 
Brief, very brief, I trust, will be our separation. 
The moment I obtain employment, I will send for 
you, and then our reunion will take place with a 
fulness of delight such as we have not yet expe- 
rienced.” 


Long, tender, and hopeful was the letter; but it 
brought a burden of grief and heart-sickness to the 
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tender young creature, who felt almost as if she had 
been deserted by the one who was dear to her as 
her own life. 

Only a few days had Edward Marvel been at sea, 
when he became seriously indisposed, and, for the 
remaining part of the voyage, was so ill as to be 
unable to rise from his berth. He had embarked 
in a packet ship from Liverpool bound for New 
York, where he arrived, at the expiration of five 
weeks. There he was removed to the sick wards 
of the hospital on Staten Island, and it was the 
opinion of the physicians there that he would die. 

“Have you friends in this country?” inquired a 
nurse who was attending the young man. This 
question was asked on the day after he had become 
an inmate of the hospital. 

“ None,” was the feebly uttered reply. 

“ You are very ill,” said the nurse. 

The sick man looked anxiously into the face of 
his attendant. 

“ You have friends in England ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you any communication to make to them?” 

Marvel closed his eyes, and remained for some 
time silent. 

“Tf you will get me a pen and some paper, I will 
write a few lines,” said he, at length. 

“T’m afraid you are too weak for the effort,” re- 
plied the nurse. 

“ Let me try,” was briefly answered. 

The attendant left the room. 

“Ts there any one in your part of the house 
named Marvel?” asked a physician, meeting the 
nurse soon after she had left the sick man’s room. 
“ There ’s a young woman down in the office in- 
quiring for a person of that name.” 

“ Marvel—Marvel?” The nurse shook her head. 

“ Are you certain ?” remarked the physician. 

“T’m certain there is no one by that name for 
whom any here would make inquiries. There’s a 
young Englishman who came over in the last packet, 
whose name is something like that you mention. 
But he has no friends in this country.” 

The physician passed on, without further remark. 

Soon after, the nurse returned to Marvel with the 
writing materials for which he had asked. She 
drew a table to the side of his bed, and supported 
him as he leaned over and tried, with an unsteady 
hand, to write. 

“Have you a wife at home?” asked the nurse ; 
her eyes had rested on the first words he wrote. 

“ Yes,” sighed the young man, as the pen dropped 
trom his fingers, and he leaned back heavily, ex- 
hausted by even the slight effort he had made. 

“ Your name is Marvel ?” 

“Te” 

“A young woman was here just now inquiring if 
we had a patient by that name.” 

“By my name?” There was a slight indication 
of surprise. 
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“Yes.” 

Marvel closed his eyes, and did not speak for 
some moments. 

“ Did you see her?” he asked at length, evincing 
some interest. 

"Tea" 

“Did she find the one for whom she was seek- 
ing?” 

“ There is no person here, except yourself, whose 
name came near to the one she mentioned. As you 
said you had no friends in this country, we did not 
suppose that you were meant.” 

And the sick man shook his head 
Did you 


“ No, no.” 
slowly. “There is none to ask for me. 
say it was a young woman?” he inquired, soon 
after. His mind dwelt on the occurrence. 

“Yes. A young woman with a fair complexion 
and deep blue eyes.” 

Marvel looked up quickly into the face of the 
attendant, while a flush came into his cheeks. 

“She was a slender young girl, with light hair, 
and her face was pale, as from trouble.” 

“ Agnes! Agnes!” exclaimed Marvel, rising up. 
“ But no, no,” he added, mournfully, sinking back 
again upon the bed; “that cannot be. I left her 
far away over the wide ocean.” 

“ Will you write?” said the nurse, after some mo- 
ments. 

The invalid, without unclosing his eyes, slowly 
shook his head. A little while the attendant lin- 
gered in his room, and then retired. 
murmured Edward Marvel, 


” 


“ Dear, dear Agnes 
closing his eyes, and letting his thoughts go, swift- 
“Shall I never 
Never feel your 


winged, across the billowy sea. 
look on your sweet face again? 
light arms about my neck, or your breath warm on 
my cheek? Oh, that I had never left you! Hea- 
ven give thee strength to bear the trouble in store!” 

For many minutes he lay, thus alone, with his 
eyes closed, in sad self-communion. Then he heard 
the door open and close softly; but he did not look 
up. Light feet 
approached quickly; but he scarcely heeded them. 
A form bent over him ; but his eyes remained shut, 
nor did he open them until warm lips were pressed 
against his own, and a low voice, thrilling through 
his whole being, said— 

“ Edward !” 

“ Agnes !” was his quick response, while his arms 
were thrown eagerly around the neck of his wife. 
“Agnes! Agnes! Have I awakened from a fear- 
ful dream ?” 

Yes, it was indeed her of whom he had been 
thinking. The moment she received his letter, in- 
forming her that he had left for the United States, 
she resolved to follow him in the next steamer that 
sailed. This purpose she immediately avowed to 
her parents. At first, they would not listen to her; 
but, finding that she would, most probably, elude 
their vigilance, and get away in spite of all efforts 


His thoughts were far, far away. 
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to prevent her, they deemed it more wise and pru- 
dent to provide her with everything necessary for 
the voyage, and to place her in the care of the cap- 
tain of the steamship in which she was to go. In 
New York tksy had friends, to whom they gave her 
. letters fully explanatory of her mission, and earnest- 
ly commending her to their care and protection. 

Two weeks before the ship in which Edward 
Marvel sailed reached her destination, Agnes was in 
New York. Before her departure, she had sought, 
but in vain, to discover the name of the vessel in 
which her husband had embarked. On arriving in 
the New World, she was therefore uncertain whether 
he had preceded her in a steamer, or was still lin- 
gering on the way. 

The friends to whom Agnes brought letters re- 
ceived her with great kindness, and gave her all the 
advice and assistance needed under the circum- 
stances. But two weeks went by without a word of 
intelligence on the one subject that absorbed all her 
thoughts. Sadly was her health beginning to suffer. 
Sunken eyes and pale cheeks attested the weight of 
suffering that was on her. 

One day it was announced that a Liverpool packet 
had arrived with the ship fever on board, and that 
several of the passengers had been removed to the 
hospital. 

A thrill of fear went through the heart of the 
anxious wife. It was soon ascertained that Marvel 
had been a passenger on board of this vessel; but, 
from some cause, nothing in regard to him beyond 
this fact could she learn. Against all persuasion, 
she started for the hospital, her heart oppressed 
with a fearful presentiment that he was either dead 
or struggling in the grasp of a fatal malady. On 
making inquiry at the hospital, she was told the 
one she sought was not there, and she was about 
returning to the city when the truth reached her 
ears. 

“Ts he very ill?” she asked, struggling to com- 
pose herself. 

“Yes, he is extremely ill,” was the reply. “ And 
it might not be well for you, under the circum- 
stances, to see him at present.” 

“Not well for his wife to see him?” returned 
Agnes. Tears sprung to her eyes at the thought 
of not being permitted to come near in his ex- 
tremity. “Do not say that. Oh, take me to him! 
I will save his life.” 

“You must be very calm,” said the nurse ; for it 
was with her she was talking. “ The least excite- 
ment may be fatal.” 

“Oh, I will be calm and prudent.” Yet, even 
while she spoke, her frame quivered with excite- 


ment. 

But she controlled herself when the moment of 
meeting came, and, though her unexpected appear- 
ance produced a shock, it was salutary rather than 
injurious, 

“My dear, dear Agnes!” said Edward Marvel, a 
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month from this time, as they sat alone in the 
chamber of a pleasant house in New York, “I owe 
you my life. But for your prompt resolution to fol- 
low me across the sea, I would, in all probability, 
now be sleeping the sleep of death. Oh, what 
would I not suffer for your sake !” 

As Marvel uttered the last sentence, a troubled 
expression flitted over his countenance. Agnes 
gazed tenderly into his face, and asked— 

“ Why this look of doubt and anxiety ?” 

“Need I answer the question?” returned the 
young man. “It is, thus far, no better with me 
than when we left our old home. Though health 
is coming back through every fibre, and my heart 
is filled with an eager desire to relieve these kind 
friends of the burden of our support, yet no pros- 
pect opens.” 

No cloud came stealing darkly over the face of 
the young wife. The sunshine, so far from being 
dimmed, was brighter. 

“Let not your heart be troubled,” said she, with 
a beautiful smile. “ All will come out right.” 

“Right, Agnes? It is not right for me thus to 
depend on strangers.” 

“You need depend but a little while longer. I 
have already made warm friends here, and, through 
them, secured for you employment. A good place 
awaits you so soon as strength to fill it comes back 
to your weakened frame.” 

“ Angel!” exclaimed the young man, overcome 
with emotion at so unexpected a declaration. 

“ No, not an angel,” calmly replied Agnes, “only 
a wife. And now, dear Edward,” she added, 
“never again, in any extremity, think for a mo- 
ment of meeting trials or enduring privations alone. 
Having taken a wife, you cannot move safely on 
your journey unless she moves by your side.” 

“Angel! Yes, you are my good angel,” repeated 
Edward. 

“Call me what you will,” said Agnes, with a 
sweet smile, as she brushed, with her delicate hand, 
the hair from his temples; “but let me be your 


wife. I ask no better name, no higher station.” 
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SONNET.—CLIO. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Upon thy wide-stretched canvas we behold, 

Like in a mirror, pictures of the past; 

And present things, which flit away so fast, 
Exhibit wilt thou with the scenes of old! 
Impartial Teacher! true thy reasonings be, 

Since empires’ mysteries thou canst well unfold, 

Which, erst, in mystic characters enrolled, 
Mind now deciphers understandingly ; 

Portraits of fair and darker spirits rise 

Before us, pencilled all exactly true; 

Nimrod and Nero’s cruelties we view 
Contrasted with the acts of good and wise; 

Thy teachings are with profit ever fraught; 
Kings, peasants, by them are true wisdom taught. 








THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE.—A BALLAD. 
BY JNO. B. DUFFEY. 
(See Plate.) 


War cometh out the multitude with still and awful tread? 

Why peals, from belfry and from tower, that requiem for 
the dead ? 

Has sudden visitation laid her darling chieftain low, 

That Florence, in her every part, seems burdened down 
with woe? 


Thickens the throng: a whisper runs, like light, o’er ashy 
lips, 

That seem as if froze dumb by Death, with icy finger-tips: 

And hark! from far a chorus dread rolls on the heavy air, 

And faces fast are waxing white, and lips are moved in 
prayer. 


Nigh apd more nigh the chorus rolls; and windeth through 
the street 

A sed and solemn train of priests, and monks with san- 
lalled feet; 

With cross, and torch, and censer’s swing, they tread their 
doleful way, 

And chant the fearful dying song—“ That day, that wrath- 
ful day!” 


With jolt and jar, a creaking car brings up the priestly 
train, 

And laid thereon a coffin rude, tells why that mournful 
strain ; 

And kneeling in that bed of death a trembling girl is seen; 

Hier hands are pressed upon her breast, with helplessness 
of mien. 

~ * . « * ~ 


From distant Rhine young Gretschen came, a maid of pea- 
sant birth, 

Who, save her gray-haired sire, had not a kindred one on 
earth : 

Need forced her from her fatherland, to wage the war of life, 

With mind and heart too innocent, too pure for such a 
strife. 


With wistful eyes oft looking back, she left her father’s cot, 

And in a strange and far countrie, her sire’s subsistence 
sought ; 

Hoping, when winter's gathered snows had melted into rain, 

With lightsome heart, and laden purse, to greet her home 
again. 


Artless to higher work, with heart that knew no foolish 
shame, 

In Count Uboldi’s household she a kitchen-girl became ; 

Trusting that time, and growing skill, and duty’s cheerful 
face 

Would, from her high-born mistress, win the guerdon of 
her grace. 


Alas! young Hope, how weak and vain ere all thy flatter- 
ing dreams! 

How swiftly pales the brightest star that in thy Present 
gleams! 

Thy Future’s visions, what are they, though pleasant to 
thy sight, 

But rosy clouds of waning joy—fair harbingers of nizht! 


But why prolong our simple tale? Some silver spoons were 
lost, 

A ring of rich and rare device, and pearis of princely cost. 
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Stolen they were—at least so deemed: on Gretschen fel) © 
the theft— 
For ’tis the poor alone that steal—what other way is left? 


Before her judges Gretschen stood, by innocence upheld ; 
But torture racked her limbs, and then her woman’s spirit 


failed : 

Confessed of theft, her doom was death—for such was then 
the law: 

To Death they lead her, monk and priest, with all his pomp 
and awe. 


The scaffold now is gained, and lo! above it, shining white, 

A pillar tall, to Justice reared, breaks sudden on the sight: 

Thereon an image, whose right hand a flashing sword re- 
veals, 

Bears ba‘anced in its outstretched left a pair of golden 
scales. 


And Justice sees the lifted axe, the maiden bent with fear, 

The headsman grim, the white-faced throng—yet Justice is 
not here. 

But look! the western sky grows black, and hushed is all 
the air— 

Clouds are thy judgment-seat, and thou, O Justice, thou 
art there! 


Kissing the cross her father gave, poor Gretschen kneels 
to pray— 

Pray for the peace of God to bless the dear one far away: 

And tears are in her eyes, to think how lonely he will pine, 

How drear will be, when she is gone, that cottage on the 
Rhine. 


Her head is on the block; her lips breathe out a lingering 
sigh: 

“ Farewell, dear father! 
I die!” 

The headsman’s axe is lifted up—down falls the bloody 


God, thou know’st how innocent 


stroke :— 
Great Heaven! that flash! that fearful crash! 
earth’s foundations broke? 


Have 


Blinded and stunned, in fear uprose that multitude of men; 
And oaths and prayers, and groans and yells, woke air to 


life again. 

But all was o’er—that flash and crash the Father's will 
had done: 

The blue sky looked from snowy clouds, and gayly shone 
the sun. 


The statue, see! the lightning’s stroke has hurled it from 
its place ! 

And now a crowd is groping round the shattered pillar’s 
base! 

Inquiring hands lift up the scales yon mocking Justice 
bore ; 

A magpie’s nest is in them found—and find they nothing 
more? 


Oh, faint not, soldier of the right, though often overthrown! 

Poor Gretschen! God has proved thy truth—His voice has 
made it known: 

For lo! inwoven in that nest the golden scales did bear, 

Were found the spoons, the princely pearls, and ring of 
setting rare! 











baad 











ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. 


BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 


(See Plate in August Number.) 


MRS. MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


Tue illustrious subject of this memoir was born 
in the county of New Kent, in the State of Virginia, 
in the year 1732. She was the daughter of a Mr. 
Dandridge, a wealthy planter, whose ancestors had 
emigrated from Wales many years since. They had 
succeeded in obtaining from their government large 
tracts of land, which subsequently became the means 
of their wealth. But little is known of the early 
part of the life of Martha Dandridge, but that she 
excelled in personal charms, with prepossessing 
manners, and great loveliness of character In the 
early days of the colonial settlements, it was difficult 
for females to obtain anything beyond a plain educa- 
tion, and that generally imparted by their parents, 
with a few exceptions, where they were so fortunate 
as to obtain a resident instructor for their children. 
Mr. Dandridge received into his family a young 
Englishman, of superior education, who remained 
sufficiently long to lay the foundation for those ac- 
complishments which became so important in the 
high and varied station his daughter was destined 
in after years to fill. 

Miss Dandridge had many admirers, but among 
her numerous suitors she selected Colonel Daniel 
Parke Custis, a planter living on the banks of the 
Pamunky River. This gentleman was the son of 
the Hon. John Custis, of Arlington, a king’s coun- 
sellor, and a man of great wealth. The marriage 
took place in the year 1749—Miss Dandridge being 
only in her seventeenth year—the fruits of which 
were four children; two boys and two girls. One 
boy and one girl di- di in their infancy; Martha, the 
surviving daughter, lived to the age of twenty years, 
and died at Mount Vernon. 

John, the only surviving child, died in the service 
of his country, as one of the aids of the commander- 
in-chief, during the : ege of Yorktown, in 1781, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age, leaving behind 
him four children—the Hon. George Washington 
Parke Custis, now proprietor of Arlington, and three 
daughters. After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Custis and her family continued to reside on their 
plantation. He being wealthy, it was some years 
before she could settle and arrange his large estate, 
which at last, however, she accomplished with that 
strict accuracy which distinguished her through life. 

In the year 1758, Mrs. Custis was on a visit to a 
friend residing on an eminence of a branch of the 
Pamunky River, overlooking the ferry called Wil- 
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liams’s Ferry, the direct road from Fredericksburg 
to Williamsburg. Mr. Chamberlayne (of whose 
house she.was then an inmate), a man of leisure and 
a Virginia gentleman of the old school, was fond of 
society. He would frequently watch the ferry with 
great eagerness, and, as the boat reached the shore, 
if there were among the passengers gentlemen of 
respectable exterior, he would address them by an 
invitation to his house, and offer some refreshment 
before they proceeded farther on their journey. 

On one of his peregrinations to the ferry, he espied 
an officer attired in a military undress, with his ser- 
vant and horses. Mr. OC. addressed him, requesting 
he would spare time to partake of his hospitality 
before he proceeded further. The soldier pleaded 
his haste to Williamsburg, having despatches to the 
governor (Williamsburg being thirty miles distant) ; 
but Mr. Chamberlayne insisted that he must spare 
time to dine with him, and remarked that he would 
introduce him to the beautiful widow Custis, who 
was then on a visit to his family. 

The officer reluctantly consented; the gentlemen 
exchanged cards, and Mr. Chamberlayne found that 
his new guest was Colonel Washington. On their 
arrival at the house, Col. W. was introduced to the 
family of his hospitable host, and, among them, the 
interesting widow before spoken of. It is believed 
that the first interview proved the source from which 
sprung so many joys. Before entering the mansion, 
Col. W. gave orders to his servant to have the horses 
ready precisely at four o’clock, that they might ar- 
rive at their destination that night. Bishop, true to 
the orders of his master, waited with the horses in 
hand long after the appointed hour, wondering at 
the unusual delay. “Ah, Bishop!” says a fair writer, 
describing the occurrence, “there was an urchin in 
the drawing-room more powerful than King George 
and all his governors. Subtle as a sphynx, he had 
hidden the important despatches from the soldier’s 
sight, shut up his ears from the tell-tale clock, and 
was playing such mad pranks with the bravest heart 
in Christendom, that it fluttered with the excess 
of a new-found happiness.” Colonel Washington 
found so much difficulty in separating from such 
fascinating society, that he eventually yielded to the 
solicitations of bis excellent host to pass the night 
with them. Some hours after breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning the enamored soldier was on his 
road to Williamsburg. 

Having made an early arrangement of his affairs 
at Williamsburg, he returned the same evening to 
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feast once more on the charms of the captivating 
widow. 

Within a year from this time, Mrs. Custis became 
the wife of Colonel Washington. They were mar- 
ried at St. Peter’s Church, in New Kent County, on 
the 6th of January, 1759, by the Rev. Mr. Mossom, 
a clergyman sent from England by the Bishop of 
London, Virginia being at that time considered a 
part of that diocese. 

From private memoirs we are able to give a few 
particulars of this interesting event. 

Colonel Washington was dressed in a suit of blue 
and silver, lined with red silk, embroidered vesi, 
small clothes, gold shoe and knee buckles, dress 
sword, and hair in full powder. 

The bride in a suit of white satin, rich point lace 
ruffles, pearl ornaments in her hair, pearl necklace, 
earrings, and bracelets, white satin high-heeled 
shoes, with diamond buckles. She was attended by 
several ladies in the gorgeous costume of that an- 
cient period. Colonel W. was attended by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, several English army and navy 
officers in full costume, with the very élite of Vir- 
ginia chivalry of the old régime. The dress of the 
governor was scarlet embroidered with gold, with 
bag wig and sword, The other gentlemen in the 
fashion of the time. The old-fashioned coach of 
the bride was drawn by six horses, while the bride- 
groom rode the fine English charger bequeathed to 
him by Braddock after the battle of Monongahela. 
From the account of the marriage handed down from 
those who were present, it appears that the bride 
and her ladies occupied the coach, and the gallant 
bridegroom and his brilliant cortége accompanied 
them on horseback. 

As this was the gay season at Williamsburg, 
Colonel and Mrs. Washington remained there for 
the space of three months after their marriage, al- 
lowing the colonel time to arrange the estate and 
affairs of his new wife. The first thing was to take 
upon himself the guardianship of Mrs. Washington’s 
two children, which he did with the faithfulness of 
a father till the daughter died and the son came of 
age. By this marriage, Colonel Washington made 
an accession to his fortune of more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and, possessing considerable 
property before, he intended now to turn his thoughts 
to the management of his private affairs. But about 
this time he was elected a member of the House of 
Burgesses, which he held for fifteen years, till the 
commencement of the Revolution. Mrs. Washing- 
ton always accompanied her husband to Williams- 
burg during the frequent sessions, where she met the 
most distinguished families in Virginia, many of 
whom were the younger sons of the English no- 
bility. 

Williamsburg was at this time the school of man- 
ners and refinement. 

a 7 * * r * 


Thus fifteen years of tranquillity had passed, 
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and Mrs. Washington felt much anxiety for the 
future. The Revolution had commenced, and her 
husband, appointed commander-in-chief, was direct- 
ed to repair to Cambridge, where the army was con- 
centrated. He left Philadelphia in June, 1775; 
Mrs. Washington joined him the September follow- 
ing. Mr. Custis states that it was the habit of the 
commander-in-chief to despatch an aid-de-camp, at 
the close of each campaign, to escort his lady to 
head-quarters, and her arrival at the camp was 
always hailed with a cheering influence. She has 
often said that she heard the first cannon at the 
opening, and the last at the closing, of all the cam- 
paigns of the Revolution. The military journals 
mention her privations and fortitude, and, with 
much emphasis, notice the trying winter of 1777-8, 
at Valley Forge, presiding in the chief’s humble 
cabin, and dispensing comfort and relief to the suf- 
fering soldiery. In a letter to Mrs. Warren, she 
says: “The General’s apartment is very small; 
he has had a log cabin built to dine in, which has 
made our quarters more tolerable than they were at 
first.” A Freneh officer visiting General Washing- 
ton, while on the banks of the Hudson, thus describes 
his head-quarters at Newburg: “They consist of a 
single house of the Dutch fashion, not large or com- 
modious, and the inconvenience to which the Gene- 
ral and Mrs. Washington had put themselves to 
receive me, obliged me to leave much earlier than I 
had intended.” 

Thus, for six years, did Mrs. Washington accom- 
pany her husband through the most trying scenes 
of our revolutionary struggle, till the year 1781, 
when all her Christian fortitude was called into ac- 
tion by a summons to the death-bed of her last and 
only child. Mr. Custis, who was an aid to General 
Washington, lived to witness the victory at York- 
town, was seized with a violent fever, brought on 
by incessant fatigue, and died, in the arms of his 
mother, on the 5th of November, in the 27th year 
of his age. The General arrived only two hours 
before his deat:, and on no occasion whatever had 
the Genvral been seen to evince such intense sor- 
row; it is said that he wept as a child. This sor- 
rowful event was not less trying to his sympathy 
than his sensibility, for he had watched. over his 
childhood and youth with a parental love, and after- 
ward associated him as his companion and friend. 
Mr. Custis left four children. The two youngest, a 
son and daughter, were adopted by General Wash- 
ington—the Hon. G. W. P. Custis, of Arlington, and 
Mrs. Lewis, of Audley, both now living. 

Mrs. Washington now found it more agreeable to 
seclude herself for a time at her home at Mount 
Vernon, hoping that the arduous labors of her hus. 
band were drawing to a close, and that he would soon 
follow her. But he did not retire from the army for 
nearly two years after the surrender of Yorktown. 
In December, 1783, General Washington resigned his 
commission and retired to his home, where he re- 
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Mained till the year 1789, when he was notified that 
the choice of the people had fallen on him as president. 

New York being chosen as the place of residence 
for the chief magistrate, Washington arrived in that 
city in the month of April, and in the June follow- 
ing he was joined by Mrs. Washington. The fol- 
lowing letter to her friend, Mrs. Warren, written 
soon after her arrival in that city, is expressive of 
her feelings on the change which circumstances had 
forced upon her. 


“Your very friendly letter of last month has af- 
forded me more satisfaction than all the formal 
compliments and empty ceremonies of mere etiquette 
could possibly have done. I am not apt to forget 
the feelings which have been inspired by my former 
society with good acquaintances, nor to be insensible 
to their expressions of gratitude to the President; 
for you know me well enough to do me the justice 
to believe that I am fond only of what comes from 
the heart. It is owing to the kindness of our nu- 
merous friends in all quarters, that my new and un- 
wished-for situation is not indeed a burden to me. 

“ When I was much younger, I should probably 
have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as much 
as most persons of my age; but I had long since 
placed all the prospects of my future worldly happi- 
ness in the still enjoyments of the fireside at Mount 
Vernon. 

“T little thought, when the war was finished, that 
any circumstances could possibly happen which 
could call the General into public life again. I had 
anticipated that, from that moment, we should be 
suffered to grow old together in solitude and tran- 
quillity. That was the first and dearest wish of my 
heart. I will not, however, contemplate with too 
much regret disappointments that were inevitable, 
though his feelings and my own were in perfect 
unison with respect to our predilection for private 
life. Yet I cannot blame him for having acted ac- 
cording to his ideas of duty in obeying the voice of 
his country. The consciousness of having attempted 
to do all the good in his power, and the pleasure of 
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finding his fellow-citizens so well satisfied with the 


disinterestedness of his conduct, will doubtless be 


some compensation, for the great sacrifices which I » 


know he has made. 
“Indeed, on his journey from Mount Vernon to 
this place, and in his late tour through the Eastern 


States, by every public and private information which | 


has come to him, I am persuaded he has experienced 
nothing to make him repent his having acted from 
what he conceived to be a sense of indispensable 
duty. On the contrary, all his sensibility has been 


awakened in receiving such repeated and unequivo- | 


cal proofs of sincere regard from his countrymen. 
With respect to myself, I sometimes think the ar- 


rangement is not quite as it ought to have been; { 


that I, who had much rather be at home, should 
occupy a place with which a great many younger 


and gayer women would be extremely pleased. As 
my grandchildren and domestic connections make 
up a great portion of the felicity which I looked for 
in this world, I shall hardly be able to find any sub- 
stitute that will indemnify me for the loss of a part 
of such endearing society. I do not say this be- 
cause I feel dissatisfied with my present station, for 
everybody and everything conspire to make me as 
contented as possible in it; yet I have learned too 
much of the vanity of human affairs to expect felicity 
from the scenes of public life. 

“T am still determined to be cheerful and happy 
in whatever situation I may be; for I have also 
learned from experience, that the greater part of our 
happiness or misery depends on our dispositions, 
and not on our circumstances. We carry the seeds 
of the one or the other about with us in our minds 
wherever we go. 

“T have two of my grandchildren with me, who 
enjoy advantages in point of education, and who, I 
trust, by the goodness of Providence, will be a great 
blessing to me. My other two grandchildren are 
with their mother in Virginia.” 

New Yorks, December 26, 1789. 


As soon as the President was settled in New York, 
it became necessary to establish some rules for re- 
ceiving visitors and entertaining company. It was 
essential to maintain the dignity of the office by 
forms which would inspire deference and respect; 
as for the chief magistrate and his lady to be accessi- 
ble to all without respect of persons, at the same time 
securing the purity of our republican institutions. 
Accordingly, every Tuesday, from three to four 
o’clock, the President was prepared to receive all 
persons who chose to call. And every Friday after- 
noon, the rooms were alike open for visitors to Mrs. 
Washington, which were on a very sociable footing, 
and at which the General was always present. 

It may not be considered out of place here to give 
an extract from a letter, never before published, from 


{@a gentleman who attended one of the first levees. 


His description of Washington is considered, by the 
family now living, as the most perfect ever given. 
He gives a minute description of the levee in the 
following :— 


“New York, 1790. 

* A servant, well looking and well dressed, received 
the visitors at the door, and by him they were de- 
livered over to an officer of the United States service, 
in full uniform, who ushered them into the drawing- 
room, in which Mrs. Washington and several ladies 
were seated. The lady of the President received 
me with perfect ease and good breeding, entering at 
once into an agreeable and interesting conversation. 

“Tn a few minutes, the General entered the room. 
It was not necessary to announce his name, for his 
peculiar appearance, his firm forehead, Roman nose, 
and projection of the lower jaw, his height and 
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figure, could not be mistaken by any one who had 
seen a fall-length portrait of him; he was remarka- 
bly dignified in his manner, and had an air of benig- 
nity over his features which his visitant did not 
expect, being rather prepared for sternness of coun- 
tenance. 

“ After an introduction from Mrs. Washington, he 
requested me to be seated, and, taking a chair him- 
self, entered at once into conversation. His manner 
was full of affability ; talked of the infant institutions 
ot America, remarking that they were yetin embryo, 
but the time was not far distant when the advantages 
she would offer by intercourse with other nations 
would be eagerly sought. His dress was of purple 
satin. There was a commanding air in his appear- 
ance, which excited greater respect, and forbade 
freedom towards him, independently of that species 
of awe which is always felt in the moral influence 
of a greatcharacter. In every movement, too, there 
was a polite gracefulness, equal to any met with in 
the most polished courts of Europe. His smile was 
exceedingly attractive. A gentleman present ob- 
served to me that there was an expression in Wash- 
ington’s face that no painter had succeeded in tak- 
ing. It struck me no man could be better formed 
to command. A stature of six feet, a robust but 
well-proportioned frame, calculated to sustain fatigue, 
without that heaviness which generally attends 
great muscular strength and abates active exertion, 
displayed bodily power of no mean standard. A 
light eye and full—the very genius of reflection, 
rather than the eye of blind passionate impulse. 
His nose appeared thick, and, though it befitted his 
other features, was too coarsely and too strongly 
formed to be the handsomest of its class. His 
mouth was like no other I ever saw; the lips firm, 
and the under jaw seemed to gnash the upper with 
foree, as if its muscles were in full action when he 
sat still. 

“ Neither with the General or with Mrs. Washing- 
ton was there the slightest restraint or ceremony. 
There was less of it than I ever remember to have 
met with, where perfect good breeding and manners 
were at the same time observed. To many remarks, 
Washington assented with a smile or inclination of 
the head, as if he was by nature sparing in his con- 
versation, and I am inclined to think this was the 
case. In alluding to a serious fit of sickness he had 
recently suffered, I could not help remarking, the 
country must have looked with anxiety to the termi- 
nation of his indisposition, He made no reply to 


my compliment but an inclination of the head. His 
bow at my taking leave I shall never forget. It 
was the last movement I ever saw that illustrious 
character make as my eyes took their leave of him 
forever, and it hangs a perfect picture upon my 
recollection. 





“ The house of Washington was in Broadway near 
the Battery; the street front was handsome. The 
drawing-room, in which I sat, was lofty and spa- 
cious; but the furniture was not beyond that found 
in dwellings of opulent Americans in general, and 
might be called plain for its station. The upper 
end of the room had glass doors, which opened upon 
a balcony, commanding an extensive view of the 
Hudson River, interspersed with islands, and the 
Jersey shore on the opposite side. A grandson and 
granddaughter resided constantly in the house with 
the General; I understood they were his adopted 
children. Tea and coffee, with refreshments of all 
kinds, were laid in one part of the room; and be- 
fore the company retired, each made their second 
obeisance to the General and his lady, and departed. 
Nothing could be more simple, purely republican ; 
yet it was enough.” 


Neither Mrs. Washington nor the President re- 
ceived any visits on Sundays. In the morning they 
uniformly attended church, and the afternoons were 
generally spent in reading religious works. 

As the second term of General Washington’s presi- 
dency was drawing to a close, Mrs. Washington pre- 
pared for her return to the silent abodes of Mount 
Vernon. She retired there some months before her 
husband, and, in a letter to her friend, she expresses 
herself grateful to Providence for permission once 
more, and she hopes for the last time, to repose in 
their quiet home. 

Nearly three years passed in tranquillity and hap- 
piness, surrounded by her grandchildren and a be- 
loved circle of friends; but Death, envious of her 
happiness, removed from her side one of the best of 
men, and she became the widow of him for whom a 
country mourned. . 

During the last moments of her beloved husband, 
she sat on his bed in silent grief, watching his part- 
ing breath with true Christian fortitude. She saw 
the change, and said to the physician, in a firm and 
collected voice, “Is he gone?” When answered in 
the affirmative, she replied: “Then all is over; I 
shall soon follow him; I have no more trials to pass 
through.” Letters and visits of condolence were 
received by the bereaved widow from all quarters, 
couched in terms of sympathy and sorrow. 

But, within two years after the death of General 
Washington, she was attacked bya severe fever that 
proved fatal. When she found her dissolution fast 
approaching, she summoned her beloved grand- 
children to her bedside, and endeavored to impress 
on their minds duties portraying the happiness of a 
Christian life, and the sweet influences of religion, 
She died on the 22d May, 1802, in the seventy-first 
year of her age, leaving behind her a character 
worthy the imitation of every American female. 

















ANECDOTE OF MRS. 


Towarps the middle of the year 1795, a short 
time after the deplorable affair of Quiberon, an 
English lady was taken prisoner just as she was 
entering France by the Swiss frontier. Her know- 
edge of French was limited to a few mispronounced 
words. An interpreter was soon found, and upon 
his interrogating her as to her motives for attempt- 
ing so perilous an enterprise without a passport, she 
replied that she had exposed herself to all these 
dangers for the purpose of visiting the chateau 
where the barbarous Sieur de Faye! had made Ga- 
brielle de Vergy eat the heart of her lover. Such a 
declaration appeared so ridiculous to those who 
heard it that they were compelled to doubt either 
the sanity or the veracity of the strange being who 
ventured upon it. They chose to do the latter, and 
forwarded the stranger to Paris, with a strong es- 
cort, as an English spy. Upon her arrival there, 
she was safely deposited in the Conciergerie. 

Public feeling just then ran very high against the 
English. The countrywoman of Pitt was loaded with 
ill usage ; and her terrors, expressed in a singular 
jargon of English mingled with broken French, 
served but to augment the coarse amusement of her 
jailers. After exhausting every species of derision 
and insult upon their prisoner, they ended by 
throwing her into the dampest and most inconveni- 
ent dungeon they could find. The door of this den 
was not more than four feet high; and the light, 
that dimly revealed the dripping walls and earthen 
floor, came through a horizontal opening four inches 
in height by fifteen in width. The sole movables 
of the place consisted of a rope pallet and a screen. 

The bed served for both couch and chair; the 
sereen was intended as a partial barrier between the 
inhabitant of the dungeon and the curious gaze of 
the jjailers stationed in the adjoining apartment, 
who could scrutinize at will, through a narrow open- 
ing between the cells, the slightest movements of 
their prisoner. 

The stranger recoiled with disgust, and asked 
whether they had not a less terrible place in which 
to confine a woman. 

“You are very bad to please, Madame,” replied 
her brutal jailer, mimicking her defective French. 
“You are in the palace of Madame Capet.” 

And shutting behind him the massive door, bar- 
ricaded with plates of iron, and secured by three or 
four rusty bolts, he left her to repeat his joke to his 
companions, and enjoy with them the consternation 
of Madame Rosbdif. 

Meanwhile the prisoner fell upon her knees, and 
gazed around her with a species of pious emotion. 
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“ What right have I,” she cried, “to complain of 
being cast into this dungeon, once inhabited by the 
Queen of France, the beautiful, the noble Marie 
Antoinette? I sought food for my imagination; I 
undertook a journey to France to visit the most 
celebrated sojourns of the most celebrated indivi- 
duals. Fortune has come to my aid. Here is what 
is better than the chiteau of the Sieur de Fayoel, 
and the terrible history of the bleeding heart. 
Never did a grander inspiration overflow my spirit. 
I will to work.” 

She drew from her pocket a small roll of paper, 
that had escaped the scrutiny of the jailers; and, 
passing her hand across her forehead, approached 
the horizontal opening, in order to make the most 
of the little remainder of daylight; then, taking out 
a pencil, she rapidly covered ten or twelve pages 
with microscopic characters in close lines. The in- 
creasing darkness at length compelled her to pause, 
and she was refolding the MS. to replace it in her 
pocket, when a rude hand snatched it from her 
grasp. 

“Ah! ah! Madame Rosbif,” cried the jailer tri- 
umphantly, “so you believe yourself at liberty to 
scribble away here, hatching plots against the Re- 
public, and holding intelligence with the enemies 
of the nation. Nous verrone cela! These papers 
shall be remitted this very day to Monsieur Tallien, 
and we well know all about this new attack upon 
liberty. Entendez-vous? miserable agent of Pitt 
and Cobourg ?” 

The same evening Tallien received the stranger’s 
manuscript. Being unacquainted with the English 
language, he rang for his secretary; but the latter 
was nowhere at hand, so the puzzled minister tock 
the papers and proceeded to his wife’s apartments. 

Madame Tallien was just completing her toilet 
for a fancy ball. Leaning forward in a graceful 
attitude, she was in the act of twining round her 
slender ankle the fastenings of a purple buskin. 
Her Grecian tunic, simply clasped upon the shoulder 
with diamonds, and her hair, knotted like that of 
the Polyhymnia of the Louvre, harmonized admira- 
bly with the classical contour of her features. Mon- 
sieur Tallien, as he gazed upon her, half forgot his 
errand. 

The lady uttered a little ery of surprise. 

“Upon what grave errand has Monsieur deigned 
to favor me with a visit at this unaccustomed hour?” 

“T have here some papers,” replied the minister, 
“that have been seized upon the person of a female 
spy, and are said to contain proofs of a dangerous 
conspiracy. They are written in English; my se- 
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cretary is absent; and I must ask you to do me the 
favor to translate them to me.” 

Madame Tallien took the MS., and looked it over. 

“Shall I read aloud?” said she, in an amused 
tone of voice. 

Her husband assented. 


“ ¢ The wind howls mournfully through the foliage, 
and the descending rain falls in torrents. The ter- 
rors of my prison become every instant more fearful. 
Phantoms arise on every side, and wave their snowy 
winding-sheets. Misfortune, with her cold and pi- 
tiless hand, weighs heavily on my youthful brow.’ 

“Thus spoke the lovely prisoner, as she groped 
with her trembling hands over the humid walls of 
the dungeon.” 


“ Here is a singular conspiracy truly,” said Ma- 
dame Tallien, as she finished reading the above. 
“ Let me see the envelope; ‘Chapter xii., The Dun- 
geon of the Chateau.’ And the authoress’s name, 
‘Anne Radcliffe.’ Vite, citoyen. Set this woman 
at liberty, and bring her to me. Your spy is no 
other than the great English romance writer, the 
celebrated authoress of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho !’” 

Tallien now recalled the romantic intention of 
the stranger’s hazardous journey, as confessed by 
herself; pereeived the mistake of his agents, and 
laughed heartily. Going quickly out, he issued or- 
ders for the immediate liberation of the prisoner, and 
desired the messenger to bring her straight to the 
presence of Madame Tallien. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful Frenchwoman, forgetting 
her toilet and the ball, paced the apartment with 
almost childish delight and impatience. She was 
about to make the acquaintance—in a manner the 
most piquant and unexpected—of the authoress of 
those romances which had so often filled her vivid 
imagination with ideas of apparitions, and prisoners 
dying of hunger in horrible dungeons. She consulted 
her watch perpetually, and counted the very seconds, 
At length there was a sound of carriage-wheels in 
the court-yard of the hotel. Madame Tallien rushed 
to the door; it opened, and the two celebrated fe- 
males stood face to face, 

The minister’s wife could not avoid recoiling with 
surprise, and some degree of consternation, before 
the singular figure that paused in the open doorway ; 
for Mrs. Radcliffe had stopped short, dazzled and 
bewildered by the lights of the saloon, which 
wounded eyes accustomed for some hours past to 
the humid obscurity of a dungeon. The English 
authoress presented a striking contrast to the radiant 
being before her. Dry, cold, and angular, her at- 


tire necessarily in some degree of disorder from her 
arrest, forced journey, and imprisonment, her whole 
aspect had in it something bizarre and fantastic, 
that added to her age at least ten years. 

A little recovered from her first surprise, Madame 
Tallien advanced towards the stranger, gave her a 
cordial welcome in English, and told her how happy 





she esteemed herself in having been the means of 
setting at liberty so celebrated an authoress. The 
Englishwoman made a polite repiy to this eompli- 
ment, and then they seated themselves before the 
fire, whose clear flame and vivifying heat were very 
welcome to the liberated prisoner, and quickly re- 
stored an activity of mind that appeared to have 
been benumbed by the coldness of her dungeon. 
The ensuing conversation was gay, piquant, full of 
charm and abandon, and was only interrupted by 
the orders given by Madame Tallien to her femme 
de chambre to send the carriage away, and deny her 
to all visitors. 

Mrs. Radcliffe had travelled much, and related 
her adventures with grace and originality. Hours 
flew by unheeded, and the Englishwoman was in 
the very midst of some bold enterprise of her journey 
in Switzerland, when the timepiece struck twelve. 

She turned pale, and a visible shuddering seized 
her. Then pausing in her tale, she looked wildly 
and fearfully around, as if following the movements 
of some invisible being. Madame Tallien, struck 
with a species of vague terror, dared not address a 
single word to her visitor. The latter at length 
abruptly rose, opened the door, and with an impera- 
tive gesture ordered some one by the name of Henry 
to leave the room, after which she appeared to ex- 
perience a sudden relief. 

The lovely Frenchwoman, with the tact of real 
kindness, appeared not to notice this strange inci- 
dent, and the new-made friends soon after separated, 
Madame Tallien herself conducting her guest to 
the apartment provided for her, where she took leave 
of her with an affectionate “au revoir /” 

The following evening Mrs. Radcliffe appeared 
in her hostess’s saloon, as soon as the latter had 
signified that she was ready to receive her. Calm 
and composed, habited @ la Francaise, the English 
romancist appeared ten years younger than she had 
done the evening before, and was even not without 
a certain degree of beauty. She said not a word on 
the scene of the preceding evening ; was gay, witty, 
amiable, and took an animated part in the conver- 
sation that followed. But as soon as the minute- 
hand of the timepiece pointed to half-past eleven, 
her color fied, a shade of pensiveness replaced her 
former gayety, and a few moments afterwards she 
took her leave of the company. 

The same thing happened the next day, and 
every ensuing evening. Madame Tallien could not 
avoid a feeling of curiosity, but she had too much 
politeness to question the stranger confided to her 
hospitality. In this way a month elapsed, at the 
end of which time Mrs. Radcliffe could not avoid 
expressing, one evening when she found herself 
alone with her new friend, her disappointment at 
being detained a prisoner in France, without the 
power of returning to her own country. Upon this, 
Madame Tallien rose, took a paper from a desk, 
and handed it to the Englishwoman. It was a pass- 
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port, dated from the same evening that Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe had been liberated from her dungeon. 

“Since you wish to leave your French friends,” 
said her lovely hostess, smiling, “ go, ingrate !” 

“Oh no, not ungrateful!” replied the authoress, 
taking the beautiful hands of her friend, and carry- 
ing them to her lips; “but the year is fast waning, 
and a solemn duty recalls me to my native land. 
In the churchyard of a poor village near London 
are two tombs, which I visit each Christmas day with 
flowers and prayers. If I return not before then, 
this will be the first time for five years that they 
have been neglected. Yeu already know all my 
other secrets,” she continued, lowering her voice; 
“it is my intention to confide this secret also to your 
friendly ears.” Passing her hand across her brow, 
the Englishwoman then proceeded to relate a strange 
and tragic tale. Suffice it to say, that it had left our 
authoress subject to a distressing and obstinate 
spectral illusion. In the reality of this appearance 
she firmly believed, not having sufficient knowledge 
of science to attribute her visitation to its true ori- 
gin—a partial disarrangement of the nervous sys- 
tem. This visitation regularly recurred at midnight, 
and at once accounted for the singular behavior that 
had so piqued the benevolent Frenchwoman’s cu- 
riosity. 





Mrs. Radcliffe now returned to London, where 
she shortly afterwards published “The Italian, or 
the Confessional of the Black Penitents.” 

We can, in our day, realize to ourselves very little 
of the effect produced by Anne Radcliffe’s romances 
at the time of their appearance. All the contempo- 
rary critics agree in testifying to their immense 
success, only inferior to that of the Waverley novels 
in more recent times. Now they appear nothing 
more than the efflux of a morbid imagination, full 
of hallucinations and absurdities, and insufferably 
tedious to our modern tastes, accustomed to the con- 
densed writing of the present day. Their uncon- 
nected plots are nevertheless not altogether devoid 
of a certain sort of interest, and are fraught with pic- 
turesque situations and melodramatic surprises. 
The living characters therein introduced present 
few natural features. We recognize everywhere the 
caprices of an unbridled fancy, and a prevailing 
vitiation of sense and taste. 

Anne Radcliffe died near London, on the 7th 
February, 1823, at the age of 63. The “New 
Monthly Magazine,” for May of that year, an- 
nounces her decease, and affirms that her death was 
accompanied by singular visions, which had pursued 


} her ever since a romantic event of her youth, 





VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


Tue distribution and development of plants on 
the earth’s surface appear to be in proportion to the 
amount of heat and light received from the sun. In 
tropical countries, which may be truly termed the 
paradise of plants, the utmost variety and luxuri- 
ance of growth prevail. In those bright and sunny 
lands, vegetation positively rushes up from the 
earth’s surface, the trees attain the most gigantic 
size, and are as numerous in species as herbs and 
shrubs ate with us, whilst, within the compass of a 
few leagues, thousands of different kinds of wild 
flowers may be collected. As we pass from tropical 
into temperate latitudes, and the earth receives less 
heat and light from the sun, we find a correspond- 
ing decrease in the beauty, variety, and fragrance 
of flowers ; whilst in the dark and snowy wilder- 
nesses of Spitzbergen, an extensive tract of coun- 
try lying within the polar circle, the trees are mere 
dwarf shrubs, and not more than thirty species of 
plants can be enumerated in an area extending for 
hundreds of miles. Plants seem, indeed, to be capa- 
ble of enduring all extremes of heat and cold. In 
one of the Geysers of Iceland, a spring, the water 
of which was hot enough to boil an egg in five mi- 
nutes, a species of Chara has been found growing 
and reproducing itself; whilst the snow which 








covers the mountains and valleys around the North 
Pole is reddened by the Protococus nivalis, a mi- 
nute plant that grows on its surface, and which, 
from its rapid diffusion, was supposed to fall from 
the sky. 

Plants are, in fact, found growing almost every- 
where. The lonely isles that rise above the waves 
of the Pacific Ocean, the snowy summits of the 
loftiest mountains, the deepest caverns of the earth, 
and waters of the sea, have all their appropriate 
vegetable forms. Even the desert has its spots of 
verdure; whilst the slightest crevice or inequality 
on rock, or wall, or mouldering ruin, is sufficient to 
arrest the progress of those invisible germs of vege- 
table life which are everywhere floating on the 
breeze. 

We are accustomed to admire the magnificent 
spectacle of the starry heavens; but let us look on 
the earth, at the splendors of the vegetable creation. 
From the lowly moss and lichen that cover, with 
their minute, but exquisitely beautiful foliage, the 
rugged rocks and the bark of trees, to the tall and 
stately palms, the noble arborescent ferns waving 
their crown of leaves in the pure breezes of heaven, 
far above the hot vapors of the Brazilian forest ; 


? from the minute inconspicuous aquatic plant, called 
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the duckmeat, which covers the surface of pools and 
stagnant waters with its scum-like vegetation, to the 
splendid Victoria Regia, the queen of water-lilies, 
eradled in the floods of the Amazon—what differ- 
ences in size! Yet nature has every variety of in- 
termediate form. From the six thousand years 
Baobab on the shores of the Senegal, to the fungus 
or mushroom, the growth of a single night, what 
differences in duration! Now the whole of this vast 
assemblage of organie being, this wealth of vegeta- 
ble form, is the result of the operation of a few sim- 
ple laws. We shall endeavor to show with what 
simple means nature accomplishes these magnificent 
results ; and let adoring thought rise to the Author 
of nature, whose is the plan and the building up of 
this beautiful fabric of vegetation, and of whose 
being and perfections we have the most abundant 
proof everywhere, whether the object of our contem- 
plation be a moss or @ sun. 

If a section be taken through any part of a plant 
vertically or horizontally, and the section be placed 
under a microscope, between two plates of glass 
with a drop of water, so as to give the object the 
necessary degree of transparency, it will present to 
the eye the appearance of a network of cells, form- 
ing a structure not unlike a honeycomb (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1. 
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These cells are, in almost every instance, so small 
that it is impossible to see them without the micro- 
scope; so that this instrument is essential to the 
student, and without it no progress can be made 
with security in these researches. The primitive, 
or normal form of the cells is supposed to be a 
sphere (Fig. 2), and from this type every variety of 
form takes its rise, owing to the influence of pres- 
sure. It is by the growth of the plant that pressure 
is produced on its cells and their form altered. If 
the growth of the plant takes place more rapidly in 
one part than in another, the cells commonly elon- 
gate in that part, and become oblong or tubular 
when full and prismatic, if laterally compressed, as 
is the case in young shoots and branches. In the 


parenchyme, or stratum of green vegetable matter 
in the leaf, where they do not impress each other, 
they are globular; so also they assume this form in 
the loose and pulpy parts of fruits. In the pith, 
where they are exposed to pressure on all sides by 
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the adjacent cells, they become hexagonal. It will 
be easy to see from this how, from so simple an ele- 





ment as a cell, may proceed a countless number of 
different forms of tissue. 

In the fruit of the orange, the cell. are of con- 
siderable size, and may be readily perceived by the 
naked eye. This cellular appearance is visible in 
all plants, when submitted to microscopic inspec- 
tion. It is therefore evident that a plant is built up 
with cells, much in the same manner as a wall is 
built up of bricks. Its whole fabric consists of a count- 
less number of cells, which assume a certain deter- 
minate form, according to certain fixed natural laws, 
and the whole process of vegetable growth consists, 
in its essential elements, in their continued and 
rapid multiplication. A knowledge of the processes 
of nature in the formation, growth, and propagation 
of cells, is therefore of the utmost importance, to 
enable us to understand the structure of plants, and 
clearly forms the foundation of the science of 
botany. 





THE STAR OF EARTH 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 


Nieut’s sable curtain was let gently down 
Over the spacious window of the sky, 

And sullen darkness, with a gloom profound, 
Was all that met my weary aching eye! 


From the deep stillness came a sudden gleam, 
*Twas like the twinkling of some tiny star: 
It stole upon me like a brilliant dream 
Of some sweet land of beauty from afar! 


"Twas a lamp-light: what beauty in its ray! 

For there were gathered happy ones at home, 
Darkness was light upon the dreary way, 

For my own Earth-Star to my thoughts had come. 


Oh! cheering, blessed light, the lamp of love, 
That shines on every circle gathered round ; 

Afar, it seems but just dropped from above— 
But near, a scene of Paradise is found! 


O Star of Earth! what were our life below, 
If from thee came no ray to human eye! 

If never more love’s beacon light should ylow, 
How starless—moonless, too—would be thy sky! 











A LEGEND OF THE SECOND CRUSADE IN THE HOLY LAND. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HASAN SABAR. 


BY MRS. 


8. H. WADDELL. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


CHAPTER I. 


I saw one 
Who loved the greenwood bank and lowing herd, 
The russet prize, a restless life, 


The din of battle, and the roaring sea. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Tue River Cydnus rises in Mount Taurus, in the 
district of Cilicia in Asia Minor, and is celebrated 
for having borne upon its billows the victorious 
Alexander while bathing and wrestling with its ra- 
pid waters. The Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes, sailed in all the gorgeousness 
of Eastern magnificence over its flowing surface, 
and the city of Tarsus, celebrated for its rivalship 
with Athens, dresses its borders ere it falls into the 
depths of the Mediterranean. 

In the section of the city known as St. Paul’s 
birthplace, resided my parents. They were at this 
period in the possession of much wealth ; and my 
father was well calculated from his talents, indomit- 
able spirit, and prudence, to amass, rather than 
diminish it. 

Being their first and only child, I was naturally 
an object of great solicitude, and my having made 
my appearance in the midst of civil and foreign war, 
tended additionally to increase their anxiety for my 


welfare. The Turks and Greeks were at war in con- ‘ 


sequence of the loss of the greater part of Lesser 
Asia, which Suleiman, a cousin of the Seljukian Sul- 
tan, Malek Shah, had wrested from the Byzantine 
emperor. The difficulties as to the rightful succes- 
sion of the Prophet occasioned the immediate strife 
between the Fatimites or Egyptian Mohammedans, 
and the Seljucides or Syrian followers of the Pro- 
phet. Upon these contending parties Europe hurled 
the Crusaders. 

Not to depart from the thread of my history, it is 
necessary to state that my father placed me, at an 
early age, in the care of a learned Imaum, whose 
excessive gravity and taciturnity rendered him im- 
pressive enough, I thought, without other opinions 
which he maintained as expedient in bringing the 
brilliant parts of youth forward, namely: the basti- 
nado, which he held as equal to Aladdin’s lamp in 
discovering the hidden treasures of a boy’s mind. 
Suffice it to say that he thought it the best evidence 
of his affection for my, parents, and myself, to carry 





out his theory into practice; and I have since, in an 
idle hour, reckoned one hundred different times that 
he gathered his sycamore twigs, and, having bound 
me, delved into the soles of my feet for sparks of 
genius and treasures of memory. 

Well do I recollect my father’s entering, one morn- 
ing, the Imaum’s apartment, and taking the Koran, 
with a troubled countenance, from my lap, raised 
me by the hand from the cross-legged position in 
which I was seated. My instructor’s habit of silence 
debarred his inquiring into this singular and unusual 
conduct, and I quickly ran over in my mind all of 
my demeanor during the past week, apprehending 
that I had unwittingly incurred his displeasure, and 
was, in consequence, to have an interview with my 
adversary the bastinado; but he soon dispelled those 
fears by saying to the Imaum :— 

“We must set forth, worshipful Al Alpso, and 
place all things of value in the Turkish garrison, 
for there is now marching, within s league of us, 
that limb of Eblis, Tancred, Prince of Otranto, with 
a thousand lances, crossbowmen, and men-at-arms, 
and they are but an atom, a mere fraction, from the 
great mass of the army. How many follow his 
route, Allah alone knows! Ah! by the beard of 
Abraham, we are in a rueful plight. The barracks— 
a spider’s web arrayed against a falling pyramid ; and 
the town, composed of so many Armenian and Greek 
Christians, must, of course, render us weakness it- 
self. There is lunacy in resistance ; but so sure as 
that obstinate mule, at the head of the garrison, 
takes it into his head to give battle, he will go for 
the sake of that maxim of his: ‘Opinion to the 
death.’ By the beard of Abraham, his motto is as 
mad as his actions. Some evil genii must have pre- 
sided over the divan when he was placed in com- 
mand.” 

Al Alpso said not a word, but, hastily rising, sig- 
nified, by pointing to the door, that he was ready 
to depart. 

We found my mother in possession of the news, 
and perfectly composed ; indeed, she was a woman 
of unusual character and intelligence. 

When my father and Al Alpso set forth to the gar- 
rison, I followed unobserved, and, although but a 
child, was provident enough to slip into my girdle a 
Damascus blade dirk, thinking my parent or pre- 
ceptor might need the use of it in addition to their 
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own, before the valuables were secured or they have ; 


time to reason with the garrison. 

They found the commander engaged in sketching 
a plan of attack, and when the Imaum and my 
father reasoned as to the folly of such measures 
with their invaders, I heard the general say :— 

“Allah Achar! my opinion is already formed— 
the Infidels shall feel, this day, the edge of a Turk- 
ish scimitar, and yield as the enemies of Moham- 
med. Did not the inhabitants of Mecca, though a 
thousand in number, fall before the sword of the 
Prophet with one hundred and thirteen followers ? 
Did not Omar overcome Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, 
and Persians, overthrowing with the latter the an- 
cient religion of the Magi? This was determination 
leagued with the scimitar, Allah Kebur !” 

“ But,” continued my father, “ most valiant, there 
is not now that fanaticism which in those days pro- 
pelled to victory; then they expected supernatural 
assistance, but now Mohammedans rely only upon 
such aid as wisdom, united with strength, and a love 
of our religion and country, affords.” 

“ Allah Karim! wise Zenghi,” answered the com- 
mander of the garrison, “a man is but a child un- 
less he preserves tenacity in all of his opinions: 
* Opinion to the death !’” As he uttered the last sen- 
tence, my father rushed out of the apartment, fol- 
lowed by the Imaum Al Alpso, and I heard him 
mutter, “ Infatuated—rushing to destruction—hor- 
rible massacre.” 

I remained standing by the wall of the courtway, 
when a point of war, sounded from the approaching 
army, roused all of my energy and enthusiasm. I 
thought of an expedient at once wild and daring: 
it was to go in the midst of those foreign foes, and 
see all of the beauty and grandeur of war. I darted 
off for the Armenian quarter of the city, for the pur- 
pose of finding an intimate friend of mine. 

“ Cosroes,” said I, “ go with me to the myrtle ter- 
race; and bring, as soon as you can, a suit of your 
clothes for me.” 

“But why, Hasan?” said the affectionate boy. 
“This is a strange request, and at such a time.” 

“ If you love me,” I responded, “ bring the clothes, 
and ask me no questions at this time.” 

The clothes were brought, and I soon dressed ; 
and, standing at the main gateway, in front of the 
encamping Crusaders, it was not long before it was 
opened, and an Armenian citizen of much influence 
in Tarsus passed through, for the purpose of parley 
with the nobles of the army. I stepped immediate- 
ly after him, and had the satisfaction to hear the 
gate locked behind me. 

Never shall I forget the impression made upon 
my young imagination by the gallant sight spread 
before me. The hum of voices in an unknown 
tongue confused me, and I found, from the eommo- 
tion of men and horses, that it was necessary for me 
to secure for myself some corner, where I could in- 
dulge my curiosity without being trodden under 





foot. The base of a tall cypress afforded me a com- 
modious sight of the entire encampment, from which 
my vision was occasionally obscured by the flash 
and glitter of their armor, and I frequently rubbed 
my eyes that I might better behold the gallant bear- 
ing of their knights, whose lances, tipped with pen- 
nons, resembled the spars of an undulating fleet. 
Their war-horses were led, and never mounted, as I 
afterwards saw, but for battle; the bow and arrow, 
the plaything of my childhood, was in their hands a 
new instrument. While I gazed intently, I heard a 
soldier say, “ Now, Ned, our wager, man; bring thy 
arbelast, and bear upon yonder cypress.” 

The vassal stepped forward; he held the arbelast 
firmly with his feet, drew the iron-shod bolt with 
his right hand, and away darted the shaft ; but, be- 
fore I had time to observe its mark, my attention 
was absorbed by the appearance of the handsomest 
and noblest-looking man I ever beheld. 

Pyrrhus, the Armenian, advanced towards him, 
and, placing his hand on his heart, said— 

“Prince Tancred, we of Tarsus are followers of 
the cross, with the exception of a Turkish garrison 
of five hundred men, from whom we have suffered 
severe oppression and tyranny. Were we to show 
the smallest symptom of yielding the town to you, 
which we, under other circumstances, would gladly 
do, the scimitar would sever our heads ere the gates 
could be opened to you. So, by your noble pre- 
sence, I beg leave to return to the town, bearing to 
the garrison any message your grace may please to 
honor me with.” 

“ Deeply do we sympathize with your wrongs,” 
said Prince Tancred. “ It was even for this, and 
the overwhelming disgrace of the blessed sepul- 
chre’s being in infidel hands, that you now see the 
bloody symbol of the cross emblazoned on our 
breast, and fluttering sleeplessly by day and by 
night over our heads. Say to the garrison that we 
are aware that their number equals half of ours, 
that it is not my wish to shed blood recklessly ; if 
they will elevate my banner over the walls of the 
city, all will be well with them.” 

Pyrrhus shook his head, bowed lowly, and left 
the encampment. 

He had not been absent more than a half hour, 
before I heard, from five or six hundred voices, 
“ Alla illa alla, Mohammed re soul alla!”* 

The chivalrous Tancred hastened into his pavil- 
ion, and, in a very short time, was standing at the 
head of his troops, armed cap-d-pie, his countenance 
calm and commanding, and his gestures so fall of 
manly grace, that I was only restrained by the re- 
collection of my father from throwing myself at his 
feet, and begging that he would allow me to follow 
him through life. 

I was roused by the sound of several trumpets, 
and the ery of “ Remember the holy sepulchre! God 





* Mohammedan war-ry. 
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wills it! God wills it !” and all was silent for some 
time. I turned in the direction of the city just as 
some wild strains of music, with the ery, “ Allah 
hu!” rose at the gateway. Out rushed the garrison, 
followed by such of the citizens as could bear arms; 
but, in a half hour, men and horses were rolling in 
the sand, and clouds of dust enveloped cross and 
crescent. But for the whiz of arrows, twang of 
crossbows, and crash of spears, the noise of kettle- 
drums and trumpets, with an occasional cry from 
the wounded and dying, I could never have known, 
so dense was the drapery of dust enveloping the 
place of skirmish, what was transpiring beyond it. 

The Turks hurried towards the city in great con- 
fusion, and I gazed with the utmost anxiety at their 
retreat, until my eyes caught, over the walls of Tar- 
sus, a broad banner unfolding its blue field and sil- 
ver cross to the breezes of the Mediterranean. It 
was Prince Tancred’s, speaking more loudly than 
trumpet peals his victory over the garrison. 

I now, for the first time, thought that my father 
might be among the slain or wounded; for, al- 
though he was not an orthodox Mohammedan, being 
in his faith partly a Ghiber, or Fire-worshipper, yet 
he observed the essentials of the Koran, and so 
often were his slippers left at the door of the 
mosque, that they were as well known in Tarsus as 
his person—he was not regarded as the resident 
Christians : he paid no tribute money, and was not, 
like them, excluded from office, and prohibited mili- 
tary service. 

I ran over the field of conflict, and was relieved 
by seeing nothing of him. The carnage shocked 
my young mind to such an extent, that it produced 
nausea, and I dropped on the ground, covering my 
face with my hands. A heavy sigh, and “ Water, 
for St. Cyprian’s sake!” induced me to look in the 
direction of the sound, and found that it proceeded 
from a knight in full armor, who was literally clothed 
in blood. I fled to a cistern near the walls of the 
city, unchained the copper cup, filled it with water, 
and returned. 

Prince Tancred, and a youth of sixteen or seven- 
teen, were unharnessing and stanching the blood 
which so freely flowed from the wounded knight. 
They gave him the cup, which he drained with an 
eagerness I had never before witnessed. 

“May St. Cyprian assoile thee for that saving 
oup !” said he, reviving a little. 

I followed the group, as they bore away the 
knight, heartily rejoiced to turn from this field of 
suffering and death, particularly as it was now at- 
tended by leeches with amulets, Hadgees and 
Imaums: I also saw the glitter of instruments in 
the hands of crusading surgeons, and the flowing 
gowns of sably-dressed priests. 

St. Cyprian’s votary was laid upon finely-dressed 
skins, in Prince Tancred’s pavilion, while his chap- 
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lain, who well understood the healing art, pronounced 
him only exhausted from loss of blood, and not in 
danger from the wound. “Though,” added the 
chaplain, “he would now have been in paradise, 
had he not been so promptly attended to.” 

“Ah, by my halidome, Valfrino,” said Prince 
Tancred, “it is well for thee it was not a poisoned 
arrow, or Ernest there”—pointing to his page— 
“and myself would have been singing now, for my 
beloved squire’s soul, the miserere ; and happy am 
I that our good chaplain is not lighting wax tapers 
at thy feet, man, in place of heating them for thee ! 
Canst thou say what manner of man it was that 
aimed his shaft so successfully at thee ?” 

Valfrino* made a grimace, in which he changed 
his countenance, and strikingly resembled the com- 
mander of the garrison. I involuntarily said— 

“ Opinion, to the death!” And, for the first time, 
arrested attention. 

“Thou wast there, then?” said the squire—for 
such was Valfrino, and not a knight. 

“No, sire,” I replied; “some distance off. But 
I know the commander of the garrison.” 

“Well,” he responded, “his last words were such 
as you repeated, when I returned, with a sword-blow 
on the head, the compliment of his arrow.” 

I shuddered to think of the bloody change pro- 
duced in a few minutes; but my attention was ab- 
stracted by shouts from the garrison again, of “ Alla 
illa alla,” and by the arrival of several officers, who 
came to inform Prince Tancred that, in the direc- 
tion of the hills, flying squadrons of Turks were 
pouring down, and, according to their mode of war- 
fare, showers of arrows would be rained in the midst 
of the army, and they immediately disappear. 

Prince Tancred made every arrangement for de- 
fence and attack, and marched in the direction of 
the Turks. 

I was so much interested in their military evolu- 
tions, that I returned to my cypress post and 
climbed aloft, that I might see beyond the undula- 
tions of the hills. As soon as the troops advanced 
sufficiently near to be mutually recognized, what 
was my surprise when, in place of a furious charge, 
Prince Tancred and the advancing general cast their 
shields and arms on the ground, and rushed into 
each other’s arms! 

I was all curiosity to see the newly-arrived war- 
riors, and set off to the pavilion. Upon reaching 
it, I went directly to Valfrino’s couch. He extend. 
ed his hand to me, and motioned that I should sit 
down. My Armenian dress, with the knowledge I 
possessed of Greek and lingua-francka—derived 
from associating with the Christians of Tarsus— 
enabled me to pass for one in the Frankish camp. 


* Prince Tancred’s squire was the greatest mimic of his 
day. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Baipwi, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and, some two or more years after this period, his 
successor in the kingdom of Jerusalem, did not im- 
press my mind with that sense of noble elevation 
that I always felt upon seeing Tancred ; his per- 
sonal advantages were greater too than usual, hav- 
ing a large and commanding figure, strong and 
regular features, with a grave and studied manner. 

He was conducted by Prince Tancred into his 
pavilion, assigned the most honorable seat, and en- 
tertained with affectionate courtesy. Ernest brought, 
on a silver salver, goblets of wine, and served it 
kneeling on one knee. 

“The health of the Lady Godchild!” said the 
prince. 

I observed a shade pass over the brow of his 
guest, when the former observed— 

“This is imperial wine: the Greeks, no doubt, 
would have us believe it the same served by Gany- 
mede to Jupiter. While my liege lord, Bohemond, 
was persuading me to take the oath at Constantino- 
ple, the Emperor Alexius, after his subtle fashion, 
undertook to buy my allegiance and good-will. He 
sent me a pipe of Tokay, such, he avowed, as Hun- 
gary rarely produced. I returned his present with 
scorn, and requested him to recollect that ‘I was a 
knight ere I became a Crusader.’ He was foiled in 
his expectations; but again requested my accept- 
ance of the wine, even should I determine never to 
acquiesce in the political measures of his cabinet. I 
sent, by my page, an embroidered sword-belt, with 
a buckle of gold set with costly jewels, directing 
him to take for me the pipe of wine, should the em- 
peror show his disinterestedness by reeeiving the 
belt. Alexius, according to custom, vacillated, when 
his imperious queen remarked, ‘ Hast thou, noble 
emperor, not already been mistrusted enough, and 
accused of every humiliating and insidious mode of 
acquiring allegiance from, and dominion over the 
Crusaders, even to poisoning their chiefs, to show 
for once that an emperor of the ancient and re- 
nowned Greeks could make a paltry present without 
some hidden motive beneath it ” 

“ But, leaving Constantinople, its emperor, and 
its wines,” continued Prince Tancred, “ for a subject 
of more immediate interest, tell me, noble Baldwin, 
whether your march, after our separation in Iconium, 
proved adventurous with the heathen or not ?” 

“ As to adventures,” replied Baldwin, “I will say 
we had enough of them; but they were in the hea- 
thenish form of famine and burning sands. Our 
arrival at the Bosphorus, and intended progress 
through Lesser Asia into Syria, spread like wildfire 
among the inhabitants, who thereupon left the coun- 
try, taking with them every movable of value. We 
necessarily suffered many and severe privations ; 





look back when his hand is on the plough ;’ and, by 
your leave, we will discuss something of a merrier 
character than hunger and fatigue, if it were only 
for the sake of rejoicing that our trouble is so far 
over.” 

T now left the encampment without ceremony, as 
I had entered it, and returned to my parents. My 
father was pleased with the relation of my exploits, 
and promised that I should return, on the following 
morning, to the Christian encampment. This was 
the greatest indulgence he could have bestowed on 
me; and, accordingly, as soon as I partook of my 
morning’s repast, I set forth, and was again by the 
side of Valfrino’s couch, finding him much im- 
proved. He appeared glad to see me, and said— 

“You shall be my page by and by, Hasan, when 
I become a belted knight; and we will have bright 
times among the infidels.” 

A sudden vision of Al Alpso and my father flitted 
before me, and I was unable to thank him. My 
embarrassment was relieved by a loud altercation 
outside of the pavilion; and, from Valfrino’s ex- 
clamations and chagrin, I saw that it was some- 
thing of great moment. He would say— 

“ By ail the saints, I knew it would be so! No 
man, who acts as he does towards his lady wife, 
could fail in having the worst of dispositions. By 
St. Cyprian, and that is beyond endurance! Only 
hear him !” 

I went to the door-way of the pavilion as Prince 
Tancred said— 

“ But remember, our lord of Rouillon, and Bohe- 
mond of Tarentum, sent us from Antioch—as your 
noble brother was ill of wounds—to seek adventures 
with the heathen, and to explore the country. We 
separated, you remember, in Iconium, to fulfil in 
separate directions the command of our leaders and 
liege lords of the crusade. How now? Have I not 
a right to Tarsus, when won by my good sword ? 
My determination is, as in duty bound from the 
laws of our combination, to hold possession until the 
arrival of my liege lord of Tarentum, or until I 
shall hear of his will as to the disposal of the city.” 

Baldwin reptied to this by saying— 

“ Had I observed thy banner waving over those 
walls yesterday, parched be my tongue forever if I 
would have tasted thy wine, or entered thy pavilion, 
until thou hadst divided the honors of victory with 
me, or given over the town to be plundered.” 

“Why, my lord Baldwin,” replied Tancred, “ can 
you be mad? What possible shadow of a right have 
you to any part of Tarsus, when you were absent, 
and on a different mission, at the time I overcame 
the garrison ?” 

Baldwin made no reply ; but, going into the city, 
he very soon raised a tumult, and I saw, with amaze- 
ment, Prince Tancred’s banner lowered and that of 
Baldwin elevated in ite place. 

The troops, led by the knights of each leader, ar- 


but it is the duty of a soldier, you know, ‘not to { rayed themselves in order for combat, when the gal- 
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lant and pious Tancred stepped forward, and, bar- 
ing his domelike forehead, said to the Crusaiers—- 

“ My beloved brethren, look upon your bosoms, 
and those crimson crosses will reproach you. I ap- 
peal to you, by the great and holy cause in which 
we have embarked, to sheath your swords and trail 
your lances, as if for a funeral ; for it is one, indeed, 
to our blessed cause, should such a scene as this be 
acted. Let Baldwin take the city of Tarsus, and 
welcome ; so that he receives it in Christian peace 
—that peace which we have vowed to keep with 
every follower of the cross, under all circumstances 
of wrong and of aggression. I trust I shall now set 
you that example ; for I will this moment turn from 
Cilicia, and seek, in more distant regions, other vic- 
tories and other achievements, in which I hope to 
aid our united strength in wresting from infidel 
hands the sepulchre of the Saviour of the universe.” 

A deep silence prevailed, and, when Prince Tan- 
ered turned to his pavilion, shout after shout of 
“Long live the brave, the virtuous Tancred !” vi- 
brated through the city, and echoed over the wide 
and blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

With a heavy heart, I returned to my home, and 
seated myself on a mat. I heard my father relate 
the proceedings of Baldwin with indignation. He 
had caused the people of Tarsus to revolt by repre- 
senting to them that his brother, Godfrey, of Bouil- 
lon, being chief in command of the Crusaders, 
would severely punish any disobedience on their 
part to his authority; and, should they not pull 
down Prince Tancred’s banner and plant his in its 
place, they would find no quarter upon the arrival 
of Godfrey and Bohemond, My father added that 
he had seen, in that short time, enough of Baldwin 
to dislike him, and that he had formed a resolution 
as to his own movements—that, at midnight, he 
would leave the city; and “you, Hasan,” he con- 
tinued, “ will remember that you have been taught 
to obey your parents: you are not to leave this 
house but by my permission.” 

He then turned to the imaum— 

“ Worshipful hogia,* we buried our treasure in 
the garden, you know, when we found that the gar- 
rison would resist these infidel invaders. You will 
collect it when I give you an intimaticn of the time. 
And now I will see our camels fed, and look after 
other preparations.” 

I greatly desired to see Cosroes, and bid him fare- 
well, but dreaded to disobey my father’s commands. 

The period of midnight found the imaum and my 
father mounted on mules ; two sumpter camels bore 
our baggage and provisions, another carried my mo- 
ther and myself, with acouple of handsomely-finished 
sacks filled with confectionery and dried fruits. We 
travelled in silence for two leagues, when my father 
slackened his pace, and remarked— 
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“ Our journey now lies midway of these invading 
Franks; their armies are overrunning the interior 
of this country, and their fleets and piratical vessels 
cover the Mediterranean. As the latter seldom ap- 
pear in sight of the Vilician coast, I propose that 
our route should be within a league of the sea- 
shore; that we cross the River Pinarus, thence over 
the Mountains of Amanus, where I hope to join a 
caravan which will touch at Antioch. There I will 
abide a while with my beloved friend, Phirouz, the 
beni zerri.* The Crusaders will, from all accounts, 
confine their warfare to Roum”—4i. ¢e., the Greek 
empire—“ until the conquests made by the Turks 
are restored to Alexius, who will then unite with the 
Croisers in attempting the conquest of Palestine.” 

The imaum nodded his assent, and my mother re- 
marked that we would then be but a week on the 
road, which was a great relief to her, as she dreaded 
the Syrian sun as much as the cross-handled sword 
of these djourst from the west. 

In crossing over the last ridge of Amanus, we saw 
beneath us the caravan so much desired by my fa- 
ther. Lights were glowing and glimmering, disap- 
pearing and rekindling, as you have seen ignes 
fatui in damp and marshy situations. They had 
just halted, and were lighting their fires; men were 
yet in the saddle, and women, inclosed in caftans 
and veils, stepping from kneeling camels and 
dromedaries; slaves were spreading carpets, dress- 
ing pilaus, or unburthening camels, and piling up 
bales of goods, which were scattered about, in posi- 
tions of greater security. Persons of distinction and 
Turkish merchants were sitting cross-legged upon 
mats and carpets; singers were amusing crowds, 
who were standing, sitting, and lying down about 
them; imaums were throwing themselves in differ- 
ent positions, as they prayed; while others per- 
formed their ablutions, or listened, with wonder and 
veneration, to green-turbaned hadgees, 

As soon as my father stopped, and while he was 
assisting my mother to dismount, I slipped from the 
camel for the purpose of joining a group that I had 
observed perfectly enchanted by a tall man, with a 
turban as white as snow, a jetty beard, and flashing 
eyes. Before reaching him, I would occasionally 
hear the rich intonations of his voice, as he elevated 
it in various cadences. His gestures were full of 
animation and natural grace, and he would some- 
times most expressively and rapidly change the 
style of his costume by a mere elevation or droop of 
his robe. He would, again, draw his dagger, and 
quickly sheath it; sometimes, as quick as light, his 
bow would be strung; and now he portrayed grief, 
with all of its overwhelming desolation: from this 





* Historians inform us that Phirous, though of a noble 
family in Armenia, was not ashamed of the title, “ beni 
serri” (or armor-maker). 
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the alternation was as rapid. His white teeth would 
glitter, and his mouth assume all of the merriment 
of joyous laughter. During this time, the group 
would intuitively draw nearer; they elevated their 
arms, shouted aloud, then sunk their heads, and 
sorrowfully ejaculated, “ Alla! Alla !” 

This individual was called Merari, the poet and 
story-teller. I returned to my parents, thinking 
that Merari’s eloquence would charm them into for- 
getfulness of their fatigue,and found that my father 
had employed a hired servant to attend him as 
groom, and was purchasing from hucksters, who had 
already spread out a furnished bazaar, every neces- 
sary for our supper. His very neat tent was pitched 
beneath. the beautiful palin, at the base of which we 
had alighted. 

I passed into the tent, and found my mother sit- 
ting on one of her handsome carpets, awaiting the 
return of my father, and the imaum, Al Alpso, tell- 
ing over his rosary of date-stenes. 

When my father entered the tent, he brought with 
him the renegade, Phirouz. His appearance was 
always unpleasant to me, particularly a squint in 
both of his eyes, which gave him a barbarous look. 
He was tall and brawny, with a club-foot, on which 
he walked as if badly crippled. 

“ Well, brother,” said my father to the renegade, 
* glad am I to find thee here. What brought thee 
off from Antioch ?” 

“ Only to gratify the governor of the city,” he re- 
plied, pointing towards the tent-door. 

“And is he with the caravan?” inquired my fa- 
ther. 

“ Indeed, he is,” responded the renegade, Phirouz. 
“You will recognize him in this crowd of two thou- 
sand souls—may the Prophet guard them !—by an 
elephant he travels on: it is white, and covered 
with fringed-silk hangings ; above the canopy, un- 
der which he is seated, there are flags; the head of 
the elephant is dressed with ostrich feathers; and he 
has two lieutenants stationed by the animal, with 
drawn swords; twenty skilful archers follow him, 
and twenty precede him. He takes a letter from 
Sultan Kilidge Arslan,* which he has to read to a 
divan upon reaching Antioch. You must recollect 
to teach Hésan the usual observances on these oc- 
casions. 

“ Hasan,” continued he, “you must not sit with 
your back towards that green tent surmounted by a 
golden crescent; the sultan’s letter alone occupies 
it, and you see it is guarded by a soldier with a 
drawn scimitar. It was taken, a short time pre- 
‘viously to your arrival, from the elephant on which 
the governor rides, with sounding trumpets and 
thundering drums.” 





* (Sword lion), son of Suleiman, cousin of Sultan Malek 
Shah. 
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On the following morning, as the sun was redden- 
ing the east, and birds of the dawn were singing 
glad anthems, as they shook the dew-drops from 
their plumage, I was roused by the ery of the muez- 
zin; and, as soon as our orisons were performed, I 
saw all in motion for our departure. 

The order of march was as follows: A mule was 
placed at the head of the caravan, and fastened to 
him were fifty camels in a string, one before another, 
on which riders, merchandise, and luggage were 
placed ; then, after the ceremonies already men- 
tioned, the green and gold tent was struck, and the 
sultan’s letter placed with the governor on the ele- 
phant; now followed another mule and fifty more 
camels, and in the centre, not far from the governor, 
came Merari, the poet and story-teller; near him 
was my father’s party, with the renegade. We were 
with the second mule and fifty camels. After this 
followed many on foot and on mules. When, how- 
ever, a cloud of dust was perceived, or voices heard, 
the rider in advance, who was mounted on the fore- 
most mule, placed his thumbs at the back of his 
ears, and uttered a shrill ery; it was conveyed, from 
one to another, to the extremity of the caravan, 
which instantly formed a dense square, the valu- 
ables and defenceless occupying the centre, while 
the armed and strong closed the front, the rear, and 
the wings. In this way, we travelled pleasantly 
and safely, until we reached the towering walls of 
the mountain which border the north side of the 
city of Antioch, and saw the glitter of the Orontes, 
as it dashed its billows on the massive walls*of 
Antioch. They are of solid pieces of stone, so broad 
in diameter that a chariot and four horses might 
make a circuit of the city. Four hundred and fifty 
towers are built, at proper distances, on the walls, 
and on the south is situated the city castle. We 
passed, in the rear of the governor, through the 
bridge gate on the north of Antioch, while the cara- 
van remained for the night in the suburbs, being on 
their journey to Palestine and Bassora. 

The renegade, Phirouz, had ingratiated himself 
with the governor of this city, and was often in- 
trusted with the secret measures of the divan. His 
residence was near the palace of Baghi Seyan, who, 
being sprung from the race of the Seljukian princes, 
was regarded by the reigning sultan with all of the 
respect due to one of his descent; and the emir’s 
nature commanded respect, although he possessed 
but a small portion of the affection of his people. 
He lived in great splendor, and the renegade pro- 
mised my father that, should he require patronage, 
he would say all within his power that was favor- 
able to the governor for him. 

My father was in possession of a handsome resi 
dence in the city; and, after bidding adicu to his 
acquaintances, he set forth in the direction of his 
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establishment, and was soon comfortably settled ; 
while the imaum and myself carried on our investi- 
gation of parchment, with occasional introductions 
to the bastinado. 

My father’s profession was mercantile. He was 
soon installed in a part of the bazaar. As was his 
habit when residing in Tarsus, his business here had 
been carried on by agents; but now, although he 
employed many clerks, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of other wealthy merchants, yet he chose to be 
a great deal in the establishment, and saw much of 
his large business transacted under his immediate 
inspection. I need not say that this added not 4 
little to his wealth ; and my mother’s refined taste, 
and ample means of indulging her fancies, occa- 
sioned the appellation of Zenghi, the Guzel, or beau- 
tiful, by which his family were distinguished from 
two others of the same name in Antioch. 

A Jew, known as Ben Joseph, was my father’s 
homme d’affaires: indeed, all who undertook busi- 
ness of this nature invariably employed some one 
of these sons of Judah; their sagacity and attention 
to moneyed transactions were remarkable ; and, in- 
deed, what else could be expected from a people 
who saw that their only strength, so far as their 
fellow-men were considered, consisted in gold and 
silver. 
of the national marks of his people; his beard was 
remarkably long, hanging to his girdle, and, being 
dyed of an orange color, with henna, according to 
their custom, as were his eyebrows, lent his aquiline 
nose and sharp eyes a peculiar expression. 

I used to observe that, whenever Phirouz, the 
renegade, made his appearance, as he frequently did, 
to converse with my father, Ben Joseph was serious 
and distant. He appeared to withdraw himself 
within himself; and the renegade, after observing 
his reserve for some time, would touch his heart, 
and immediately turn his back, as if determined to 
show the Jew that he cared as little for his ac- 
quaintance as he appeared to do for him. 

On one of these occasions, while Phirouz was sip- 
ping his sherbet, cooled by the snows of Caucasus, 
he said to my father— 

“ Holy St. Gregory—I mean holy Prophet—what 
is to become, brother Zenghi, of trade and traffic, 
when we are situated as the antelope told in story, 
who, being on his journey to the forest, and having 
to pass a plain in which the cusa-grass of the Fire- 
worshippers grew, found, from a burning coal 
dropped by a dervish, that the dry grass was kin- 
dling rapidly all around him. He deliberated in 
his dilemma, and bethought him of some expedient 
by which he could escape; but he found to remain 
was to be destroyed, and to fly was to be singed 
cruelly, if not to death. So, choosing the lesser of 
the two evils, he bounded off on his way home, car- 
rying to his covey lacerated marks of his adventure. 
So, brother, is it with us; what with the Franks on 
one side, the marauding Arabs on the other, with 


Ben Joseph was a small, thin man, with all 


the contending factions of the Caliphate, we are hem- 
med in by fire and sword very like the poor ante- 
lope I have just related the legend of.” 

“You are right, Phirouz Beni Zerri,” answered 
my father. “I trust we shall escape the scenes of 
war in this beautiful country. We have reason to 
hope that the infidels will confine their bloodshed to 
Lesser Asia; and, after satisfying that tyrant of a 
Greek, Alexius, by restoring those dominions he 
was too weak to keep in his possession, take ship- 
ping for Palestine. Jerusalem will be their head- 
quarters. Our commerce, as you have observed, 
brother, is sadly tangled—ah, worse than the knot 
of Gordius, which the imaum taught H4san the na- 
ture of in his morning’s lesson. But to be free from 
the immediate scene of war, as the imaum also says, 
and truly, is to be free from the dwelling of Eblis.” 

“ Ah,” muttered Ben Joseph, “ a worse fire burns 
for an apostate like thee !” 

When the renegade made his salaam and depart- 
ed, my father turned to Ben Joseph, and said— 

“Hear, Ben Joseph, hast thou received any tid- 
ings from thy tribe on the Rhine lately ?” 

“ Ah,” he replied, “ these are times full of tribu- 
lation to the hqgse of Jacob; the days of visitation 
arecome. In the month Elul, at Worms and Treves, 
they were called on by those sworn to Baal* to re- 
nounce the religion of the Hebrews ; but, when they 
asked time for consideration, it was only to prepare 
for death, and their blood mingled by their own 
hands with that of their wives and children. The 
holy Rabbi Isaac was slain for the sanctification of 
the law: his wisdom was as that of Asaph and Hy- 
men. In Mentz and Spires—but why enumerate ? 
How shall we drink the bitter cup? They have 
gone to dwell in the dew of light; may God, in his 
mercy, avenge their innocent blood !” 

I felt for Ben Joseph when I saw him rend kis 
garments and shower ashes on his clean turban, 
until that and his face were completely disfigured. 

Those who have never witnessed this ancient 
mode of evincing grief can form no adequate idea 
of its solemnity; the forlorn and expressive counte- 
nance, the figure developing an utter disregard to 
any interest in appearances, and consequently ab- 
stracted from the things of time, appears as if the 
heart and soul of the individual had fled away, leav- 
ing only a melancholy representation of what it 
once was. 

I was engaged, while at Antioch, in close study 
with Al Alpso, during which time my life passed mo- 
notonously enough, with the exception of one or two 
visits, with my father and the renegade, to the outer 
court of the palace of Baghi Seyan. There my 
curiosity was roused by the accounts I heard of the 
great beauty of the expected bride of the governor. 
Baghi Seyan had never seen her; the negotiation 
of the marriage was carried on by his envoys and 





* Crusaders. 
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the family of the lady. It was a political contract ; 
and the dower of the intended bride was said to be 
the chief inducement with the governor in suing for 
her as his wife. She was to bring a dowry of eight 
ships of gold, silver, and jewels, armor and arms of 
the most approved temper, and splendid materials, 
wines, and oil, with seven hundred troops, two hun- 
dred of which were her body-guard, being accom- 
plished archers. 

At this period, I was one day solitarily engaged 
in angling on the bank of the Lake Ofrinus, north 
of the city, when one of those long, narrow caiques, 
with a prow projecting twenty-five feet, on which a 
golden swan in the act of flight was perched, glided 
by ; at its extremity an awning o/ silk, supported 
by gilded pillars of beautiful proportion, inter- 
spersed with golden sashes and festooned with crim- 
son silk fringed with gold, fluttered in the air; 
surmounting the whole, flashed the crescent of Mo- 
hammed. Twelve boatmen dipped harmonious oars 
in the limpid waters of the placid lake, and so softly 
did it move onward, that the liquid silver of the 
lake was scarcely ruffled. 

I could not imagine the design of this: were it 
the intended bride, the lake woulg be stormy with 
caiques, and the shores embattled with troops, with 
waving banners, dancing, and music. 

I placed my little basket on my arm, and set off 
for my home, which was near the water. My father 
was in his gallery,* and I called his attention to the 
skiff. As it touched the strand, two figures, one a 
female all veiled, the other an elderly man, stepped 
from the slender and phantom-like caique, when a 
sound from the eastern side of the city electrified 
the inhabitants, causing those who were sleeping to 
spring on their feet, the actively-engaged-artisan to 
sit, while he listened, as motionless as a statue; ehil- 
dren rushed to their mothers’ arms, and groups of men 
would whisper as they conversed together. As this 
mighty tempest came onward, the earth trembled 
beneath our feet, and banners, pennons, and lances 
darkened the east like black and spreading clouds. 
I am ashamed to acknowledge that my heart glad- 
dened when I heard the neigh and tramp of horses, 
the peal of trumpets, and the thunder of the drums. 

Baghi Seyan had just returned from assisting 
Radvan, one of the sons of TatQsh, brother of Sul- 
tan Malek Shah, who, since the death of their fa- 
ther, had been alternately engaged in civil quarrels; 
and their relative, the Emir Baghi Seyan, Governor 
of Antioch, would, as his judgment directed, assist 
one or the other of the brothers, according to his 
peculiar position; and in this way he was, if we 
may be allowed the expression, a species of warlike 
umpire, when the necessity of either of the brothers 
required his presence, and thereby preserved a ba- 
Jance of power in their government and warfare. 





* The Turks build their houses with courts and open 
galleries all around them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


As the effendi, kyhaias, and tefterdar passed on 
their way to the council, which was called imme- 
diately on the arrival of the emir, the renegade 
being with them, stepped in my father’s gallery, 
and, taking him by the arm, hurried him off with 
them. The confusion rather added to a vertigo he 
was troubled with, and he left his turban on the 
mat he had been sitting on, which my mother 
presently observed, when she turned to me and 
said— 

“Run, Hasan, and take thy father’s turban to 
him. Oh, how must Zenghi, the Guzel, look with- 
out it! He will be a subject of ridicule to all who 
see him.” 

I must say, in explanation, that my father, ac- 
cording to the fashion of some Mohammedans, 
shaved his beard entirely, leaving only a tuft of hair 
on the top of his head, for the convenience of the 
Prophet in lifting him into paradise. 

I was soon admitted, when I said, at the audience 
door, that the renegade, Phirouz, would explain my 
business. 


The grandson of Sultan Malek Shah, being new- 


ly arrived from a fatiguing march, and aged withal, 


required the luxury of his velvet cushions, and was 
sitting reposingly, with his kyhaias on each side of 
him, when I entered. His court of audience was 
spacious enough for the accommodation of the 
prominent men of each regiment of his allies, in- 
cluding his own; and I saw, with delight, files of 
armed men enter the gateway, and lower their ban- 
ners as they passed their chief. Turks in light 
armor, with fine white linen turbans, held bows and 
arrows, spears and scimitars, as if they were made 
of air. Arabs, swarthy, tall, and lean, with figures 
not unlike the long reed tipped with steel which 
they bore in their hands, their wild and restless 
look strikingly reminding the beholder of the de- 
nunciation, “ His hand shall be against every man, 
and every man’s against him.” Tartars, with large 
heads, bronzed complexions, small, deep-set eyes, 
and flat noses, with longbows towering above their 
heads. Persians of majestic forms, their full beards 
forming a contrast to the scattering and stinted 
growth on the chins of the former. 

I heard the effendi say to Baghi Seyan— 

“We had hoped, great emir, to have been now 
engaged in making preparations for thy marriage 
with the ‘Startled Fawn of Cashmere.’ How would 
she have shone as the full moon on thy magnifi- 
cence! The poets of her country compare her 
movements to ‘a branch of the tamarisk waving to 
the southern breeze.’ She desired to appear pri- 
vately; and, arriving at the borders of the Lake 
Ofrinus, took there a caique, which was held ready 
by her father, and landed but a few hours since. 
According to your directions, she was placed in the 
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‘ Hall of Perfumes,’ and will be visited by the wife 
of Zenghi, the Guzel, who is a relative of hers.” 

“ Out! out!” said the aged emir. “Tell me not 
of promised happiness; a prospect held before me 
as yon steel reflects the sunbeam, to dazzle and in- 
stantly disappear. We have only to look and think 
of resistance to those foreign and infidel dogs who 
are howling at our gates.” 

Many plans were formed for the defence of the 
city, and for sustaining the siege. The renegade 
was assigned the most important tower connected 
with the gate in front of the encampment of the 
Crusaders, and his son, Isamo, was selected as one 
of the spies to be sent among the Franks. I saw 
dissatisfaction in the countenances of those who 
occupied rank and office; for the renegade was no 
general favorite, and the circumstance of his apos- 
tasy rendered him additionally unpopular. His 
subtlety, daring, and strong discriminating powers 
elevated him with the governor, to whom he was 
often very useful. 

Upon reaching home, we found the imaum in 
despair. His horror, upon finding Antioch be- 
sieged, severed for a time the strings of his tongue. 

“Oh, wretched Antioch!” he exclaimed, “ well 
would it have been had thy founder, Seleucus Nicator, 
styled the Victorious, been dead, ere he raised a 
corner-stone for thee! Oh, Antioch! thou hast 
been visited, indeed! Earthquakes, sword, and 
famine have been thy sisters! I had thought that 
thy strength and thy position would have given 
thee peace for years to come, and that thou wouldst 
have slept in thy flowery valleys uninterrupted but 
by the caravans and the laden caique of the 
Orontes and Ofrinus.” 

Al Alpso wept. He was not a man of the sword; 
and his thin beard was scattered about him, and his 
turban given to the winds, in the paroxysm of his 
grief. 

As I have already stated, the castle was situated 
on the southern boundary of the city ; its elevation 
was far above the walls, and its position on the 
rocky heights of the mountains afforded an exten- 
sive view of the descending ridges, which ran paral- 
lel with the Orontes, being branches of the Libanus, 
whose cedars furhished King Solomon with the 
fragrant materials of which the temple dedicated to 
the Most High was reared. There was only a peril- 
ous footway leading from the neighboring country 
to the portal of the castle ; but the gentle slopes on 
the east of the city afforded sumptuous gardens, 
vineyards, and orchards, whose exhalations per- 
fumed their declivities and valleys for leagues. On 
the opposite side of these mountains gush per- 
petually sweet and limpid waters, which were con- 
veyed by subterraneous pipes to every part of the 
city. 

It was immediately in this rezion that the Cru- 
saders stretched their Jines, anc‘ I was not long in 
discovering Prince Tancred’s Lanner in the section 
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assigned his liege lord, the Prince of Tarentum, 
who, with his Normans, occupied the front of one 
of the city gates, called by them St. Paul’s. Next 
was the camp of Robert of Flanders, Robert of Nor- 
mandy, Stephen of Blois, and Hugh the Great, with 
Franks and Britons. Next came the Count of Tou- 
louse, the Bishop of Puy, with Gascons, Provengals, 
and Burgundians. Then came the Duke of Lor- 
raine, his brother Eustace, the Counts of Youl and 
Montague, with Lorrainers, Trisians, Swabians, 
Franconians, and Bavarians. Three hundred thou- 
sand of this Babel bore arms. 

I do not know even now the policy of such mea- 
sures, but at one time the governor, Baghi Seyan, 
determined in his council to put to the sword every 
Christian citizen of Antioch ; he afterwards decided 
to keep as hostages for their good behavior, their 
wives, children, and property, while the men were 
allowed to visit the Croisers, provided they meddled 
not with the war. It may have been for the conve- 
nience of his spies, who were disguised as Christ- 
ians of Antioch. 

I was now fourteen years of age, and felt that 
there was something morally wrong in my visiting 
my friend, Valfrino, in the company of Isamo. In- 
nocent curiosity prompted my first acquaintance 
with him; but now I saw Isamo regarded as a 
Christian, and knew that his views were insidious. 
I scorned to betray my own country; and my fa- 
ther, when he acceded to my going into the encamp- 
ment, threatened me with torture, and even death, 
should I give any intimation of the spies or their 
measures, or, indeed, meddle at all with either’s 
movements. I had no disposition to be treacherous; 
the scruples I felt in being with Isamo and Valfrino 
was an evidence of the purity of my feelings. 

Isamo resembled his father, and possessed the 
same gifts of ingratiating himself. His fund of hu- 
mor, equal temper, and quick perceptions rendered 
him highly conventional, and he possessed all of 
the prudence, hypocrisy, and craft necessary to the 
task assigned him. 

When he first entered the encampment—without 
any directions from me—he went directly to the 
tent of Valfrino, and, with perfect self-possession, 
said— 

“ Brother, let me introduce myself to thee. I am 
a Christian, a Syrian by birth, whose ancestors 
came originally as pilgrims from gay Normanily, 
and the ill-usage of the Turks rendered them too 
poor to return to their beloged country. Our op- 
pressors were bad enough under the Turks of the 
house of Ortok, who were, fourteen years ago, ex- 
pelled from Palestine by the Caliphs of Egypt. 
Those Saracens stripped us of all we possessed, and 
my father was even reduced to servitude. He made 
the best of what was inevitable, and, being truly a 
Christian, served uprightly and faithfully the man 
who held him captive, and so far won his confi- 
dence that he gave him his freedom, and would 
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have given his daughter to me in marriage, had we 
consented to become apostates for Mohammed.” 

Valfrino extended his hand, welcomed him gay- 
ly and affectionately, offered to place a cross on his 
shoulder, and give him a place in the ranks to 
which he belonged. But Isamo sighed, placed his 
hand on his heart, shook his head, and stated the 
determination of the divan to put every man’s 
family to the sword who ventured to meddle with 
sbe war. 

I could not enjoy myself; and it was only after 
seeing Isamo depart that I could throw my arms 
around Valfrino’s neck, and tell him how glad I 
was to see him. 

Ten days after this, I carried some fine grapes, 
which were now in perfection, to my friend, and, 
while he was regaling himself with them, I heard 
something fall heavily at the door of the tent. What 
was my horror upon discovering it to be a human 
head, shot by a longbow from the walls of the city. 
By the time Valfrino came to the spot, another and 
another was hurled. He turned away, saying— 

“Such is the fate of war! My own head, like 
these poor foragers, may be the next to roll in the 
sand, or perhaps be stuck on a spear in sight of the 
followers of the cross. 

“ Hasan, do you know,” he said, turning to me, 
“that it is suspected that treason is in the camp ; 
at least that many who appear as Christians are 
assuming the cross that they may more successfully 
carry on their investigations as spies? Yesterday, 
our liege lord Bohemond sent out a foraging party. 
They were surprised by some Antiocheans, and a 
conflict took place. The Crusaders returned with 
a hundred heads hanging at their saddle-bows, and 
two prisoners. They were saved for ransom; but 
I now understand that Prince Bohemond has com- 
manded their execution, and has summoned all of 
the Syrian Christians, who came from Antioch into 
the encampment, to attend. You will be obliged, 
my son, to march with me to the scene of execu- 
tion.” 

When we arrived at the appointed place, I saw 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, for the first time. 
He was apparently fifty years of age, and one of the 
tallest and stoutest men I ever saw; even with a 
stoop in the shoulders, he towered over the crowd 
like a palm in the desert. There was determina- 
tion, indeed cruelty, in his thin, compressed mouth 
and cold, blue eyes. He wore his hair so short as 
only to appear belowehis helmet, while all from his 
country were seen with long and flowing locks; his 
crest was vermilion, in unison with the field of his 
arms. 

I was struck with this descendant of Robert Guis- 
ecard, whose wonderful deeds of arms had been sung 
to me in my infancy as a lullaby; and, as he walked 
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to and fro before his pavilion, and passed alternate- 


ly beneath the shadow of the banner of his ancestors 
planted before his encampment, I thought that he 
almost united the powers of the lion and tiger with 
that of the man. 

A vast multitude were assembled by the blast of 
his trumpeter, and, among the Syrians, I saw Isa- 
mo, whose anxiety of countenance betrayed appre- 
hension, from the dashes of red and alternate pallor 
which his bronzed face, and quick tremulous glances 
exhibited. A herald, with the arms of the prince 
blazoned on a small red flag, brayed three peals 
from a trumpet to which it was attached ; and pre- 
sently an executioner, with bare arms and head, in 
a crimson dress, appeared. He placed a hacked 
and blood-stained block on the sand, and laid upon 
it a broadaxe. He now disappeared, and in a short 
time returned, leading by iron chains the two pri- 
soners taken by the foraging party. I felt keenly 
for my countrymen, who were only known to me by 
the ensigns of Baghi Seyan, being soldiers of his. 
I felt some relief from the calm spirit of the men, 
and turned to Valfrino, my only friend in this mot- 
ley crowd. I suppose my face must have expressed 
great emotion, for he jerked me back and stood be- 
fore me, so as to shield me from the scene of death. 
I heard the last shout of the victims, “ Alla! Alla!” 
and each stroke of the axe as it severed their heads. 
My feelings were now beyond control, and I rushed 
frem Valfrino’s side just in time to see the heads 
held up in each hand of the executioner, as he pro- 
nounced, while they dropped and trickled gore with 
features convulsed in death— 

“Such awaits all who are enemies of the cross, 
and such awaits all who act as spies in the Christian 
camp.” 

I was hemmed in by armed men, and obliged to 
return to my friend to witness a scene still more 
horrible and revolting. Some of the beautiful 
shrubbery from the gardens, clothed with clinging 
vines and gay flowers, was brought and kindled 
into a fire by one of the prince’s cooks; the aroma 
of these spicy boughs rose with the smoke, and 
perfumed the surrounding air. The bodies were 
stripped and laid before the fire, and I heard the 
head cook say to a subordinate— 

“Look, and mind ye that the heathens do not 
burn, as their souls are now doing; for they are to 
be daintily roasted for the prince’s supper, so soon 
as he be returned from vespers.”* 

I had sickened and nearly fainted on the field of 
Tarsus, and, had I not witnessed the carnage there, 
I should never have remained sensible during this 
horrible tragedy. 





* Such scenes were only, of course, designed for effect by 
the Crusaders. 
(To be concluded.) 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MME. EVELINE RIBBECOURT, BY MRS. ANNE F. LAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue gleeful sound which attends a wedding awoke 
the slumbering echoes of the valley of Urseven. 
The relatives and friends pass, two by two, along 
the narrow road which winds between the rocks, 
and regard with great satisfaction the newly-married 
pair, who, seeking for solitude, have urged on their 
horses, and are far in advance of the cavalcade. 
The hand of Hedwige is clasped in that of her hus- 
band; Rodolph leans gently towards her, guiding 
with care the steps of the little jennet, almost as 
white as snow, and which seemed proud of its lovely 
burden. Occasionally, the evening wind—playing 
with the bride’s veil, and lifting it aside—discovers 
well-defined features ; eyes blue as the azure billows 
of the lake; and luxuriant hair, which was still 
erowned with the nuptial wreath. Rodolph regarded 
with delight this gentle being, whose visage reflected 
only goodness and innocence, and pressed with great 
tenderness the little hand which had been given him 
at the altar. He eagerly quaffed this cup of human 
felicity, and often repeated, “How much I love you, 
and how happy I am !” 

Hedwige, with feminine timidity, enjoyed, in the 
recesses of her bosom, a happiness not the less 
vividly felt. Rodolph de Wart was the handsomest, 
the most valiant, and the most loyal of the Swiss 
chevaliers. Truly noble, he was gentle towards the 
weak, and unbending to the powerful. If manly 
qualities were displayed upon his forehead and in his 
eyes, his mouth was embellished withan amiable 
smile; and his voice, so strong in the battle-field, 
when with women softened to those accents which 
penetrate the heart. He was rich and honored; and 
he could boast of a line of illustrious ancestry. His 
future was filled with brilliant hopes. Such was the 
husband of Hedwige—the happy Hedwige—who, be- 
neath the eyes of her mother, and at the side of her 
beloved, did not believe that earth could offer felicity 
equal to hers. All around seemed in harmony with 
the sentiments of her soul; no cloud obscured the 
splendid blue of the heavens; the evening star 
appeared like a lighthouse placed in the midst of a 
dark forest of fir-trees. The descending pathway 
discovered to the eyes of the travellers a fertile vale, 
rich in pastures, which were enamelled by some rustic 
dwellings, and around which rose, in an amphitheatre, 
stern mountains. On one side appeared granite 


rocks, and on the other lively verdure. In the hori- | 
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zon, blending with the sky, rose the glaciers with 
sullen and silent dignity. They had lost the bril- 
liant hues with which the sun paints them when 
bidding farewell; and, immovable and livid, one 
could imagine them an army of giant phantoms. 
But not towards these were the eyes of Hedwige 
turned. She sought—through the gauze veil with 
which evening dressed the valley—the cherished 
home of which her betrothed had so often spoken. 
At last, at a turn of the road, Rodolph again pressed 
the hand he held, and said, with a voice full of emo- 
tion, “ Dear Hedwige, there is the tower of Wart; 
there is our dwelling.” 

Hedwige suspended the steps of her horse; she 
cast her eyes, wet with tears, on the tower which, 
with austere aspect, defended the borders of the 
little vale, and greeted it with tenderness. What 
young maiden does not cherish with true affection 
the abode of which a husband renders her the mis- 
tress! the roof to which she brings happiness in 
exchange for love! the walls which behold her a 
wife and a mother, and where, each day, invested 
with a mild sovereignty, she causes to reign para- 
mount peace, order, and joy! 

Some such ideas doubtless entered the thoughts 
of Hedwige, for she said, with emotion— 

“ That is, then, your home; your mother’s home! 
May we live there happy and blest!” 

“ With you, where would I not be happy? Where 
you are, what blessing can be missing ?” 

“ Ah! dear Rodolph, to obtain this, invoke the aid 
of God. He alone can dispense happiness.” 

“True, true! Since he has given me my cherished 
bride, my grateful prayers shall never cease.” 

Hedwige smiled, and her eyes, raised fervently 
towards heaven, fell again on the earth. Rodolph 
was certainly contented with the expression which 
he found in them, for he carried to his lips, with the 
devotion of a pilgrim for a pious relic, the floating 
veil of the young girl. At this moment, they arrived 
at the entrance of the valley. Rodolph saluted his 
vassals with a courteous and joyous gesture, and they 
replied with the familiar cordiality of the Swiss 
peasants. Hedwige blushingly received their good 
wishes and their artless homage, and soon after, the 
brilliant cavalcade crossed the drawbridge of the 
castle of Wart, and entered the feudal court, where 
was gathered an eager crowd of grooms and ser- 
vants. Rodolph leaped from off his horse, received 
Hedwige in his arms, kissed her brow, and pro- 
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claimed her lady and mistress of the manor, and 
conducted her, together with his guests, into an 
antique saloon, where torches, fixed in monstrous 
horns, contended with the fading light of day. The 
cups circulated, gay wishes were exchanged, and the 
hour for repose struck on the belfry. The young 
couple received, on their bended knees, the blessing 
of Hedwige’s parents, and then retired to the large 
chamber where so many of other generations had 
before reposed. The servants conducted the guests 
to the apartments prepared for them; then the lights 
grew pale, one by one, and silence succeeded to tu- 
mult. Naught was heard in the surrounding country 
but the plaintive song of the nightingale, the clear 
noise of the cricket concealed in the hay, and the 
murmur of the rapid tide of the Reuss, which bathed 
the walls of the fortress. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OATH. 


Tue next day, towards the middle of the morning, 
the young spouse and their guests reunited around 
the substantially served breakfast-table. Delicious 
fish from the lakes, birds from the forest, the roe- 
buck of the ice-banks, the savory vegetables in 
which Switzerland abounds, and milk, in different 
forms, constituted the repast. The brown beer of 
Germany, and wines of Burgundy, circulated round 
in cups of maple encircled with gold. The servants, 
happy in the marriage of their master, had, in order 
to ornament the table, placed in rustic vases large 
bouquets of gentian and rhododendron. 

Hedwige, seated beside her mother, smiled gently 
at the homage of which she was the object; and 
sometimes she raised her drooping eyelids to her 
husband’s face, who contemplated her with loving 
looks, full of the delightful idea that she was his— 
that no earthly power could disunite them—and that 
many happy days were before them, to add to the 
joys of their union. He lent but an absent ear to 
the conversation of his friends, who spake of the 
revolt of the three cantons; the courage of the 
shepherds who had just returned from pursuing the 
stewards of the powerful Albert of Hapsburg; and 
the vengeance which a man, in manners calm and 
simple—a hunter named Tell—had taken on the 
bailiff Gesler. 

The chevaliers spoke with warmth, and discussed 
the rights of the house of Austria to the sovereignty 
of the valleys of Switz, of Urie, and of Unterwalden, 
when the door was hastily opened, and afforded en- 
trance to a man with a sun-burnt visage, and whose 
dust-covered clothes announced that he had arrived 
from a long journey. He passed. his eyes over the 
company, and, advancing to Rodolph, he gave him 
a branch of faded roses. 





¢ no news of her husband. 


On seeing them, Rodolph became pale; a dread- 
ful thought seemed to pass through his mind; and 
he regarded the messenger with anguish, who, 
speaking to him in a low tone, saluted him, and then 
left the room with precipitation. Rodolph remained 
immovable and gloomy. The roses had fallen upon 
the table, and the pleasure of the guests seemed to 
have faded like the flowers. Hedwige timidly re- 
garded her husband, when he said, with great effort— 

“T must leave you. I must go away.” 

“You must leave us? No bad news, I hope,” 
said his father-in-law. 

“What, leave my daughter! But it will not be 
for any length of time,” said Hedwige’s mother. 

“ Rodolph, must you leave me?” And the young 
bride was paler than the veil which composed her 
headdress. 

“Much as it costs me, it must be so. Perhaps 
my absence will not continue a long time. Dear 
Hedwige, calm yourself. My thoughts will ever re- 
main with you. But—lI have promised.” 

“ Perhaps it is a service which a brother-in-arms 
claims ?” ; 

“Yes, my father, yes; it is a service.” 

“ Oh, then, delay would be fatal !” 

“But,” said Hedwige’s brother, smiling with 
malice, “this branch of roses, is it not rather the 
pledge of a fair lady, who appeals to her knight? 
Sister, do you not mistrust it?” 

The young woman smiled, in the midst of her 
tears, and looked upon her husband. 

“ Dear Hedwige,” replied he, kissing her forehead, 
“have you confidence in me ?” 

“Oh, yes; and yet there is a weight upon my 
heart.” 

“ My well beloved, I will return to you soon. An 
oath binds me; but I will disengage myself from it. 
We will yet be happy.” 

“Oh, that it may be so!” replied she. 
well, Rudolph.” 

“Not farewell,” said he, with animation, “but 
goodby—my friends: pray for me, and may God 
keep you! My Hedwige, pray for your knight !” 

He left the saloon, and soon the steps of his horse 
were heard resounding on the drawbridge. Hed- 
wige rushed to the window, and waved her hand- 
kerchief; but she quickly drew back, and said to 
her mother, with secret fright, “Oh! how pale Ro- 
dolph seems! He appears like a corpse in a coffin. 
Mother, is it an omen from God? Sball I never 
see him again ?” 


“ Fare- 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PILGRIM. 


Days and weeks rolled on, and the young lady 
of Wart, who remained alone in the manor, received 
The weight of a frightful 
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sadness accumulated on her heart. The mysterious 
circumstances of his departure ; the dull solitude of 
these places, where she had hoped to live with hini 
to whom she had given her hand; the anguish 
which, in these troublesome times, must spring from 
his prolonged absence; all united to crush the soul 
of the sad Hedwige. She passed her days (seated 
in the deep recess of a window which opened upon 
the valley) occupied in watching the road—nearly 
always solitary, but eccasionally animated by a goat- 
herd collecting his flocks from the heights, or by 
those of a hunter who, in passing, trilled a gay 
measure. Her spinning-wheel rested inactive at 
her feet. A precious manuscript, containing the 
poetry of Jacques de Wart, remained open at the 
page in which the minstrel celebrated the beauties 
of spring, without the bride’s feeling any anxiety to 
finish the portion which she hadcommenced. Naught 
fell upon her ear save the monotonous sound pro- 
duced by the waves of the Reuss, even less agitated 
than her thoughts; and when she cast her eyes— 
dazzled by the broad daylight—upon the gloomy 
and desolate room where she dragged on her life, 
she felt an indescribable anguish press upon her 
soul. Then she prayed, and then she descended to 
visit the thatched cottages in the valley. But nei- 
ther prayer nor charity could distract her from her 
ceaseless tortures. At the end of the third week, 
as, at the close of the day, she returned from as- 
sembling together her domestics, a valet opened the 
door, and said, respectfully— 

“ Madam, a pilgrim from Germany asks for hos- 
pitality.” 

“Desire him to enter,” replied the lady of the 
manor, “and serve him with supper.” 

An old man entered after the valet. The cowl, 
drawn from his head, displayed emaciated features, 
upon which experience and chagrin seemed graven 
in deep furrows, His thin white hair formed a 
crown around his head—as austere as that of an 
anchorite of ancient days—and his dark garments 
descended in stiff folds to his feet, which were en- 
eased in dusty sandals. A shepherd’s scrip, that 
contained the black bread used on his journey, was 
suspended from his shoulders, and he held in his 
hand a stick, the ferrule of which served to assist 
him over the rocks and the glaciers. 

Hedwige received the traveller with kindness, 
seated him near her, and with her own hands helped 
him to the dishes which she thought best fitted to 
restore him; and, when he had finished his repast, 
she interrogated him as to the cause of his pilgrim- 
age. 

“Noble lady,” replied he, “I come from Prussia, 
where the warlike chevaliers continue the crusade 
against the heathen. I have visited the borders of 
the Rhine; and have prayed at Cologne, in the 
stately church raised to the memory of holy kings, 
who, like me, were travellers on the earth. Since 
my entrance into Switzerland, I have deviated from 
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my route to go to the abbey of Einsidler, to vene- 
rate our lady of Erintes, so well known by her mira- 
cles and her powerful kindness. I hope to salute 
the places where Maurice and his Christian legion 
recéived at the same time death and the celestial 
crown. Then, passing over the Alps, I will diverge 
towards Rome, in order to prostrate myself on the 
tomb of the holy Apostles. May they grant to their 
servant, with the pardon of his sins, the end of his 
pilgrimage, and of his too-long life !” 

“ Good father, the days you have spent on earth 
seem to have overwhelmed you, and perhaps some 
sorrow may trouble your holy life—consecrated to 
prayer, and to admiration of the works of God.” 

“We have all our burden, ma¢* 1; and the young- 
est, the most happy even, are bowed to the ground, 
struck with some secret evil.” 

“Alas! you speak truth! But a truce to this sad 
discourse. Tell me some news from the world. All 
noise, all rumor, expires at the feet of these mount- 
ains, and we live here as ignorant of the universe 
as the hermit Saint Paul in his Thebaide.” 

“Bless your ignorance, noble lady. The world 
is sullied by vice and crime; and vice extends like 
a fatal contagion, and all the news bears token of 
the malice of men.” 

“But still, what have you heard related on your 
route ?” 

“ News which will cause both tears and blood to 
flow. Know, madam, that the Emperor Albert— 
sovereign, without doubt, of this noble manor—died 
a few days ago.” 

“What! The son of the glorious Rodolphe of 
Hapsburg!” 

“He is dead; traitorously assassinated !” 

“OQ Heaven! May God have mercy on his soul, 
and on that of his murderer !” 

“ The terrible recital of his death was transmitted 
to me by one of his servants, who had seen him fall 
without having the power to defend him. Accom- 
panied by a numerous suite, he repaired to Rhem- 
field, where the empress sojourned. Wishing to 
pass over the Reuss—that impetuous river which 
also washes the walls of this castle—he entered into 
a barque, followed by his nephew, John of Swabia, 
and some other chevaliers. The rest of his train 
remained on the banks. The emperor landed, and 
crossed over a cultivated field, near some antique 
ruins, the remnant of a Roman city, situated in front 
of the Chateau of Hapsburg, the cradle of this 
valiant race. He believed himself in safety, sur- 
rounded by those most dear and faithful, and it was 
at this very moment that, by the stroke of a poni- 
ard, John of Swabia struck him in the throat. 
He fell; his murderers redoubled their blows, and 
he soon expired, bathing his own inheritance with 
his blood, and killed by those who, the evening 
before, had drunk from his cup, and were seated at 
the same banquet. Such was this detestable parri- 
cide. Such was the end of Albert of Hapsburg— 
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the elect of the holy empire, and the absolute mas- 
ter of so many provinces. Power will depart from 
his house, and hie kingdom, as the Prophet has said, 
will be given to the four winds of heaven.” 

“But did no one know the motive of so criminal 
an action?” 

“ Albert was ambitious, and retained the inherit- 
ance of his nephew, who, young and ardent, desired 
to reign. One day John of Swabia sought his uncle, 
and prayed him to restore to him his dominion ; but 
the emperor received the request with raillery, and, 
taking a crown of roses which lay upon a table, he 
pressed them upon the brow of the young man. 
‘To you,’ said he, ‘ belong these childish ornaments ; 
to us, serious occupations.’ These words incensed 
the prince’s soul; he retired, with tears in his eyes 
and rage in his heart. His friends partook of his 
anger—bound themselves together by a terrible 
oath—and then the death of Albert was sworn. It 
is said that the prince agreed with his accomplices 
to send to each a branch of the mock crown, when 
the day and place of crime had been decided.” 

These words, like a sword, pierced the soul of 
Hedwige. 

“A branch of roses ?” stammered she. 

“Yes, madam. Thus the innocent creations of 
God serve as signals for murder! But it is said, 
Those who strike with the sword perish by the sword ; 
and these unhappy beings will soon prove the truth 
of these eternal words. Agnes of Hungary advances, 
burning to sacrifice these murderers to her father’s 
blood, even to their last generation. None of them 
have been able to flee, and the punishment has al- 
ready commenced at Rheinfeld.” 

“Tt is well,” said Hedwige, in a subdued voice; 
“it is well, good father. But the hour of repose 
has arrived, and a servant will now conduct you to 
your chamber. Before you sleep, pray for the suf- 
fering hearts !” 

The pilgrim bowed himself, and then left the room, 
guided by a valet. Hedwige remained alone, con- 
templating a horrible thought. A light had shed 
itself upon her mind, and she recalled circumstances 
which had been forgotten. She remembered her 
husband’s friendship for the Duke of Swabia; the 
pity which his condition inspired—retained as he 
was in a servile minority; and she had seen agita- 
tion and fright depicted on the countenance of 
Rodelph when he received the rose from the con- 
spirators. 

“OQ Rodolph! Rodolph !” cried she, “art thou an 
assassin! Holy God! merciful Saviour! hear me. 
Grant to my prayers the life of my husband, and all 
my existence shall be consecrated to penitence.” 

Whilst pronouncing these words, the innocent 
wife had fallen upon her knees. She prayed a few 
moments longer, in a low voice, and felt arise within 
Ser bosom a strength equal to her grief. 

“TI must act now,” said she, getting up. She then 





Rodolph de Wart from the time of his childhood, 
and said to him: “Do you know the road which 
leads to Rheinfeld ?” 

“T have followed it often, madam, and, notwith- 
standing my age, I can go from here to there with 
my eyes bandaged.” 

“Very well! You shail conduct me, then. 
dle our horses; I wish to set off immediately.” 

Old Ulrich regarded her with profound surprise ; 
but the accent of the lady was so firm and so im- 
perative that he dared not resist. She retired to 
her apartment, and exchanged her silk dress for a 
dark-colored robe, a veil, and a travelling cloak. 
Then, casting a glance of adieu on this chamber, 
where she had hoped to pass her days so prosper- 
ously, she recommended herself to the care of Hea- 
ven, and descended to the court-yard, where the 
horses were in waiting. Bertha, the youngest and 
most favored of her women, kissed her lady’s hand, 
and let some tears fall on Hedwige’s fingers, which 
were burning with fever. The lady sighed, and, 
detaching a Viennese chain from her neck, she gave 
it to the young girl, saying, “ It is for my mother, if 
I do not return. Now, adieu!” 

She gave the signal of departure; but, at the mo- 
ment they crossed the drawbridge, midnight sound- 
ed, and an owl sent forth upon the air his unlucky 
“God protect us,” said Ulrich, crossing him- 


Sad- 


ery. 
self. 
“ Be calm, my friend,” said Hedwige, with an un- 
speakable smile, “this omen is not for you.” She 
urged the steps of her beast, and soon the slumber- 
ing valley, the poor cottages, and the battlements 
of the old manor, disappeared from their sight in 
the nocturnal mist. They followed all night the 
borders of the Reuss, across dangerous paths, 
scarcely lighted by the moon, often veiled by the 
shadow of clouds. In the morning, they reposed 
for some time in a cabin, at which place they ex- 
changed their horses for two mules, whose more 
careful and sure footing would guide them better on 
the edge of precipices, and over slippery rocks, moist- 
ened by the continual spray of water from cascades. 
Hedwige continued her journey; and neither the 
fatigues nor the perils of the road could relieve her 
of overwhelming thoughts. During several days, 
she leaped her horse over abrupt hills, which were 
placed in the lakes extended at their feet; she 
crossed through thick forests of fir trees, and hos- 
pitable valleys inhabited by shepherds, and at last, 
from the summit of a mountain, she saw before her 
the undulating waters of the Rhine, which bathed 
the embattled ramparts and spires of a large city. 
“There is Rheinfeld, noble lady,” said Ulrich. 
“0, my God!” cried Hedwige, “it is there that 
shall be decided for me life or death !” 
“ Madam,” replied Ulrich, with respectful com- 
passion, “take courage! My master is a member 
of the holy empire, and he can only be judged by 


summoned before her an old squire, who had served { his peers.” 
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“What! Do you know——” 

“On our journey, I heard a great many things; 
among others, that the Knight of Wart is a prisoner. 
Alas !” 

“ But Agnes—Agnes isa woman. Can she resist 
the agony of a wife, when prostrate before her ?” 

“ Alas!” repeated Ulrich, shaking his head. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGNES OF HUNGARY. 


Ar last they arrived at the gate of the city, guard- 
ed by a large detachment of soldiers, and passed it, 
demanding the way to the palace, which a man-at- 
arms pointed out. When Hedwige perceived the 
high towers and the sculptured portico of the impe- 
rial residence, she felt a convulsive trembling of 
her limbs; her throat became dry, her inanimate 
hands dropped the reins of her horse, and her eyes, 
raised to heaven, implored that assistance she could 
not attain on earth. At the doors of the palace, a 
page, dressed in mourning, arrested them. 

“ This noble lady,” said Ulrich, “ desires to speak 
with her grace, the Queen of Hungary. Perhaps 
the life of a human being depends upon this au- 
dience.” 

“Are you ignorant, sir esquire, that my noble 
mistress is plunged in affliction; that she sees no 
one; and that her days and nights are passed in 
praying for the soul of the glorious Emperor Albert ?” 

“She is a queen—she is a woman”—said Hed- 
wige, with a weak voice; “to those who implore 
her aid, she owes justice and clemency. In the 
name of your mothe:, let me see her !” 

Saying these words, she raised her veil. At the 
sight of her lovely countenance, which even a deadly 
paleness could not disfigure, the page yielded. 

“Come, madam,” said he, “you shall see the 
queen.” Hedwige followed him. An ardent prayer, 
which gave itself no vent in words, escaped from 
her heart. She crossed, without seeing them, apart- 
ments decorated with an elaborate magnificence, and 
was introduced info a chamber hung with black, 
and illuminated, although it was day, by the sepul- 
chral light of lamps and wax tapers. In the centre 
of this room, near a table on which were placed a 
crucifix, a death’s-head, and an hour-glass, was 
seated a woman in the attitude of profound medita- 
tion. She was clothed in deep mourning. Her 
angular and severe features, and her pale brow, 
shrouded with a black veil, stood out like a sombre 
picture upon the mournful ground of the drapery ; 
and Hedwige shuddered when she encountered the 
inflexible and piercing looks of this woman. 

“What do you want?” said Agnes, in a rough 
voice, 


Hedwige fell upon her knees, but her lips could 





not articulate a single sound—her eyes alone sup- 
plicated. 

“ What do you want?” again said Agnes, approach- 
ing her. 

“ Mercy—madam—mercy !” 

“Merey! And for whom? Explain yourself, 
young lady!” 

“Oh, madam!” said Hedwige, seizing the serge 
robe of Agnes; “mercy for my husband !” 

“Your husband! Whois he? Reply!” 

“T am—I am—the wife of Rodolph de Wart.” 

“Race of vipers!” cried the queen, disengaging 
herself with violence; “away; dare you ask mercy 
from me? and have you granted mercy to an old 
man—to a prince? Parricide !” 

“Madam,” said Hedwige, extending her arms 
towards her, “you are a Christian. In view of all 
that you deem most holy, have mercy on my hus- 
band! Grant him time for repentance! Have 
merey, as you yourself hope for mercy! We will 
flee; we will not disturb the empire with our pre- 
sence. Oh, madam! by all that you love, have pity!” 

“Have not you and yours ravished me of all that 
Ilove? No pity for murderers. No mercy for par- 
ricides. I have sworn it. Blood shall pay for 
blood; and the eagles of heaven shall make a repast 
of the assassin’s flesh. Retire, woman; your pre- 
sence taints the air I breathe.” 

“ Madam——” 

“Retire! I command !” 

“May I not, at least, see my husband, and be 
shut up with him in the same prison ?” 

“Ah! You desire to see him!” said Agnes, with 
a ferocious laugh. “You shall be satisfied; and you 
shall see how Agnes renders justice.” 

She went towards the antechamber, and called 
the young page. “ Conduct this lady to Blut-Aker,” 
said she. 

The page cast a sorrowful look upon her. 

“ Obey,” repeated Agnes, with severity ; and a dark 
smile appeared on her thin and pale lips. 

The young man led the way, and Hedwige fol- 
lowed. They soon passed the gates of the city; he 
then paused, and said to her, with pity— 

“ Believe me, madam, and follow my advice. 
Flee; place yourself in safety. The spectacle to 
which the queen invites you—shame upon her !—is 
not fit for the eyes of a woman.” 

Hedwige shook her head, and continued her 
march. At last they arrived at a vast plain, where 
an immense crowd was collected—silent, but with a 
sorrowful aspect. The bells of the neighboring 
convent struck the death-knell ; and above the plain 
soared birds of prey, which described large circles, 
and uttered fierce cries. The multitude instinctively 
opened before the steps of Hedwige, who went for- 
ward as in the delirium of a fatal dream. She at 
last discovered that which attracted the attention of 
the people. It was a scaffold, elevated several stéps, 
and on which twe men were standing. The one 
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was arrayed in black, and, with clasped hands, ap- 
peared to incline his head towards an invisible ob- 
ject. The other, immovable, covered with a leathern 
jacket, leaned upon a heavy mass of iron. It was 
the priest, and the executioner. Hedwige went up 
the steps, and advanced some paces on the scaffold. 
She then perceived, through the mist, a man bound 
to a cross, on a wheel covered with biood. He still 
lived; his breast heaved with unequal pulsation, 
and heavy groans escaped from his pale lipa, ani- 
mated by an expression of unspeakable suffering. 
And she cried aloud, “0, Rodolph!” She had 
doubted until then ! 

The dying man, with his eyes, sought the priest, 
and said to him, with a broken voice, “ Remain be- 
side me, and pray, my good father—reason is leaving 
me. I thought I heard a voice—the voice of my 
Hedwige—of my own dear wife.” 

The charitable priost raised his eyes on the young 
woman; then, bending towards Rodolph, he said— 

“ My son, it is she—it is your wife. She is here 
—she prays for you.” 

, “Take her hence; she cannot support this sight.” 

“Qh, Rodolph! my Rodoiph !” cried Hedwige ; “I 
see you once more; but how? My husband, look 
upon me!” 

Her tears fell on the criminal’s breast, and she 
passed her pure hands around his bleeding and 
broken neck. 

He raised himself as much as his bonds would 
allow him, and regarded her with eyes in which the 
strongest passions of life contended with the shades 
of death. 

“ Hedwige,” said he, “ my chaste and saintly Hed- 
wige, thou, thou alone couldst follow me here, and 
regard a murderer with looks of love.” 

“On the scaffold, as on the throne, you are my 
master and my lord. I love you; and if the pun- 
ishment you endure does not expiate your crime, I 
at least have tears to bewail it.” 

“Hedwige, what happiness was promised us! 
What happiness I have sacrificed !” 

“That happiness will be attained in heaven. 
What could earth now offer to us? Let us raise 
our eyes to the cross; let us pray, Rodolph—tet us 
together pray for the pardon of our sins.” 

“Our sins! What are thine, my Hedwige? thou 
who art more pure than the snow upon the Alps!” 

“ We are alike guilty in the sight of the Almighty ; 
and if I live, it will be to exercise a life of penitence.” 

Thus speaking, she prostrated herself upon the 
seaffold, and, surmounting the terrible grief collected 
in her bosom, she prayed with a loud voice. The 
dying man united his accents, and this alone, in the 
midst of painful tortures, brought him hope. A 
fictitious strength, engendered by fever, sustained 
him; but sometimes a long swoon gave relief to his 
woes. Then Hedwige, with her veil, wiped off the 
cold sweat which covered his brow; but even pity 
itself forbid her from recalling him to life. He 





soon revived, however, restored to sense by his suf- 
ferings, and his darkened vision immediately sought 
his wife, who was always standing near him, like a 
consoling angel. Towards evening, the crowd dis- 
persed; the guards alone remained at the foot of 
the scaffold; the sky was obscured, and a fine cold 
rain commenced falling. Hedwige removed her 
mantle, and spread it over her husband’s bare limbs ; 
and then she returned to prayer. Thus passed the 
night of their reunion—the dark and sombre night 
—in which the sighs of the expiring man, and the 
plaintive voice of his wife, alone broke upon the 
silence. Towards morning, the swoons became more 
frequent. The dawn arose pale and o’erclouded ; 
and the birds of prey, warned by their instinct— 
and who had not quitted the field of death—recom- 
menced their inauspicious cries. Rodolph looked 
upon them, soaring in the air like black spots, and 
said— 

“They will soon have food. Hedwige, the night- 
ingales sung when I led thee, a happy bride, along 
the path to Wart. O folly! O crime! you have 
cost me dear! Waves of Reuss—now stained by 
blood—how happy you once beheld me!” 

“My son,” said the priest, “think no more of 
earth.” 

“T only think of this angel that I leave behind 
me. But all is dark. Hedwige—where art thou ?— 
repeat our Lord’s prayer.” 

She obeyed. When she arrived at these words— 
Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those that 
trespass against us—Rodolph’s voice united with 
that of his wife ; then a slight shudder passed over 
his face, which was inclined towards Hedwige. All 
was ended. 

Hedwige remained absorbed for a long time ; then, 
rising, she demanded from the priest permission to 
remove the corpse, in order to give it Christian 
burial. 

“My child,” he replied, with tears, “the queen 
has ordered that the body remain on the wheel, and 
be left for the birds of prey.” 

Hedwige bent her head. She pressed a long last 
kiss on the forehead and on the hands of her hus- 
band, and withdrew without proffering a complaint. 

The world saw her no more. After a few days, 
she retired to a convent of Argovia. But her youth 
had been consumed in a single day; and, even be- 
fore she had cast aside the novice’s veil, she passed 
hence, murmuring, for the last time, the name of 
Rodolph. 

Agnes of Hungary accomplished her oath. Sixty- 
three chevaliers* perished by the executioner’s hand, 





* Among the victims of Agnes, was a Swiss knight, 
named Miiltinen. His son, still a youth, was also con- 
demned to capital punishment; but the spectators, moved 
by his tender years and beauty, threw themselves at the 
queen’s feet, imploring the young orphan’s pardon. Agnes 
remained inexorable. The successor of Albert, having re 
cognized the innocence of the house of Miltinen, joined to 
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and John of Swabia only escaped punishment by ; father had been murdered. She retired there, and 
taking refuge in a cloister. Agnes founded acon- { passed fifty years in the exercise of the most rigid 
vent, named Koeningsfeldt, on the spot where her ; austerities. Her tomb may still be seen, placed near 
$ those of the Emperor Albert, the Empress Eliza- 


their arms the colors of the empire, and a wheel upon a ; beth, and of the Archduke Leopold, killed at the 
sable field or, with these words: Purity alone can move me. } battle of Sempack. 
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“T said it was a wilful, wayward thing ; 
And so it is—fantastic and perverse ! 
Which makes its sport of persons and of seasons, 
Takes its own way, no matter right or wrong.” 
ULRicKk in “ Love.” 


“Talk of height, breadth, depth! 
There is no measure to a lover's passion !”—TJbid. 


I woutp I were a limner, and could paint 

A face that haunts my soul upon the page 
Devoted to my record: vain desire! 

And worse than vain, to sigh for greater skill 
Than Heaven sees best to grant my humble hand: 
Yet in my poor description shalt thou learn 

How mean a substitute for art are words! 


The form was passing comely, such as those 
Which walk with maidens in their dreams of man, 
The features strangely classical, yet bland 

As moon-beams smiling on the blooms of May. 
The eye was like the morning, and the brow 

A drift of snow upon the hills of Mind; 

Locks such as midnight flings upon the breeze ; 
A lip too womanish for all but him, 

Whose accents fell as soft and pleasantly 

As water leaping over mossy rocks. 

His salutation had a music in ’t; 

His smile was like the light of poetry: 

A paleness, like a moonlight soft, subdued 

The picture of his features—he had been 

Too much in books and parchments, and his poesy 
Was a great name among his fellow-men. 

One thing was lacking: he had never known 
The gentle meaning of a woman’s love; 

And, though whole tomes of wisdom lay within 
The boundless compass of his lofty mind— 
That spacious grotto, whose stalactites, lit 

By Learning’s genial torch, outshine the sun— 
He never saw the alphabet of hearts! 


It came to pass that one, a gentle girl, 
His counterpart in beauty—yet, indeed, 
More dainty in her graces, inasmuch 
As woman’s fairness thus exceedeth man’s— 
It came to pass that she, at evening-time, 
When in the heart all tender thoughts are born, 
Met in her saunterings the noble youth, 
And, seeing, loved him ; and, in secret, pledged 
The fulness of her vestal heart to his: 
It was a budding heart—there would be flowers 
Beneath the culture of a careful hand: 
She spoke it not save to her spirit’s ear, 
The angels heard it, and they told it him! 
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They met and parted often; but before 

The Summer kneeled at Autumn’s golden throne, 
And there gave up her sceptre tipped with flowers, 
Their hearts were plighted: then the student knew 
How little he was master of before! 

It was his first, sweet lesson in the heart— 

The weak the teacher, and the strong the taught! 
As if the violet should teach the oak 

The secret of its simple tenderness. 


Years passed; no change appeared, save as their souls 
Grew unto greater perfectness in love ; 

They were a proverb, in the mouth of age, 

Of the old-time affection, and the young 

Were taught to imitate their constancy. 

No old wife, crone, or gossip found a flaw 

In their sweet intercourse whereat to carp ; 

But, when they passed, a hundred smiles were lit, 

A hundred lips exclaimed, “ See how they love!” 


A shadow clouds the picture! He had vowed, 
In former years, to one who long had been 

A partner in his studies and his hopes, 

That they, as boon companions, should explore 
The wonders and the beauties of that world 
Which lies across the prairies of the sea 

It was his boyish longing to behold 

The glories of the sister continent; 

To stand upon the seven hills of Rome, 

To muse upon the soil where Athens was, 

To gaze upon the awful Pyramids, 

And float upon the bosom of the Rhine. 

So boy and passion grew, until at last 

The passion was the mightier, and became 

A very Titan tugging at his heart! 


The parting hour had come, and in its train 
More sorrow than his fancy ever dreamed. 

He had no words; but, in his mad embrace, 

His frantic kiss, there was an eloquence 

That rendered language mean and beggarly. 

It was the morning then; but when the night 
Recalled the stars they oft had gazed upon, 
Leagues of the foamy sea were stretched between 
The lover and his idol: he had gone! 

Hearts bleed when they are sundered; pain is non« 
Like that which is the handmaid of farewell! 
The moss of Time may not obscure the wound, 
No refluent waves may wash the sorrow out 

It pales the cheek, it dims the gentle eye, 

Yet are its deepest traces on the heart! 


It happened that, within that distant land, 

The youth, by chance—if such a thing there be, 
When all things come of God, yet such the form 
And manner of our wild and reckless speech— 
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Beheld a maiden beautiful as heaven. 

If there might be a queen of loveliness, 

If beauty were a thing of courtly rank, 

Then she deserved the sceptre and the crown. 
There lay within the fountains of her eye 
Such dreams of passing sweetness and desire, 
As none could glance upon and be at peace; 
Her cheek was like the velvet of the peach, 
And in its fairness like the almond bloom : 
Her voice was gushing music, and her smile— 
Perpetual sunshine on her beauteous lip !— 
Would win Misanthropy from all its hate, 
And make it fond as childhood; and her hair 
Flowed like a river from her Parian brow. 

Oh, that so fair a being should arise 

Between his eye and that bright image niched 
In the cathedral of his manly heart! 


I would that here I might disguise the truth; 
But that were perjury unto the dead, 

Since to the grave he took my honest pledge 

To write his secret when he slumbered there. 
He loved her, and she knew it; for a word, 
Wrung from the madness of his tortured heart, 
Revealed its secret: it had broken else. 

She likewise loved; and, telling him that love, 
She cursed each moment of his coming life, 
Sowing, like Cadmus, in his stricken breast, 
The dragon-teeth of sorrow, whence arose 

A host, full armed, to war against his peace. 
Oh, had she dreamed what anguish would attend 
The sweet confession of her silent love, 

She had from her fair bosom plucked her heart, 
And burned her lip to ashes ere it spoke 

The fatal word that knelled his happiness 


Oh, question not the generous principles 
That ruled within the kingdom of his heart! 
Say not ‘twas sin to cast another’s thoughts 
Before a stranger’s shrine; for man may love 
The angels with a heavenly warranty, 

And she, tho’ mortal, had an angel’s face. 
Who will uprear a barrier to love? 

Who dares essay to stop its dauntless flood, 
To tame the fury of its reckless blast, 

Or bind its glaring lightnings with a chain? 
What bold philosopher will seek to tell 

How love is by another love displaced ? 

Are we the masters of our fickle hearts ? 
How was it, then, that they were taken first? 
And, being once enslaved, it only proves 
That they may be enslaved a second time. 
All human love is guilty. Search thy breast, 
And, if thou findest not some rival there, 
I'll write a grand exception to my rule. 


Oh, what a struggle in his tortured breast 

Raged as the tempest rages, when the stars, 

For very terror, shut their radiant eyes! 

There was a face that often lifted up 

Its patient orbs, and glanced upon his own; 

There was an accent stealing dreamily 

Unto his startled ear; and oft he felt 

The pressure of a soft, familiar hand, 

Which, though he knew nor eye nor hand was there, 
Thrilled every nerve, they seemed so palpable. 


But Honor was the victor. She, whose eye 
Was such a fount of beauty, and whose smile 
Was as the sunshine of a day in June, 

Was sacrificed on Duty’s painful cross. 
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She gave him commendation, called him just, 
Urged him to tear her image from his soul, 

And said that, while her heart in silence broke, 

In breaking, it should pray for him and his. 

That must be goodness, which will seek of Heaven 
Its blessings on a rival’s hated head! 


They parted; but that parting blotted out 

The radiance of his soul—the world was changed. 
He saw the gay and flowery wheel of Hope 
Receding, as he left the blessed land 

Sacred unto his heart’s divinity ; 

But, tutoring his heart to hide its griefs, 

His lip to keep its secret, he returned, 

And met, with manufactured smiles and tears, 
Her who, without his love, would be his wife. 


The nuptial hour arrived. The aged priest, 

Whose lips dropped fatness, joined their hands, and 
thought, 

Amid his blindness, he had joined their hearts. 

Parents and children, maids and white-haired men 

Gave smiling gratulations; yet I know 

That each particular word fell on his ear 

Like clods upon a coffin. While to her 

The hour was paradise—to him ’twas hell! 


’Tis sad, and yet most true, that, when she placed 
Her hand in his, and pressed, with crimsoned lips, 
A wife's first kisses on his quivering cheek, 

He well-nigh loathed her fondness, tho’ he gave 
No open token of his heart’s disgust. 

She never guessed his feelings, tho’ at times 

She deemed him over-thoughtful—sometimes sad ; 
Yet had she no suspicion of a change; 

For to suspect, to her had been to die. 

And though one night, as lovingly she lay 

Upon the breast that held his widowed heart, 

He, in his dreams, gave incoherent hints 

Of some relinquished bliss, and madly pressed 
Her trembling lip, and called her by some name 
That was a stranger to her wounded ear, 

Yet when he woke, and saw her anxious face, 
And listened as she told him of his dream, 

He did but smile, and call her, playfully, 

“ Onecirocritic;” and evadingly 

Said, Sleep had brought some fancy to his heart. 
And she looked up with all a woman’s trust, 

The clouds rolled back, and heaven was seen again! 


Thus till the end. His heart had guarded well 
Its burning secret, and had long endured 
With such a burden on its slender chords. 

The hour of its release came on apace, 

So wildly wished, so wildly welcomed now : 
How altered was he, as he lay and thought 
How long was Death in coming! "Twas a sight 
To pay for only in the coin of tears! 


She hung above him with a look that told 
How bitter was her bosom’s agony, 

And shuddered, as she heard the muffled hoofs 
Of Death’s pale charger in its dread advance, 
And knew that, when the fading sun went out, 
A double night would come upon her soul ; 
When suddenly his eye waxed bright, his lips 
Moved in the utterance of his life’s Jast word : 
She bent to catch the accent; but alas 

The tongue was ever silent—Death speaks not! 
It was his secret bursting from his heart— 

A name that made death lovely—but not hers! 











HISTORY OF 


BOOTS 


AND SHOES. 


No. I1I.—ON THE MOST ANCIENT COVERING FOR THE FEET. 


“ Ayong the various innovations,” continues Strutt, 
“made in dress by the Normans during the twelfth 
century, none met with more marked and more de- 
served disapprobation than that of lengthening the 
toes of the shoes, and bringing them forward to a 
sharp point. In the reign of Rufus, this custom 
was first introduced, and, according to Frederic 
Vitalis, by a man who had distorted feet, in order 
to conceal his deformity ;” but he adds, “the fash- 
ion was no sooner broached than all those who were 
fond of novelty thought proper to follow it; and the 
shoes were made by the shoemakers in the form of 
a scorpion’s tail. These shoes were called Pigacia, 
and were adopted by persons of every class, both 
rich and poor. Soon after, a courtier, whose name 
was Robert, improved upon the first idea by filling 
the vacant part of the shoe with tow, and twisting it 
round in the form of a ram’s horn; this ridiculous 
fashion excited much admiration. It was followed 
by the greater part of the nobility: and the author, 
for his happy invention, was honored with the cog- 
nomen Conardus, or horned. The long-pointed 
shoes were vehemently inveighed against by the 
clergy, and strictly forbidden to be worn by the re- 
ligious orders. So far as we can judge from the 
drawings executed in the twelfth century, the fash- 
ion of wearing long-pointed shoes did not long 
maintain its ground. It was, however, afterwards 
revived, and even carried to a more preposterous 
extent.” 

A specimen of the shoes that were worn at this 
period, and which so excited the ire of the monkish 
writers, is here given from the seal of Richard, con- 
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stable of Chester in the reign of Stephen; in the 
original, the knight is on horseback; the stirrup and 
spur are therefore seen in our cut. 

The effigies of the early English sovereigns are 
generally represented in shoes decorated with bands 
across, as if in imitation of sandals. They are sel- 
dom colored black, as nearly all the examples of 
earlier shoes in this country are. The shoes of 
Henry IT. are green, with bands of gold. Those of 
Richard are also striped with gold ; and such richly 
decorated shoes became fashionable among the no- 
bility, and were generally worn by royalty all over 





Europe. Thus, when the tomb of Henry the Sixth 
of Sicily, who died in 1197, was opened in the 
Cathedral of Palermo, on the feet of the dead mo- 
narch were discovered costly shoes, whose upper part 
was of cloth of gold, embroidered with pearls, the 
sole being of cork, covered with the same cloth of 
gold. These shoes reached to the ankle, and were 
fastened with a little button instead of a buckle. 
His queen, Constance, who died in 1198, had upon 
her feet shoes also of cloth of gold, which were 
fastened with leather straps tied in knots, and on 
the upper part of them were two openings, wrought 
with embroidery, which showed that they had been 
once adorned with jewels. Boots ornamented with 
gold, and embroidered in elegant patterns, at this 
time became often worn. King John of England 
orders, in one instance, four pair of women’s boots, 
one of them to be embroidered with circles; and 
the effigy of the succeeding monarch, Henry IIL, 
in Westminster Abbey, is chiefly remarkable for the 
splendor of the boots he wears; they are crossed all 
over by golden bands, thus forming a series of dia- 
mond-shaped spaces, each one of which is filled with 
a figure of a lion, the royal arms of England. 

The shape of the sole of the shoes, at this time, 
may be seen from the cut here given of one found 
in a tomb of the period, and called that of St. 
Swithin, in Winchester cathedral. The shoe is en- 


graved in “Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments,” and 
the person who discovered it in the tomb thus de- 
scribes it: he says, “ The legs of the wearer were 
inclosed in leathern boots or gaiters, sewed with 
neatness; the thread was still to be seen. The 
soles were small and round, rather worn, and of 
what would be called an elegant shape at present, 
pointed at the toe and very narrow, and were made 
and fitted to each foot. I have sent the pattern of 
one of the soles, drawn by tracing it with a pencil 
from the original itself, which I have in my posses- 
sion.” This shoe was ten inches in length from toe 
to heel, and three inches across the broadest part 
of the instep. They are as perfectly “right and 
left” as any boots of the present day; but, as we 
have already shown, this is a fashion of the most 
As these boots are at least as old 


remote antiquity. 
as the time of John, Shakspeare’s description in his 
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dramatised history of that sovereign, of the tailor, 
who, eager to acquaint his friend, the smith, of the 
prodigies the skies had just exhibited, and whom 
Hubert saw 


“ Standing in slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,” 


is strictly accurate; yet, half a century ago, this 
passage was adjudged to be one of the many proofs 
of Shakspeare’s ignorance or carelessness. Dr. 
Johnson, ignorant himself of the truth in this point, 
but yet, like all critics, determined to pass his ver- 
dict, makes himself supremely absurd by saying, in 
a note to this passage, with ridiculous solemnity, 
“Shakspeare seems to have confounded the man’s 
shoes with his gloves. He that is frighted or hur- 
ried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but 
either shoe will equally admit either foot. The 
author seems to be disturbed by the disorder which 
he describes.” 

In the “ Art Unior,” a journal devoted to the fine 
arts, are a series of notices of the various forms of 
boots and shoes in England, by F. W. Fairholt, 
F. 8. A., from which we may borrow the description 
of the elegant coverings for the feet in use in the 
reigns of the first three Edwards. 
up the leg, or shoes buttoned up the centre, or se- 
cured like the Norman shoe in the second figure of 
the second group given on page 162, were common 
in the days of Edward I. and II. The splendid 
reign of the third Edward, says Mr. Fairholt, ex- 
tending over half a century of national greatness, 
was remarkable for the variety and luxury, as well 
as the elegance of its costume; and this may be 


Boots buttoned 


considered as the most glorious era in the annals of 
“the gentle craft,” as the trade of shoemaking was 
anciently termed. Shoes and boots of the most 
sumptuous description are now to be met with in 
cotemporary paintings, sculptures, and illuminated 
manuscripts. They remind one of the boots “fret- 
ted with gold” and embroidered in circles men- 
tioned by John. The greatest variety of pattern, 
and the richest contrasts of color, were aimed at by 
the maker and inventor of shoes at this period. 

The boots and shoes worn during the fourteenth 
century were of peculiar form, and the toes, which 
were lengthened to a point, turned inward or out- 
ward, according to the taste of the wearer. In the 
reign of Richard II., they became immensely long, 
so that it was asserted they were chained to the 
knee of the wearer, in order to allow him to walk 
about with ease and freedom. 
only the nobility who could thus inconvenience 


It was, of course, 


themselves, and it might have been adopted by them 
as a distinction ; still very pointed toes were worn 
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by all who could afford to be fashionable. The cut 
here given exhibits the sole of a shoe of this period, 
from an actual specimen in the possession of C. 
Roach Smith, F.S. A., of England, and was dis- 
covered in the neighborhood of Whitefriars, in dig- 
ging deep under ground into what must have origin- 
ally been a receptacle for rubbish, among which 
these old shoes had been thrown, and they are pro- 
bably the only things of the kind now in existence. 

Two specimens of boots of the time of Edward IV. 
are here given to show their general form at that 
period. The first is copied from the Royal MS., 
No. 15, B. 6, and is of black leather, with a long 





upturned toe; the top of the boot is of lighter 
leather, and thus it bears a resemblance to the top- 
boots of a later age, of which it may be considered 
as the prototype. The other boot, from a print 
dated 1515, is more curious; the top of the boot is 
turned down, and the entire centre opens from the 
top to the instep, and is drawn together by laces or 
ties across the leg, so that it bears considerable re- 
semblance in this point to the Cothurnus of the 
ancients. 

Fashion ran, at this time, from one extreme to 
the other, and the shoes which were at one time so 
lengthy at the toe as to be inconvenient, now be- 
came as absurdly broad, and it was made the sub- 
ject of sumptuary laws to restrain both extremes. 
Thus Edward IV. enacted that any shoemaker who 
made for unprivileged persons—the nobility being 
exempted—any shoes or boots, the toes of which 
exceeded two inches in length, should forfeit twenty 
shillings, one noble to be paid to the king, another 
to the cordwainers of London, and the third to the 
chamber of London. This only had the effect of 
widening the toes, and Paradin says that they wero 
then so very broad as to exceed the measure of a 
good foot. This continued until the reign of Mary, 
who, by a proclamation, prohibited their being 
worn wider at the toe than six inches. 

We have here engraved two specimens of these 
broad-toed shoes of the time of Henry VIII. The 
first is copied from the monumental effigy of Katha- 
rine, the wife of Sir Thomas Babynton, who died 
1543, and is buried in Morley church, near Derby. 
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It is an excellent specimen of the sort of sole pre- 
ferred by the fashionables of that day. The second 
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eut exhibits a front view of a similarly made shoe: 
they were formed of leather, but generally the bet- 
ter classes wore them of rich velvet and silk, the 
various colors of which were exhibited in slashes at 
the toes, which were most sparingly covered by the 
velvet of which the shoe was composed. In the 
curious full-length portrait of the poetical Earl of 
Surrey, at Hampton Court, he is represented in 
shoes of red velvet, having bands of a darker tint 
placed across them diagonally, which bands are 
decorated with a row of gold ornaments, 

During the reign of Edward VI., a sort of shoe 
with a pointed toe was worn, not unlike the modern 
one. It was of velvet generally with the upper 
classes ; of leather with the poorer ones; the former 
indulged in a series of slashes over the upper leather, 
which the others had not. We give here two speci- 
mens of these shoes, from prints dated 1577 and 
1588, and they will serve to show the sort of form 





adopted, as well as the varied way in which the 
slashes of the velvet appeared, and which altered 
with the wearer’s taste. Philip Stubbes, the puri- 
tanical author of the “Anatomy of Abuses,” 1588, 
declares that the fashionables then wore “ corked 
shoes, puisnets, pantoffles, and slippers, some of 
them of black velvet, some of white, some of green, 
and some of yellow; some of Spanish leather, and 
some of English, stitched with silk and embroidered 
with gold and silver all over the foot with gewgaws 
innumerable.” Rich and expensive shoe-ties were 
now brought into use, and large sums were lavished 
upon their decorations. John Taylor, the water 
poet, alludes to the extravagance of those who 


“Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 
And spangled garters worth a copy-hold.” 


The shoe-roses were made of lace, which was as 
beautiful, costly, and elaborate as that which com- 


posed the ruff for the neck, or ruffles for the wrist. 
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AND SHOES. 
They were elaborately decorated with needlework 
and gold and silver thread. 

During the reign of the first Charles, the boots— 
which were made of fine Spanish leather, and were 
of a buff color—became very large and wide at the 
top. Indeed, they were so wide at times as to 
oblige the wearer to stride much in walking, a habit 
that was much ridiculed by the satirists of the day. 
There was a print published during this reign of a 
dandy in the height of fashion, whose legs are “ in- 
cased in boot-hose tops tied about the middle of the 
calf, as long as a pair of shirt sleeves, double at the 
end like a ruff band ; the top of his boots very large, 
fringed with lace, and turned down as low as his 
spurs, which jingled like the bells of a morris- 
dancer as he walked.” These boots were made very 
long in the toe; thus, of this exquisite we are told, 
“the feet of his boots were two inches too long.” 

The boot-tops at this time were made wide, and 
were capable of being turned over beneath the knee, 
which they completely covered when they were up- 
lifted. They were, of course, made of pliant leather 
to allow of this—* Spanish leather,” according to 
Ben Jonson. 

During the whole of the Commonwealth, large 
boot-tops of this kind were worn even by the Puri- 





tans; they were, however, large only, and not deco- 
rated with costly lace,. The,shoes worn were gene- 
rally particularly simple in, their construction and 
form, and those who did.not wish. .to, be classed 
among the vain and frivolous took care to have 
their toes sharp at the point, as a distinction be- 
tween themselves and the “ graceless gallants,” who 
generally wore theirs very broad. 

With the restoration of Charles IT. came the large 
French boot, in which the courtiers of “Louis le 
grand” always delighted to exhibit their legs. Of 
the amplitude of its tops, the wood-cut will give an 
idea; it is copied from one worn by a courtier of 
Charles’s train, in the engravings illustrative of his 
coronation, The boot is decorated with lace all 
round the upper part, and that portion of the leg 
which the boot incases seems fitted easily with 
pliant leather: over the instep is a broad band of 
the same material, beneath which the spur was 
fastened: and the heel is high, and toe broad, of * 
all the boots and shoes then fashionable. 
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With the great Revolution of 1688, and his ma- 
jesty William III., came in the large jack-boot, and 
the high-quartered, high-heeled, and buckled shoe, 
which only expired at the end of the last century. 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick has one of these jack- 
boots in his collection of armor at Goodrich Court, 
England. It is a remarkably fine specimen of these 
inconvenient things, and is as strait, and stiff, and 
formal as the most inveterate Dutchman could wish. 
The heel is very high, and the press upon the instep 
very great, and consequently injurious to the foot, 
and altogether detrimental to comfort. An im- 
mense piece of leather covers the instep, through 
which the spur is affixed, and to the back of the 
boot, just above the heel, is appended an iron rest 
for the spur. Such were the boots of cavalry and 
infantry, and in such cumbrous articles did they 
fight in the Low Countries, following the example of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, whose figure has become 
so identified with them, that the imagination can- 
not easily separate the sovereign from the boots in 
which he is so constantly painted, and of which a 
specimen may be seen in his full-length portrait 
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preserved in the British Museum. 

A boot was worn by civilians, less rigid than the 
one last described, the leg taking more of the na- 
tural shape, and the tops being smaller, of a more 
pliant kind, and sometimes slightly ornamented 
round the edges. 

We have here two examples of ladies’ shoes, as 
worn during the period of which we are discussing. 
The first figure, copied from vol. 67 of the “ Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine,” shows the peculiar shape of tho 
shoe, as well as the clog beneath; these clogs were 
merely single pieces of stout leather, which were 
fastened beneath the heel and instep, and appear to 
be only extra hindrances in walking, which must 
materially have destroyed any little pliancy whieh 
the original shoe would have allowed the foot to 
retain. The second figure is copied from the first 
volume of “ Hone’s Everyday Book,” and that au- 
thor says, “ This was the fashion that beautified the 
feet of the fair in the reign of King William and 
Queen Mary.” Holme, in his “Academy of Ar- 
mory,” is minutely diffuse on the gentle craft: he 


engraves the form of a pair of wedges, which, he 
says, “is to raise up a shoe in the instep, when it is 
too straight for the top of the foot ;” and thus com- 
passionates ladies’ sufferings: “ Shoemakers love to 
put ladies in their stocks, but these wedges, like 
merciful justices upon complaint, soon do ease and 
deliver them. If the eye turns to the cut—to the 
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cut of the sole, with the line of beauty adapted by 
the cunnirg of the workman’s skill, to stilt the fe- 
male foot: if the reader behold that association, let 
wonder cease, that a venerable master in coat 
armor should bend his quarterings to the quarter- 
ing of a ladies’ shoe, and, forgetful of heraldic forms, 
condescend from his high estate to the use of simili- 
tudes.” 

This shape, once firmly established, was the pre- 
vailing one during the reigns of George I. and II. 
They always wore red heels, at least all persons who 
pretended to gentility. The fronts of the gentle- 
men’s shoes were very high, and, on gala days, or 
showy occasions, a buff shoe was worn. The ladies 
appear to have preferred silk or velvet to leather. 

The making of the high-heeled shoe was, at all 
times, a matter of great judgment and nicety of 
operation ; the position required to be given to the 
heel, the aptitude of the eye and hand, necessary to 
the cutting down of the wood; the sewing in of the 
cover, kid, stuff, silk, or satin, as it might be; the 
getting in and securing the wood or “ block ;” the 
bracing the cover round the block ; and the beauti- 
fully defined stitching, which went from corner to 
corner, all round the heel part, demanding alto- 
gether the cleverness of firstrate ability. 

The shoes became lower in the quarters during 
the reign of George III., and the heel was made 
less clumsy. As fashion varied, larger or smaller 
buckles were used, and the heel was thrust farther 
beneath the foot until about 1780, when the shoe 
took the form here delineated, and which is copied 
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from Mr. Fairholt’s notes in the “Art Union,” al- 
ready alluded to. 

From the same source, we borrow the following 
notices by the same writer: “ About 1790, a change 
in the fashion of ladies’ shoes occurred. They were 
made very flat and low in the heel, in reality more 
like a slipper than a shoe. This engraving, copied 
from a real specimen, will show the peculiarity of 
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its make; the low quarters, the diminutive heel, 
and the plaited ribbon and small tie in front, in 
place of the buckle, which began to be occasionally 
The Duchess of York, at this time, 
was remarkable for the smallness of her foot, and a 
colored print, of ‘the exact size of the duchess’s 
shoe,’ was published by Fores, in 1791. It mea- 
sures five and three-quarter inches in length; the 
breadth of the sole being only one and three-quarter 
It is made of green silk, ornamented with 







inch. 














AUNT TABITHA’S FIRESIDE, 





gold stars; is bound with scarlet silk; the heel is 
scarlet, and the shape is similar to the one engraved 
above, except that the heel is exactly in the modern 
style.” Models of this fairy shoe were made of 
china, as ornaments for the chimney, or drawing- 
room table, with Cupids hovering around it. 

Shoes of the old fashion, with high heels and 
buckles, appear in prints of the early part of 1800 ; 
but buckles became unfashionable, and shoe-strings 
eventually triumphed, although less costly and ele- 
gant in their construction. The Prince of Wales 
wae petitioned by the alarmed buckle-makers to 
discard his new-fashioned strings, and take again 
to buckles, by way of bolstering up their trade ; but 
the fate of these articles was sealed, and the prince’s 
good-natured compliance with their wishes did lit- 
tle to prevent their downfall. The buckles worn at 
the end of 1700 were generally exceedingly small, 
and so continued until they were finally disused. 

Early in the reign of George IIL., the close-fitting 
gentleman’s boot became general ; the material used 
for the leg was termed grain leather, the flesh side 
being left brown and the grain blackened, and kept 
to the sight. In currying this sort of leather for 
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the boot-leg, it went, in the lower part, through an 
ingenious process of contraction, to give it life ; so 
that the heel of the wearer might go into it and 
come out again the easier; the boot, at the same 
time, when on, catching snugly round the small of 
the leg, in a sort of stocking-fit. 

After this appeared the “ Hessian,” a boot worn 
over the tight-fitting pantaloon, the up-peaking 
front bearing a silk tassel. This boot was intro- 
duced from Germany, about 1789, and sometimes 
was called the Austrian boot. Rees, in his “ Art 
and Mystery of the Cordwainer,” published 1813, 
says, “the form at first was odious, as the close boot 
was then in wear; but like many fashions, at first 
frightful, it was then pitied, and at last adopted.” 

The top-boot was worn early in the reign of 
George III., and took the fulness of the Hessian in 
its lower part, and, on the introduction of the 
“Wellington,” the same fulness was retained. 

To describe the last-named boot were useless; it 
has become, par excellence, the common boot, and is 
perhaps as universally known as the fame of the 
distinguished hero, Wellington, 
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BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“ Wet, Aunt Tabitha,” said Mrs. Carver, as she 
seated herself in a comfortable rocking-chair before 
the ruddy fire—“well, Aunt Tabitha, I’ve just been 
in to see Mrs. Lincoln, the new minister’s wife.” 

* Do tell,” said Aunt Tabitha. “ But do take off 
your things. It don’t look sociable to set with ’em 
on.” 

“No, thank you; I can stop only a few minutes. 
As I was saying, I have been to call on the new 
minister’s wife; and, to confess the truth, I was 
downright disappointed in her. Call her hand- 
some? Why, she cannot hold a candle to Lizzie 
here, nor to either of my daughters—Lucretia, in 
an especial manner.” 

“ But you know,” said Aunt Tabitha, “ that hand- 
some is that handsome does.” 

“ Well, I didn’t see that there was anything so 
very genteel in her manners; nothing, at least, that 
was particularly overpowering. Before I called, I 
expected that I should feel myself to be a mere 
cipher in her presence—a perfect nonentity, as you 
may say—I had heard her cried up so by Mrs. Page. 
Bat I can tell you that I not only lived under it, 
but didn’t feel a mite more put down than I do this 
minute. I might have remembered that Mrs. Page 
is one of them kind of women that always thinks 
there must be something marvellous about the 
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squire’s wife, the doctor’s wife, and, above all, the 
minister’s wife; and I believe, as much as I believe 
I am alive, that, if Mrs. Lincoln should go to meet- 
ing next Sunday with her husband’s boot on her 
head, instead of a bonnet, the same as I once heard 
a certain woman did, because somebody made her 
believe ’twas the fashion in Boston—she and her 
five daughters would appear out the Sunday after- 
ward in the same ridiculous style.” 

“We all have our failin’s and weaknesses,” said 
Aunt Tabitha, “and Miss Page, of course, has hern; 
but, accordin’ to my mind, it is better to think too 
well of our feller-critters than not well enough ; 
and, if you and I and others have such inquiring 
minds as al’ays to be searchin’ into our neighbor's 
conduct and affairs, it is better to hunt up their good 
qualities than their bad ones.” 

“To hunt up the good qualities of those it has 
been my fortune to have for neighbors would, in a 
general way, be like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
mow. The truth is, with the exception of you, and 
Lizzie, and Paul, there isn’t a person in the whole 
parish I have any great opinion of. As for Mrs. 
Lincoln, if she is to be held up as a pattern for the 
female part of the parish to follow, I, for one, shall 
take good care not to follow the pattern.” 

“ Well now, Miss Carver,” said Aunt Tabitha, “I 
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kind o’ mistrust that I shall like Miss Lincoln right- 
down well; for I’m al’ays tickled to death—in my 
element, as *twere—when I come across a woman 
of good edication that ’s free and sociable, and ain’t 
starched up. For my part, I think ’tis the greatest 
sign of a real lady in the world when a woman, who 
is somethin’, is able to make them that have no 
great pretensions—such as you and I, Miss Carver— 
feel easy and at home, as ’twere.” 

“T don’t know what you call great pretensions,” 
said Mrs. Carver. “I calculate that Ezekiel Car- 
ver’s wife can hold her head as high as any other 
woman in the parish, let the other be who she will. 
I except neither the doctor’s wife nor the minister's 
wife,” 

“T say so, too, Mr. Carver is a purty nice sort 
of a man in most things—equal to the gineral run, 








I should say.” 

“The general ran! What am [I to understand 
by that, Aunt Tabitha?” 

“ Why, jest as I say. Mr. Carver, in my opinion, 
is on a par with the rest of the neighbors ;- and, take 
’em all in all, they are real good neighbors. They 
ain’t parfect, and we don’t expect parfection in this 
world.” 

“ Well, I must say, if my husband is to be placed 
on a level with every poor, mean fellow in the place, 
that he has got down to a pretty low notch. One 
thing is certain, and that is, he pays the highest tax 
of anybody in the parish, and has always held some 
kind of office ever since we were married. Some- 
times he has been first selectman, sometimes con- 
stable, sometimes deacon, sometimes captain, some- 
times one thing, and sometimes another.” 

Aunt Tabitha smiled, but did not speak. There 
was something in the smile which did not suit Mrs. 
Carver, though to Lizzie it appeared quite a com- 
monplace kind of smile. 

“T don’t know what I am to understand by your 
laughing at what I say,” said Mrs. Carver, redden- 
ing. “If there is any hidden meaning in it—any- 
thing which you would meanly insinuate, yet have 
not the courage to speak out, I say ’tis false; for, 
if ever there was a zealous, wide-awake man, that 
man is Ezekiel Carver.” 

“ Well, I guess nobody disputed it. I’m sure I 
don’t.” 

“ What did you laugh for, then, when I was enu- 
merating the responsible offices he has filled ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ in particular—nothin’, only some 
nonsense that popped into my head.” 

“You needn’t try to make me believe you were 
not laughing at anything in particular; for that is 
what you nor any other living person can do, if you 
should try till you were blind. Nothing in particu- 
lar! I know what you were thinking of; but there 
isn’t a word of truth in it. Whatif he did fall off 
of his horse coming home from training last fall ? 
—it was because the horse stumbled; for Ezekiel 
Carver never allows himself to drink anything 





stronger than tea and coffee. You wouldn’t believe 
such a scandalous story, if you didn’t owe him a 
grudge.” 

“Land o’ massy, Miss Carver! what should I owe 
him a grudge for ?” 

“You pretend you don’t know, do you ?” 

“T sartainly don’t.” 

“Well, it is as plain as the nose in your face, I 
should think.” 

“ Well, that ’s purty. plain to be seen, I ’ll allow; 
but, large as it is, I can’t smell out why I should 
owe Mr. Carver a grudge.” 

“Why, when we were girls, he happened to take 
a fancy to me instead of you.” 

“You think that’s the reason, then, do you? 
Well, all I can say is, you are mistaken ; for I never 
seed the day that I’d ’ave had Zeke Carver, if he’d 
been made of Guinea goold.” 

“T’ve heard of sour grapes before to-day. He 
was above your reach, Ezekiel Carver was, and the 
whole parish ought to be thankful that he was. A 
pretty deacon’s wife you would have made !” 

“ About as purty as the gineral run, I mistrust. 
But there, Miss Carver, we won’t quarrel about it.” 

“You needn’t be afraid. You are too mean for 
me to quarrel with.” 

Without taking any notice of this last remark, 
Aunt Tabitha turned to Lizzie, and asked her if 
Paul, before he went out, told her where he was 
going? 

“He said,” replied Lizzie, “ that he and a num- 
ber of young men were going to meet at Franklin 
Hall this evening, to decide whom to vote for for town 
officers and representatives next year.” 

“Oh,” said Aunt Tabitha, “they are holdin’ a 
kind of a corkus, then.” 

“ Do tell if there ’s a caucus this evening ?” said 
Mrs. Carver. “I don’t believe that Mr. Carver 
knew a word about it.” 

“None, except some of the young men were 
going to meet,” said Lizzie. “There, that is Paul’s 
step; they ’ve got through in good season.” 

Paul, the next moment, entered, with a smiling 
countenance. He shook hands with Mrs. Carver, 
and appeared quite glad to see her. 

“You have been holding a caucus this evening, I 
understand ?” said she, rather gloomily. 

“Yes; a few of us young men, just ‘out of our 
time,’ thought we would assert our dignity by meet- 
ing together, and agreeing whom to vote for at next 
town-meeting; for several have been talked of who 
are so grossly ignorant that they would be a dis- 
grace to the place; and we found that, by combin- 
ing together, we could turn the scale in favor of 
those who are better qualified.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Mrs. Carver, “that, for 
such youngsters, you are taking rather too much 
upon you.” 

“ Perhaps so; though your husband is not of your 
opinion.” 
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“Why ?” 

“We are thinking of him for one of the repre- 
sentatives; and, when Sam Barton and I called to 
consult with him about it this evening, he didn’t 
appear to be at all opposed to it.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Carver, “I always said that 
you were one of the most discriminating young men 
in the village. There isn’t one in a hundred that 
would have had the discernment to know that Mr. 
Carver was a mite better fitted.for the office than 
forty others.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for your good opin- 
ion,” said Paul; “but I believe I am not the one 
who first thought of him, and, therefore, am not 
entitled to your praise on thataccount. To confess 
the truth, I had been using what little influence I 
had in favor of Mr. Fabens ; but Aunt Tabitha heard 
me mention it, and told me that there was no man 
in the whole town so well qualified for the office as 
Mr. Carver, and, on investigation, I soon found that 
she was right.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Carver, “I always knew that 
your aunt was the best woman in the world, and 
had the quickest discernment. I was saying the 
other day to Mr. Carver, if all the women in the 
place were like Aunt Tabitha, ’twould be a heaven 
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So good in sickness, and so 
charitable to the poor! And Mr. Carver agreed 
with me. Says I, ‘ Aunt Tabitha isn’t one of those 
kind of women that’s always seeking out people’s 
failings.’ ‘ No, indeed,’ says he ; ‘ and I don’t know 
of but one woman in this place, or any other, that 
is equal to her in that respect.’ Says I, ‘Who is 
that?” ‘If you must know,’ says he, ‘’tis Sukey 
Carver.’ Then I laughed, and says I, ‘’Tis, of 
course, nothing more than manners to except the 
present company.’ Then he laughed, too, and 
winked in his sly way—the same as he always does 
when he feels pretty crank—and says he, ‘To be 
sure it isn’t, Sukey.’ I can tell you, Aunt Tabitha, 
it did my heart and soul good to hear him praise 


on earth, as ’twere. 


you; for you are my chosen friend, as ’twere. 
There, if the clock ain’t striking nine! I’d no 
thought it was so late. Well, it isn’t to be won- 
dered at, for Aunt Tabitha and the rest of you are 
so agreeable that I always, when I’m with you, 
forget to count time. I meant to have called on 
Dorcas Low a few minutes; but it is too late now. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreams to you all! La, 
Paul, you needn’t be at the trouble of seeing mo 
home; though, come to look out, it ¢s a little darker 
than I thought it was.” 
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“ Better to sweat in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught; 
The wise for cure on exercise depend— 
God never made His work for man to mend.”—DrypDEN. 


“ We deem it great pittie to suffer this excellente exercise to go to decay amongst us. 


Ir is a well-known and generally admitted fact 
that a considerable part of that delicacy of constitu- 
tion which is unhappily too prevalent among our 
fair countrywomen, arises from the sedentary na- 
ture of most of their occupations and accomplish- 
ments. Half the evils “flesh is heir to” originate 
in want of muscular exertion, and of that stirring 
and exhilarating exercise which gives a healthy 
circulation to the blood. The occupations of women, 
from girlhood upwards, lying within a limited 
sphere, are too apt to incline them to a species 
of semi-indolence, to induce a preference for seden- 
tary amusements, and either from inadvertence, 
or from ignorance of the functions and nature of 
their bodies, they often neglect to take that amount 
of regular exercise which is vitally necessary to the 
maintenance of health. Hence it soon results that 
the circulation becomes languid, the blood is not 
properly purified, and the muscles become flaccid 
To remedy this, and also with a 
and flexible, 


and weakened. 
view to render the form graceful 





”— ASCHAM. 


into the education of young girls; and these, if 
judiciously conducted, are to a certain extent pro- 
ductive of good; but far better is the practice, in 
the open air, of games requiring skill, attention, and 
activity; these exhilarate the spirits, exercise the 
muscles, circulate and purify the blood, and give a 
healthy tone to the system. 

It is our present intention to dwell on but one of 
those exercises which furnish the best antidote to 
the sedentary life of females of all ages—archery— 
which from its eminent gracefulness, from its being 
adapted to every age, and every degree of strength 
—for, by altering the strength of the bows, it may be 
practised from childhood to “green old age ;” from 
its occupying both the eye and mind, and awakening 
and stimulating the faculties, as well as bringing 
into exercise the muscles of the legs, arms, chest, 
and body, cannot be too highly recommended. 
Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, says of 
it, “It is an exercise most holsome for the bodye, 
and a pastyme most honeste for the minde: of all 


various calisthenie exercises have been introduced 3 others the best, not only because it increaseth 
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strengthe and preserveth healthe most, but because 
it is not vehement, but moderate, not overlayinge 
one parte with wearinesse, but softly exercisinge 
everye part with equalnesse.” Dr. Mulcastor, a 
contemporary of Ascham, thus eulogizes archery: 
“To say enough of this exercise in a few words, 
which no words can praise enough for the commo- 
dities which it bringeth to the health of the body, 
it consisteth of the best exercises, and the best 
effects of the best exercises.” And Sir Wm. Wood, 
Marshal of the old Society of Finsbury Archers, 
thus sings its praise in his “‘ Bowman’s Glory :”— 
“Tt is an exercise (by proof) we see 

Whose practice doth with nature best agree; 

Obstructions of the liver it prevents, 

Stretching the nerves and arteries, gives extent 

To the spleen’s oppilations, clears the breast 

And spungy lungs; it is a foe profest 

To all consumptions.” 


There are so few healthful recreations in the open 
air of which women can partake, without being con- 
sidered to encroach on the privileges of the “lords 
of the creation,” and incurring the imputation of 
being unfeminine, that we cannot wonder archery 
is making rapid progress among our countrywomen. 
Besides its beneficial effect on the health, too, it is 
an elegant amusement, developing as much grace 
as can ever be displayed in actual dancing, far more 
than the indolently paced quadrilles, or romping 
polkas, or deux temps of the present day can ever 
hope to call forth, 

A slight sketch of what is known of the bow and 
arrows may not be deemed uninteresting, before we 
enter further on our subject. 

There is no authentic history or tradition relative 
to the invention of the bow, but it is evidently of 
very remote antiquity. The first mention of it oc- 
curs in the Book of Genesis (xxvii. 3), 1760 B. C. 
Isaac bids Esau take his weapons, his “quiver and 
his bow,” and go into the field and get him some 
venison, Ishmael, we are told (Gen. xxi. 20), 
“grew and dwelt in the wilderness, and became an 
archer.” Indeed, repeated allusions to this ancient 
weapon of the Jews occur in the Old Testament: 
Jonathan presented his bow to David (1 Sam. xviii. 
4); the archers “hit and sore wounded” Saul (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 3). 

In the Greek mythology, and in the ancient 
Grecian and Egyptian sculptures, are various al- 
lusions to, and delineations of the bow. Records 
of archery have also been traced in many Persepo- 
litan, Macedonian, and Parthian antiquities. The 
Chinese had this weapon. One of their proverbs 
says, “ When a son is born in the family, hang the 
bow and quiver up at the gate;” and their great 
sage, Confucius, wrote a treatise on archery. 

All the eastern nations seem to have used the 
bow as a weapon of warfare, and practised archery 
as an amusement in times of peace; in Persia, 
equestrian archery was much practised, and shooting 
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at the popinjay was a favorite recreation. The 
Arabs were skilful archers; in Chinese Tartary both 
sexes were equally expert in the use of the bow 
The Manilla Indians, the Caribbee Indians, the 
Demarara Indians, the natives of Florida, and the 
savage tribes of North as well as of South America, 
all were more or less acquainted with, and expert 
in the use of this weapon. Some warriors, exhibited 
at one of our theatres about fifty years since, ex- 
cited universal astonishment by the skill and cer- 
tainty with which they hit a mark scarcely so large 
as a shilling. 

The Scandinavians were likewise expert archers. 

Homer mentions the bow several times. In his 
Tliad, b. ix. 1. 152, Pandarus is thus described aim- 
ing an arrow at Menelaus :— 


“ Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch and joins the doubling ends; 
Close to the breast he strains the nerve below, 
Till the barbed point approach the circling bow ; 
Th’ impatient weapon whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quivering 
string.” 


He mentions the Locrians as being “ skilled from 
far the flying shaft to wing.” 

Again, in the Odyssey, we find the suitors of 
Penelope vainly endeavoring to bend the bow which 
Ulysses had left at home; and the hero himself, 
disguised as a beggar, having obtained permission 
to compete with them, thus proves his skill :— 


“One hand aloft displayed, 
The bending horns, and one the string essayed, 
From his essgying hand the string, let fly, 
Twangs short and sharp, like the shrill swallow’s cry.” 


ZEneas, too, is made to introduce archery when 
celebrating the anniversary of his father’s funeral. 

We read that the armies of Alexander the Great 
were chiefly composed of archers, 

Plato, who was a great advocate of archery, and 
was desirous that qualified persons should be ap- 
pointed by the government to teach the youth of 
Athens this art, mentions that the standing guard 
of the city numbered among its force one thousand 
archers. 

Livy makes mention of the skill and prowess of 
the Cretan archers. 

Plutarch signalizes the defeats of the Romans by 
the Parthians, and ascribes it to the manner in 
which these latter galled the enemy with their ar- 
rows. 

The Huns were likewise skilful archers. 

The Romans, as a people, were not skilled in the 
use of the bow, although many of the nobles and 
several of the Roman emperors practised it as an 
amusement. Herodian speaks of the feats and the 
“unerring hand” of the Emperor Commodus, who 
exhibited his skill on the wild beasts in the Amphi- 
theatre. 

It is a disputed point at what time the long-bow 
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was introduced into England; some writers assert 
that it was the arbalest, or crossbow only, which 
was used from the time of the Norman Conquest 
until that of Edward II. Prior to the battle of 
Hastings, we have no record at all of archery being 
practised in Britain. Others again assert that it 
was an arrow, and not a bolt, which slew William 
Rufus, and which caused the death of Richard Coeur 
de Lion; and that the longbow, and not the cross- 
bow, was the weapon of war in the contests between 
Matilda and Stephen, and with which Richard made 
such havoc among the Saracens. Certain it is that 
that famous hero of ballad romance, Robin Hood,* 
would be divested of half his charms if we took 
from him the graceful longbow and the “ feathery 
arrows ;” therefore, if not from stronger conviction, 
we side with the last-mentioned opinions, and are 
convinced that, although the arbalest may possibly 
have been the most common weapon of war, yet in 
the “merrie green wood” at least the other was 
expertly handled. Ritson, in the “Old Garland,” 
a quaint collection of ballads on Robin Hood, gives 
the following characteristic anecdote of nearly the 
last words and actions of this famous outlaw; when 
he felt his end approaching, he said— 


“ But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee; 
And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digg’d be.” 


At the battles of Cressy and Agincourt the long- 
bow was evidently used; in the reign of Edward 
III. again we find express mention of our archers, 
to whom indeed the victory seems generally to have 
been chiefly owing in most battles wherein they 
were engaged. Sir John Smith attributes this not 
only to the skill of the archers, but to the “ dazzling, 
bemazing effect which a volley of arrows, flying 
thick as hail through the air, must have on the 
enemies’ soldiers, and also on their horses.” 

In the reign of Edward IV., we find sundry cu- 
rious laws relative to archéry, to the importation of 
bow-staves, &c.; in one of which, “unlawful games, 
as dice, quoits, tennis,” &c., are prohibited; but 
“every person strong and able of body” is required 
to use his bow. ; 

Henry VII. instituted a band of archers to guard 
his person. 

Henry VIII. was a great patron of archery; and 
a law made in his reign enacted that “all men not 
having any lawful impediment, except religious and 
judges, under sixty years of age, shall exercise 
shooting in longbows; and teach their children, 
servants, &c., having a bow with two arrows for 
each under seventeen years of age, and with four 
arrows for those above seventeen. Penalty, 6s. 8d. 
per month.” 





* Who could “Hit a mark a hundred rod, 
And cause a hart to die.” 
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Queen Elizabeth, too, was a patroness of archery, 
and did not disdain herself to “ wing the feathered 
shaft.” By some statutes made in her reign, we 
find that the use of the bow formed part of the edu- 
cation of youth. At some of the public schools, and 
especially at Harrow, every parent was called upon 
to allow “to each boy a bow, three shafts, a bow- 
string, and a bracer, to exercise shooting ;” and 
prizes were given to be shot for by twelve compe- 
titors. 

Shakspeare, who in his works introduces number- 
less allusions relative to this science, was, if we may 
credit any of the accounts of his midnight onslaughts 
on the deer, an archer of no mean skill. 

Charles I. was a practical lover of archery, as 
was his father, James I.; and by these two sove- 
reigns commissions were issued for the purpose of 
preventing inroads on, and removing obstructions 
from, the public grounds and fields devoted to the 
practice of archery; for it would seem that brick 
and mortar were even then beginning insidiously to 
encroach on the “ pleasant green fields.” 

Archery was neglected by James II. in the trou- 
bles of his reign; and after his abdication, and the 
accession of a new family, bringing with them other 
predilections, the practice of it declined, and gra- 
dually fell into almost total disuse, being kept up 
only by a few companies or societies, among which 
the oldest, and the one which survived the lorgest, 
was the Society of Finsbury Archers, who had re- 
cords dating as far back as 1676. In Clerkenwell 
church is a monument to Sir William Wood, one of 
their old marshals, who died at the age of 82. It 
has been restored by the Toxopholite Society; part 
of the inscription runs thus :— 


“Long did he live, the honor of the bow, 
And his great age to that alone did owe. 
But how can art secure? Or what can save 
Extreme old age from the appointed grave? 
Surviving archers much his loss lament, 
And in respect bestow this monument.” 


A splendid silver badge, presented to the Finsbury 
Archers by Catherine, Queen of Charles IL., was, by 
Mr. Constable—one of the oldest and few remaining 
members of that body—transferred to the Toxopho- 
lites, when he joined them soon after their formation 
in 1780, under the auspices of Sir Ashton Levers 
and Mr. Waring. That society was the parent of 
most of those which have since sprung up, and of 
late multiplied so rapidly: its grounds are in the 
Regent’s Park. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, was a munifi- 
cent patron of archery, and by his influence mainly 
contributed to make it fashionable, and thus reani- 
mate it. The following circumstances will alone 
suffice to show how rapid has been its spread lately, 
and how generally its healthfulness and power o! 
amusing have been acknowledged: Little more thar 
twenty years since, there were only two or three 
establishments in London for the sale of archer; 
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accoutrements; there are now probably twenty at 
least. ' 

It seems strange that the French should have at 
no period of their history appeared to devote much 
attention to archery. Greatly as they have suffered 
at various times from the skill of their English 
foes, one would have imagined that they would 
have endeavored at least to foil them with their 
own weapons. A few small societies of “tireure” 
have occasionally existed, and one or two do so now: 
they have, however, a quaint old proverb on the 
subject, which says (what is well worth noting)— 
“ Debander Vare ne guérit pas la plaie ;” or that the 
regret we may feel at having wounded the feelings 
of any person is but a poor atonement for the evil. 
“ Faire de tous bois fléches,” and “ Cette fléche n'est 
pas sortie de mon carquois” are also two other trite 
allusions to archery. 

Ere we proceed to the chief bearing of our subject, 
viz., archery as a recreation for females, we must 
not forget that celebrated archer Tell, who, when 
Gesler asked him why he took the second arrow, 
boldly replied— 


“Mit diesem zweiten Pfeil durchschoss ich-Euch, 
Wenn ich mein liebes Kind getroffen hitte, 
Und euer—warlich hiitte ich nicht gefehit.” 


We have said already that archery is peculiarly 
adapted for females ; nor are we in the present day 
singular in that opinion. If we go back as far as 
the ancient mythology, we find Diana with her bow: 
if we seek in the writings of the poets, we find 
Tasso’s beautiful description of Clorinda— 


“Her rattling quiver at her shoulder hung, 
Therein a flash of arrows feathered well. 
In her right hand a bow was bended strong, 
Therein a shaft headed with mortal steel. 
So fit to shoot she singled out among 
Her foes who first her quarrel’s strength should feel; 
So fit to shoot Latona’s daughter stood 
When Niobe she killed, and all her brood.” 


If we speed our way to Asia, we shall find in some 
of the harems the fair slaves practising archery in 
the gardens of the seraglio. A traveller in Persia 
(we forget who) eloquently describes the bow of 
buffalo horn, black as jet, and highly polished, with 
its richly gilded and painted back, and string of 
pure white silk, decorated at the ends with loops of 
scarlet and gold; the delicate and costly arrows, the 
sleeve of rich satin, embroidered with gold, worn to 
protect the arm; and the jewelled thumb-ring (an 
article peculiar to the East), used by these beautiful 
captives ; as well as the curious target, composed of 
softened clay, at which they shoot. 

But we need not seek in the realms of the east, in 
the dream-land of poets, or the superstitions of an- 
cient idolaters, in order to demonstrate that archery 
has been practised by females. Froissart mentions 
that it was one of the recreations of the stately dames 


of his day. Black Douglas, wife of one of the war- 
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like and rebellious race of Douglas, was an expert 
archeress, and more than once, when besieged, tried 
her prowess on her own sovereign. Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry VIL., is stated to have killed a 
buck in Alnwick Park, by shooting it with an ar- 
row. In the privy purse expenses of Henry VIIL., 
we find entered so much for bows, arrows, belts, 
braces, &c., for Anne Boleyn. Queen Elizabeth 
was evidently skilled in the practice of archery, for 
we find it recorded that at one hunting-party she 
with her own hand did shoot three deer. Catherine, 
queen consort of Charles II., encouraged this sci- 
ence, if she did not actually practise it, as is testified 
by the silver badge already alluded to, which she 
presented to the Royal Society of Finsbury Archers. 
And last, but not least, Queen Victoria is a lover 
and patroness of archery; and herself, at the High- 
land Féte at Holland Park, in 1850, added as a 
prize, expressly to be competed for by ladies, a 
handsome bracelet. 

We now approach the most difficult part of our 
subject—the reducing practice to theory, or giving 
verbal directions for that which is best acquired 
manually. There are but few works on archery, and 
of these, “ Hansard’s Book of Archery,” “ Hastings’s 
British Archer,” and “ Roberts’s Bowman,” are the 
best; and these are rather histories and treatises on 
the art than instructions for the practice of it. Our 
old friend Roger Ascham, in his quaint way, gives 
a very reasonable guess why more had not been writ- 
ten on this subject: “ The faulte is not to be layed 
on the thinge which was worthie to be written upon, 
but of the menne which were negligent in doynge it; 
and this is the cause thereof as I suppose. Menne 
that used shootinge moste, and knewe it best, were 
not learned: men that were learned used shootinge 
little, and were ignorant of the nature of the 
thynge.” Not that we believe that archery, any 
more than dancing, can be verbally taught; atten- 
tion, imitation, practice, flexibility of the muscles, 
and concentration of the faculties, will advance a 
pupil in this art more than volumes of written 
directions: nevertheless, we will endeavor to give 
a few general instructions as lucidly as may be. 

The accoutrements requisite for the practice of 
archery consist of a bow, a bow-case, about half a 
dozen arrows; a tin case or quiver for them; an 
arm-guard, a glove, a belt, a tassel, and a grease- 
box. These may all be obtained, sufficiently good 
in quality for general use, for two pounds. 

Various materials have at different periods been 
used in manufacturing bows. In Job, we read of 
“the bow of steel.” Homer tells us that the bow 
used by Pandarus was 


“ formed of horn, and smoothed with artful toil 
A mountain goat resigned the shining spoil.” 


In many parts of the East, horn, and sometimes 
ivory, are used. The yew-tree has also furnished 
many bows; now various woods are employed be- 
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sides the yew, as lancewood, rosewood, snake-wood, 
and tulip-wood, combined with hornbeam and hick- 
ory. Bows are made of two kinds, “sel/-bows,” 
or those formed of one piece of wood, and “ back- 
bows,” composed of two kinds of wood, one tough 
and the other elastic; the common lancewood self- 
bow is the cheapest of any; the continental yew 
self-bow is the most expensive. Bowstrings have 
been made of silk, catgut, and hemp: the last is 
the best and most durable material. 

Arrows are chiefly manufactured of prepared lime- 
wood, old deal, pine, and aspwood; the “nock,” or 
notch, for the reception of the string, is of horn; the 
feathers from the wing of the gray goose, the turkey, 
or the eagle; and the head or pile of thin steel or 
iron. The length of the arrow depends much upon 
that of the bow; for a bow five feet long the arrows 
may be twenty-four or twenty-five inches in length. 
Arrows vary in weight as well as length, and are 
usually proportioned to the strength of the bow; 
their weights are always marked on them between 
the feathers, and archers should take care, when 
shooting at a mark or target, to keep to one certain 
weight. 

The “quiver” is of tin, and usually japanned ; it 
is generally made to hold about half-a-dozen arrows: 
it may be made of very rich and ornamental ma- 
terials. 

The “brace,” or arm-guard, used to protect the 
arm from being hurt by the rebound of the string, 
is made of morocco leather, calf, or pigskin; the 
surface is smooth, hard, and polished, to prevent the 
string from being fretted in its passage over it. 

The “belt” is composed of the same leather as 
the brace, and dyed the same color, viz., crimson, 
purple, or green, but generally the latter: from it 
on the left side is suspended the “tassel,” which is 
of worsted, and the same color as the belt: its use is 
to wipe the arrows after they have been used, as a 
small particle of dirt adhering to them will impede 
their flight. The “grease-box,” if not an absolutely 
necessary appendage, is a very useful one for keep- 
ing the fingers of the glove moist and supple; it 
usually consists of an ornamental box worn on the 
same side as the tassel. 

The “glove” is used to protect the fingers from 
being injured by the string: it is made to match 
the belt and brace, and shouid fit well, or it will be 
of no use; it must be kept supple while being used, 
or it impedes the action of the hand. 

The target is of twisted threshed straw, similar to 
that of which beehives are made; this is covered 
with a surface of canvas, on which equidistant cir- 
cles of different colors surround an eye or centre of 
gold; these circles determine the value of each shot, 

and test the skill of the archer. 

Our ancient friend Ascham pithily observes: 
“ Arehery is more pleasant to behold than easy to 
be taught; less difficult to be followed in practice 
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than to be described.” The preliminary rule we lay 
down is to begin practising with a bow which can 
be managed without any extra exertion of the arms 
and chest; thus, one of some twenty or twenty-five 
pounds power will generally be the best for young 
ladies during the first season ; during the next, they 
can inerease the power to thirty or thirty-four 
pounds, but we should never advise them to exceed 
forty pounds. Good instruction and example, back- 
ed by diligent attention and practice on the part 
of the learner, will be rewarded by proficiency: at 
the moment of taking aim, the powers of the mind 
should be concentrated on the affair in hand, much 
judgment and coolness being requisite: nervous- 
ness, inattention, or a wandering of the thoughts or 
eyes, will cause the aim to be false. Vegetius (cap. 
15) says that “the left hand should be steady, the 
right hand draw the string with judgment, and both 
the eye and the mind be brought to bear together 
on the object of the aim.” 


“Shoot streighte and of a good lengthe, 
Then shall ye win of any strengthe,” 


is the advice of an old author who wrote in the six- 
teenth century; and to shoot straight the eye must 
be fixed on the mark, the mind bent to assist the 
eye, and then the hands will obediently, governed 
by these two potentates, perform their duty. To 
shift the eye from the shaft to the mark, and from 
the mark to the shaft, is to insure a failure. 

The bow must be held in the left hand, the arm 
extend in a straight line, and the wrist turned 
inwards; the hand grasps the bow at the handle, as 
nearly level with the top of it as possible. With the 
right hand take the arrow by the middle, and pass 
it under the string and over the bow; when the pile 
reaches the left hand, the forefinger of that hand 
must be clasped over it to steady it; the right hand 
now glides back to the nock, and grasps it with the 
thumb and finger; the cock feather is looked for, 
and the arrow slid down the bow and arranged 
with the cock feather upwards, and in a line with 
the top of the handle of the bow; during this ma- 
neeuvre, the bow may be held horizontally: it is 
now brought by a semicircular sweep of the arms 
into an almost perpendicular position, the fore- 
finger of the left hand entirely detached from the 
arrow, and the whole of that hand grasps the bow at 
the handle, while with the right hand the arrow is 
adjusted to the string; by the time the bow is raised 
to its proper position, and the arrow brought to a 
level with the ear, it should be nearly three-quarters 
drawn. The bedy should stand sidewise as regards 
the target, the face only being turned directly to it; 
the eyes looking straight at the mark. Aim should 
now be taken, and the bow not kept fully drawn for 
more than a second, or it will be injured, but the 
arrow loosed at once. One of our celebrated opera- 
dancers is said to have observed that, of all the 
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attitudes she ever studied, not one was so graceful, 
or displayed the form to better advantage than that 
of drawing the bow. 

As almost every archery society has its own pecu- 
liar rules for the practice of this pastime, we abstain 
from entering on those points which are merely 
optional, and conclude our remarks with a few 
slight hints relative to the archery dress, leaving 
our readers to modify them according to their own 
taste. 

In a variable climate, all out-door amusements 
must be pursued with precaytion if we would pre- 
serve health. Hence it is evident that a costume 
must be chosen which will not only be graceful and 
effective, but which will preserve the body from 
chilly winds, dampness in the atmosphere, &e. We 
recommend a jacket of velvet or cashmere, braided 
or trimmed with buttons fitting well but not tightly; 
a gilet of silk, or poplin, or pique, and a skirt of the 
same material as the jacket ornamented up the front 
with braiding or buttons, and a lawn habit-shirt 
and undersleeves. The jacket and skirt may be of 
emerald or Lincoln green, or of royal blue, or violet ; 
and the gilet of white, or the palest shade of color; 
or the jacket may be of either of these colors, and 
the skirt of white, tastefully trimmed to match. 
The belt, &c., must be chosen in accordance with 





the prevailing color. A hat of felt or beaver, in 
the style of that worn by la Figlia del Reggimento, 
decorated with a short feather or rosette to match 
the dress, will cover the head and protect the eyes 
from the sun. Lastly, but not least, the feet must 
be attended to and well guarded from the damp en- 
gendered by heavy dews, by the frequent showers, 
and by the sward having been watered to give it 
freshness; boots of kid, having channelled or cork 
or gutta percha soles, will be best, and if high heels 
are added, it is an advantage, as these prevent the 
whole of the sole from coming in contact with the 
ground. 

Commending, then, to countrywomen the practice 
of archery as a healthful and graceful recreation, 
and pleasant change from their other occupations 
and pursuits, we wish them 


“ Stout arm, strong bow, and steady eye, 
Union, true heart, and courtesy.” * 





* A new invention for propelling arrows has lately been 
brought into use successfully. A sheath, about the size 
and appearance of a dice-box, is furnished at one end with 
an elastic Indian-rubber cord, which, by being drawn to 
its full limit, forces the arrow with considerable effect to 
an immense distance. It is a very portable, cheap, and 
handy weapon; but not so stylish as the ordinary bow. 





CROSSMNG THE OBION. 


AN INCIDENT OF WESTERN LIFE. 


BY WORTHINGTON G. 


Mrs. THomas was an unusually hard-favored 
woman. 

She must have been at least forty-five years old, 
and was blessed with an extraordinary amount of 
muscle, and a comfortable absence of that unneces- 
sary fat which is one of the legacies of sedentary 
pursuits. Inured from infancy to a frontier life, 
with all its activity, severe bodily labor, and hard- 


~~ hips, she never shrank from any of the conflicts of 


the elements, which usually keep at home people 
better to do in the world than she was, when she 
had anything to do which required her immediate 
attention and presence. 

A small, sharp gray eye, peering out from beneath 
a rather projecting forehead, and from either side 
of a knifelike and aquiline nose, and a thin-lipped 
mouth, that curled downwards and then contemptu- 
ously upwards at each corner, were the characteris- 
tics of Mrs. Thomas’s face. Her voice had a sort 


of nasal twang about it, combined with a sound 
similar to that which a cracked plate utters when 
held up and sttuck with a knuckle. 

With her head encased in an old Leghorn straw 
bonnet, of the shape in which the fashionable world 


SNETHEN. 


used to delight just after the war of 1812, resem- 
bling a coal scuttle with its under lid projecting 
high over the forehead, and tiedeclosely under her 
lean and lank jaws with two bits of dingy ribbon, 
one piece longer than the other, and with her yel- 
lowish-gray hair combed back in Chinese style from 
her furrowed and expansive forehead, an expression 
was imparted to her face which the most enthusias- 
tic artist, in search of the new and striking in the 
human countenance, could not find pleasure in con- 
templating. 

And yet Mrs. Thomas was not a bad woman. On 
the contrary, she was eminently a good woman, in 
the true sense of the term good. She was the mo- 
ther of five sons and three daughters, having been 
married at an early age, and had brought up all her 
children in the way they should go. She herself 
had been a dutiful daughter, and was now a widow 
of little more than a year. In all the works of life, 
she had been and still was a strict follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. She and all her family belonged 
to that denomination of Christians who had carried 
the Gospel into the wilderness with so much suc- 
cess—the Methodists. 
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Her hard-fayored face was the result of her i my way of doing things to put off to another day 


exposed life. She never knew what were the 
comforts of a home of wealth, with others to work 
for her. She had labored with her own hands hard 
all the days of her life, had lived simply, and had 
practised all the Christian virtues. No traveller had 
ever passed her door without having a cup of water 
offered him to quench histhirst. Her husband, and 
her parents before her, had been tillers of the soil, 
and her sons and sons-in-law—for her daughters 
were all married—followed the same pursuit. A 
rude cabin, not an elegant house, had been her 
dwelling-place since her marriage, and she still 
cultivated the homestead farm with her two young- 
est sons, who had not yet taken to themselves 
wives. 

On a rainy, though not a very cold day, in the 
month of December, in the year 1830, Mrs. Thomas, 
with the aforesaid-described bonnet upon her head, 
dressed in a high-waisted, unedged, natural-white 
linsey-woolsey frock, with long, tight sleeves, and a 
bodice high up in, and closely fastened about the 
neck, and the skirt so short as to display rather too 
much of a pair of coarse, bluish woollen stockings, 
and her feet, of no ordinary size, well shod with 
roughly-made brogans, with enormously thick zoles, 
and tied firmly with leather strings, stood in the 
doorway of her humble and windowless cabin, wait- 
ing patiently for a huge, gawky boy, her youngest 
son, who was driving before him across a field a 
fine, fat, sleek, large cow. Mrs. Thomas had sold 
this cow to one of her sons, who was tilling a farm 
on the other side of the river Obion, in western Ken- 
tucky, not more than five miles distant from his 
mother’s residence; and, as it was in the bargain 
that she should deliver the cow on that very day, 
she was about to set out upon this mission, 

“ Here, ‘ Old Lady,’ here ’s your corn before we 
start. Come,” said Mrs. Thomas to the noble ani- 
mal, which was striding towards the door before 
John, and which knew her name to be “ Old Lady.” 

She moaned her joy at sight of the corn, which 
Mrs. Thomas had placed in an open basket near the 
door of the cabin, and hastened to devour her food. 
John, with his white, homemade, linsey-woolsey, 
close-bodied coat, whose waist crept high up his 
back, his short-legged trowsers, his foxy-looking 
and muddy boots of primitive fashion, and his well- 
worn wool hat, whose black had turned to be brown, 
and with his hands thrust into his pockets almost up 
to their elbows, walked slowly up to the door, look- 
ing inquiringly towards the clouds, that were then, 
and for some days past had been steadily pouring 
their contents down upen mother earth. 

“T think, mother,” said he, “that we had better 
not go out to-day. It looks as though it will rain 
still faster; and I doubt whether brother William 
will care if you are not up to the very day in de- 
livering ‘ Old Lady.’” 

“Ah, my son,” replied Mrs. Thomas, “it is not 
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what ought to be done now. This you know. Be- 
sides, we ought always to remember that the night 
cometh when no man can work, and that we should 
work while it is day.” 

As the Bible had been, from necessity, the only 
book that Mrs. Thomas had ever read, she constant- 
ly applied its thoughts and language to the inci- 
dents of everyday life; and, as her son knew that, 
when his mother used Scripture allusions in refer- 
ence to any subject, her mind was unalterably made 
up, he said no more. 

In a few moments, “ Old Lady” despatched her 
meal, and Mrs. Thomas, shutting and fastening the 
creaking door of her cabin, hied her cow onwards 
in company with her son, After a tramp of some 
three miles along a road almost instep-deep in mud, 
the party reached the ferry on the Obion, which was 
now banks full, and rolling its turbid waters rapidly 
on to the Mississippi, into which it emptied. 

Imagine her surprise when she was informed, by 
one of the ferrymen, that the ferry-boat had been 
swept away the night previous, having been torn 
from its moorings by the drifting trees and dead 
timber, which are the accompaniments of every flood 
in the western rivers. What was to be done? Mrs. 
Thomas was a woman who never trod a step back- 
wards in all her life. The rain was descending 
rather more rapidly than when she left the door of 
her cabin, and to traipse back again with her cow 
was not to be thought of for a moment, seeing that 
her destination was only two miles distant. 

As she stood communing within herself upon this 
unexpected state of things, she espied, shooting from 
behind a projecting point of the bank below where 
she was, a canoe, vigorously propelled by a man 
with a broad-brimmed hat upon his head, and whose 
body was bent forward almost horizontally, in order 
to give himself the greatest possible power in the 
wielding of his paddle. Hugging the shore close 
in, he soon brought his canoe into the little eddy 
within which was the landing of the ferry-boat, and, 
leaping from his punt upon the bank, he drew it 
almost entirely out of the water, so as to fasten it to 
a crooked, gnarled cottonwood-tree, that flourished 
near at hand. 

“ A wet day, Mrs. Thomas,” exclaimed the canoe- 
man, Mr. Williams, who had just returned from an 
ineffectual pursuit after his ferry-boat. “Going 
over the river, I suppose, with that cow yonder? 
Sorry I have to disappoint you. I have lost my 
ferry-boat. It left us last night while we were 
asleep. This has been a ruinous flood to me, I as- 
sure you. Sorry to drive you home again ; but it is 
impossible to put you across till I can get a new 
boat, and when that will be I cannot tell.” 

“Can you not put me across in that canoe ?” asked 
Mrs. Thomas, who seemed not to hear the canoe- 
man’s harangue, which was kept up while he tied 
his canoe-rope to the tree. 
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“Put you across in that canoe? To be sure I 
can. It will carry ten people; but how about the 
cow ?” 

“ We ‘ll make her swim by the side of the canoe,” 
replied Mrs. Thomas, calmly, and in a tone of de- 
termination. 

“So we can. I did not think of that. But had 
we not better go to my house yonder, stop awhile, 
and dry ourselves before the fire, which, I am sure, 
my wife has ready for me, for she is a considerate 
woman, you know.” 

“T see no need for taking so much trouble only 
to get wet again. It will not take you very long to 
put us all over. Iwill pay you double ferriage, Mr. 
Williams, if you will go at once.” 

The canoeman assented, and, launching his canoe 
again, he jumped into it and took his seat. Mrs. 
Thomas went up to the cow, which was as tame as 
a pet kitten, and, taking out of her pocket a short 
piece of bed-cord, tied it around her right horn. 

“ Here, John,” said she to her son, “lead ‘ Old 
Lady’ by this into the water, along the left side of 
the boat; take your seat just behind Mr. Williams, 
and I will sit in the end of the canoe behind you, so 
as to speak a kind word to our swimmer.” 

The docile animal obeyed her leader with a slight 
unwillingness, manifested by two or three shakes of 
the head, and two or three heavy breathings, which 
horned cattle almost always display on taking to 
the water. When the parties were snugly seated in 
the canoe, the cow stood not more than leg deep in 
the river, which was so high as to cover the gently 
sloping bank for some distance. 

“ Now, Mr. Williams, go ahead. John, be steady. 
Don’t hold her too tight. Give her head all the 
play you can. Mr. Williams, row up the stream, on 
this side, for some distance, before you strike 
across.” 

Mr. Williams was an experienced canoeman. He 
did not need the admonition of Mrs. Thomas. He 
gave the head of his canoe a brisk turn up the river, 
and, leaning forward almost flat, plied his paddie 
with all his might. His punt obeyed its impulses, 
and, in a few moments, canoe and cow were strug- 
gling with the raging and turbid waters of the 
river; the canoe inclining rather more towards the 
cow than was comfortable, and the cow puffing and 
blowing @ cloud of white breath, and showing no- 
thing but her horns, head, startled eyes, wide-spread 
nostrils, and broad back above the surface of the 
flood. Onward went canoe and cow for some hun- 
dred yards or more, breasting and tossing aside the 
swift-rolling current, the swimmer all the while, in- 
stinetively, keeping close to the left-hand side of 
the canoe, and every now and then casting a wish- 
ful look towards John and, her old mistress, as 
though she wished to be out of the watery element 
with which she was so boldly contending. 

Mr. Williams had now come to the point from 
which he was to turn the head of his canoe across 





the river. This was just opposite his cabin, which 
stood on the bank, and in the door of which were 
seen his good wife and their half dozen flaxen-haired 
children, gazing upon this novel ferrying party with 
no little alarm. 

“ Steady, John !” exclaimed Mrs. Thomas, at this 
juncture. “ Sit over on the right side of the canoe, 
so as to balance it there. Take care of that ugly- 
looking log, Mr. Williams.” 

Mr. Williams had an eye upon that log. It was 
a huge one. It came on with booming rapidity. 
The canoe had now reached the middle of the 
stream. A dark cloud had arisen, unnoticed by our 
mariners. At that moment it opened its fountains, 
and it seemed as though a second deluge had come 
on. “Old Lady” had eyed that log, too, hurrying 
right towards her; for she was now on the side of 
the canoe up the stream, and she groaned audibly 
and with signs of great distress at the approaching 
mass. Mr. Williams plied his paddle in double- 
quick time, now urging forward the canoe, now 
turning its head, so as to avoid contact with the 
small floating timber and brushwood. 

Suddenly, the whole heavens seemed to be on fire, 
so fiercely and vividly did the lightning flash across 
the firmament; and, on the instant, while the eye 
was yet blinded by the intensity of the gleam, so 
overwhelming was the crash, that John was pros- 
trated senseless in the canoe, and the paddle was 
struck from the hands of Mr. Williams. At this 
juncture, the huge log, that had excited the fears of 
the canoeman and Mrs. Thomas, struck the head of 
the canoe, and, turning it aside, moved majestically 
on; while the swimming cow, finding her head no 
longer compelled by John’s strong arm, turned it 
up stream, with the evident intent of leaving the 
boat. In doing so, the hinder part of her body was 
brought in contact with the stern of the canoe, 
where Mrs. Thomas was sitting, and, in the exer- 
tion of the moment, “Old Lady” flirted her caudal 
appendage over the side of the canoe plump into 
her former faithful mistress’s lap. At this instant, 
Mrs. Thomas seized “ Old Lady’s” tail with an iron 
grasp, and boldly essayed to prevent her escapo 
from the canoe. The essay was of short duration ; 
for the strong swimmer, not relishing the freedom 
taken with her tail, which the holder would not re- 
lease, made a resistless dash forward. By this time 
the canoe and the cow were in a straight line, the 
head of the cow up stream and the head of the ca- 
noe down stream, and Mrs. Thomas, holding with 
all her might to the tail, was pulled over the stern 
of the canoe, turning a complete somerset in her 
rapid progress, and plunging into the boiling flood 
without the utterance of a single emotion. 

The paralyzed canoeman, and poor John, lying 
stunned in the bottom of the canoe, observed none 
of these things, so brief was the time in which they 
occurred; and it was not till the canoe was some 
yards distant from the swimming animal, with Mrs. 
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Thomas heroically holding fast to her tail, that Mr. 
Williams discovered what had happened. Fortua- 
nately for him, there was a spare paddle lying in 
the canoe, and, with his eyes fixed upon the cow 
and Mrs. Thomas, he seized it with undue violence. 
In doing so, he roused John from his stupor, whom 
he had supposed to have been pulled overboard by 
the struggling cow, which he had been holding. 
Meantime, the cow made towards the bank of the 
stream to which she was, in the outset, bound, with 
Mrs. Thomas dangling at her tail. Mrs. Thomas 
had, in her girlhood, learned to swim, and was thus 
enabled to follow her leader without experiencing 
any inconvenience, other than what she felt from 
her chilled limbs. It was a ludicrous sight that, 
with all its danger, to see that wide and long- 
horned animal struggling with the rushing stream, 
but slowly moving across it, though carried rapidly 
down the current, and to see Mrs. Thomas, with her 
old-fashioned, seoop-shaped Leghorn bonnet rising 
out of the water, looking more like the uplifted head 
of a sea-serpent than anything else, and keeping 
pace with the groaning, grunting, and snorting 
cow! After a lapse of ten minutes or more, for the 
Obion is not more than two hundred yards wide at 
the point where this extraordinary natatory feat 
was performed—a natatory feat, by the side of which 
that of Leander across the Hellespont sinks into in- 
significance—when it is even banks full, “Old 
Lady” landed Mrs. Thomas safely, some distance 
below the usual ferry-landing ; almost at the same 
moment, the canoe, with its two astonished passen- 





gers, touched the shore at the same place. Before 
John and Mr. Williams could leap from the canoe, 
Mrs. Thomas and “ Old Lady” stood upon the bank, 
both shivering and dripping, the cow moaning from 
her exertion and evident fright, whilst the mistress 
coolly disentangled her right hand and arm from 
the hair of the cow’s tail, with which they had be- 
come entangled. 

“Was not that a terrible exhibition of God’s 
power, Mr. Williams?” inquired Mrs. Thomas, al- 
luding to the electrical display, all the while press- 
ing the water from her dripping garments. 

“Tt was; but, terrible as it was, it came near 
being more terrible still,” said Mr. Williams. 

“ How ?” asked Mrs. Thomas, quickly. 

* By the death of all of us.” 

“God is merciful, Mr. Williams, to those who 
love him, and do what our Saviour commands us to 
do. My conscience bears me testimony that I have 
done no more than my duty in attempting to de- 
liver this cow to my son, who has purchased her to 
be delivered this day; and God has approved my 
purpose to do what I thought I ought to do, against 
every obstacle, by saving us all from a watery 
grave.” 

So saying, Mrs. Thomas, her son, and “Old 
Lady” went on their way, the rain still falling 
heavily ; and Mr. Williams returned to his canoe, 
which soon bore him to his wife and family, who 
had seen, with no light rejoicing, from the door of 
his cabin, that all the parties had been saved. 





COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—THIRD SERIES. 


CHAPTER X. 
TOILET IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Tue inhabitants of the Celestial Empire seem to 
agree with Beauty, in considering that Fashion 
mars, instead of improving, the charms of her vo- 
taries ; for, ever since the days of the wise and re- 
nowned Confucius, they have steadily resisted all 
her blandishments, closed their ears to her flatteries, 
and followed, in every respect, the ordinances of 
their great lawgiver with regard to dress. 

By this decree, the poorer classes are obliged to 
wear their clothes of a dark blue, red, or black color. 
The emperor and princes of the blood are alone 
allowed the privilege of having yellow dresses, and 
many of the most delicate colors are reserved exclu- 
sively for the ladies. Pure white is the emblem of © 
mourning among all classes. 

So strictly is everything relating to the toilet 
managed among this grave people, that even when 
the seasons change they are not allowed to clothe 
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themselves in thick or thin coverings, according to 
their fancy, but must wait with patience to change 
the winter for the summer, or the summer for the 
winter garb, till the viceroy of the province has per- 
formed this important ceremony, when the whole 
outward appearance of the people alters as if by 
magic; and a stranger to their laws, who, the even- 
ing before, had seen the streets of Pekin crowded 
with people, all enveloped to their chins in the 
warmest furs, would imagine everybody struck by a 
magician’s wand, when, on going forth the follow- 
ing day, he finds the same people all, by one accord, 
habited in their summer attire. 

The upper dress of the Chinese ladies resembles. 
that of the lords of the Celestial Enipire; but it is 
more decorated with rich and beautiful embroidery. 
The trowsers are tied round the ankle, so as to give 
a full view of their small feet, encased in highly 
ornamented shoes. They appear anxious to conceal, 
rather than to display, the elegance of their figure, 
though a small waist is much admired. Their 
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sleeves, being very long, protect their hands, and 
render gloves unnecessary. 





The married ladies tie the hair on the top of the 
head; and, to make the tuft as large as possible, add 
a quantity of false hair, and stick it full of long gold 
or silver pins, or bodkins, the ends of which are 
frequently highly ornamented with jewels; while 
the young women wear their jet black ringlets clus- 
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tering on each side of the faee. Artificial flowers 
are also often used to ornament the head. But the 
favorite coiffure, the object of a Chinese lady’s 
greatest admiration, is an artificial bird, formed of 
gold or silver, intended to represent the Fong- 
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whang, a fabulous bird, of which the ancients relate 
many marvellous tales. It is worn in such a man- 
ner that the wings stretch over the front of the 
head ; the spreading tail makes a kind of plume on 
the top, and the body is placed over the forehead, 
while the neck and beak hang down. The former 
being fastened to the body with an invisible hinge, 
it vibrates with the least motion. 

In a Chinese novel, called by the euphonious title 
of “ Hung-how- Mung,” is the following description 
of a Chinese élégante : “On her head, her knot of 
hair was adorned with gold and silver, and eight 
precious stones pendent. It was fastened with a 
pin of pearls dropping from five little eagles. An 
ornament of virgin gold, enlivened with insects, em- 
braced her neck. Around her waist was an upper 
dress of deep red-colored silk, on which were em- 
broidered an hundred golden butterflies fluttering 
among flowers. Over this a narrow garment made 
of the skins of stone-blue mice, and silk of five dif- 
ferent colors. Below all was a petticoat of foreign 
erépe, of a green color, sprinkled with flowers.” 

The Chinese wear their nails of an immense 
length ; and neither men nor women are often seen 
without a painted fan in their hands, many of them 
most beautifully figured. 

The extraordinary admiration of this people for 
small feet subjects them to much pain and incon- 
venience. As soon as a female child in the higher 
ranks is born, the toes are bent under the foot, and 
tightly bandaged day and night, till the growth of 
the foot ceases. This barbarous custom is attributed 
by some old writers to Takya, the wife of one of the 
first Chinese emperors. She is represented as hav- 
ing been very beautiful, but haughty and imperious. 
She persuaded her husband to allow her to make 
what laws she pleased, and, having very deformed 
feet, she bound them with fillets, and ordered all 
the ladies of the country to imitate her example ; 
thus attempting to make a deformity pass for a 
Deauty. 

The Chinese people of rank never go abroad with- 
out boots made of satin or silk, or sometimes even 
of cotton. They are made without heels, and fit 
with the greatest nicety. Their stockings are of 
silk stuff, quilted and lined with cotton, and orna- 
mented with velvet or cloth. In summer they have 
light slippers, and the common people black cotton 
shoes. Besides wearing quantities of false hair, the 
Chinese women also employ paint to heighten the 
charms of their complexion. 

In the “Journal of the Embassy to China,” by 
Henry Ellis, we read that the dress of ceremony of 
the mandarins consists of blue gauze or crape, with 
some flowered satin beneath ; and that it is plain 
and notunbecoming. An embroidered badge, mark- 
ing their rank, whether civil or military, is fixed 
upon their robe, either before or behind. The pea- 
cock’s feather, or, more properly, tail of peacock’s 
feather, answering to our orders of knighthood, is 
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worn behind. Two of these are equivalent to the 
garter. 

In the journal of Dr. Thunberg, we find the fol- 
lowing account of the dress of the Japanese: “‘ The 
fashion of their clothes has remained the same from 
the highest antiquity. They consist of one or more 
loose gowns, tied about the middle with a sash ; the 
women wear them much longer than the men, and 
dragging on the ground. In summer they are very 
thin; but, in winter, quilted with silk or cotton 
wadding. People of rank have them made of silk ; 
the lower class of cotton stuffs. Women generally 
wear a greater number of them than the men, and 
have them more ornamented, often with gold or sil- 
ver flowers woven into the stuff. These gowns are 
generally left open at the breast; their sleeves are 
very wide, but partly sewed up in front, so as to 
make a kind of pocket, into which they can easily 
put their hands. Men of consequence are distin- 
guished from those of inferior rank by a short jacket 
of thin black stuff, which is worn over their gowns, 
and trowsers open on the sides, but sewed together 
near the bottom part, into which the skirts of the 
robe are thrust. Some use drawers, but all have 
their iegs naked. They wear sandals of straw, 
fastened to the feet by a bow passing over the in- 
step, and a string, which passes between the great 








toe and that next to it, fixing it to the bow. In 
winter they have socks of linen, and, in rainy or 
dirty weather, wooden shoes. 

“In their sash they fasten the sabre, fan, and 
tobacco-pipe. They never cover their heads but on 
a journey, when they use a conical cap made of 
straw ; at other times, they defend themselves from 
the sun or rain by fans or umbrellas. Their hair is 
universally black ; and such a sameness of fashion 
reigns throughout this whole empire, that the head- 
dress is the same from the emperor to the peasant. 
The mode of the men’s head-dress is singular: the 
middle part of their heads, from the forehead very 
far back, is close shaven ; the hair remaining round 
the temples and nape of the neck is turned up and 
tied upon the top of the head into a kind of brush, 
about as long as a finger; this brush is again lapped 
round with white thread, and bent a little back- 
wards. The women preserve all their hair, and, 
drawing it together on the top of the head, roll it 
round a loop, and, fastening it down with pins, to 
which ornaments are affixed, draw out the sides till 
they appear like little wings; behind this a comb is 
stuck in. Physicians and priests are the only ex- 
ceptions to the general fashion; they shave their 
heads entirely, and are by that means distinguished 
from the rest of the people.” 





INDUSTRY AND PUNCTUALITY. 


We scarcely know of any other word in our lan- 
guage which has been so completely and so fatally 
misapplied as the word “genius.” Young men too 
commonly suppose that genius—or, in other words, 
aptitude for a particular pursuit, conjoined to in- 
clination for it—exempts them from aiming at any 
other requisite for success in it. They seem to sup- 
pose that there is something vulgar and unworthy 
in that steadfast application to any given pursuit, 
which they think proper to speak of as “ plodding.” 
And yet the history of almost every really eminent 
man, no matter in, what pursuit he has signalized 
himself and served mankind, abounds with proofs 
that to steady industry, fully as much as to genius, 
have all really great human achievements been at- 
tributable. Great scholars, for instance, have al- 
ways been, not merely laborious, but they have also 
studied both methodically and regularly ; they have 
had for every portion of the day its proper and al- 
lotted study, and in nowise would they allow any 
one portion of time to be encroached upon by the 
study to which another portion was especially ap- 
propriated in their fixed plan of action. The nume- 


rous and—considering the barbarous state of learn- 
ing in his time and country—the really marvellous 








attainments of Alfred the Great, king of England, 
were won far less by any very striking and brilliant 
original capacity than by his Herculean powers of 
application, and by the steady resolution with which 
he applied the various portions of his day to the 
pursuits in which he found it necessary to engage. 
And surely, if he could do this, it would ill become 
the more humbly gifted and infinitely more humbly 
situated student of our own times, to think industry 
and steadiness otherwise than necessary. Another 
important virtue which the inordinate admirers of 
the fits and starts, which they call genius, and think 
so brilliant an acquisition, are too commonly in the 
habit of both thinking meanly of, and speaking 
meanly of, is punctuality; and yet there is not a 
quality of greater importance to the man who would 
be either useful or prosperous. Lord Nelson at- 
tributed his success in life far more to his punctu- 
ality than to his genius. Peter the Great, Frede- 
rick of Prussia, Washington, Napoleon—in short, 
all men of great merit and success have been dis- 
tinguished for industry and punctuality. To those 
who never nerved themselves to the task of being 
industrious and punctual, the wonderful power of 
being so can scarcely be imagined. 











MODEL COTTAGE. 


PLAN OF A COTTAGE, OR MANOR-HOUSE, ON THE TELLICO RIVER, MONROE 
COUNTY, EAST TENNESSEE. 


DRAWN, FOR THE LADY’S BOOK, BY THE OWNER. 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 


Elevation.—Two feet base below sill; eighteen 
feet from bottom of sill to top of plate; twelve feet 
front half of house between floor and ceiling; rear 
half ten feet, which gives conveniences and variety 
in appropriating the rooms. The belt forms the rail 
to porches, and continued to form the frieze. 

A, Kitehen: B, Nursery: C, Dining-Room: D, 
Parlor: E, Hall and Library: F, Hall and back en- 
trance: G, China Closet: H, Vestibule: I, Private 
passage to dining-room: J, Closet, six by six feet: 
K, Family entrance: L, L, L, Porches, five by ten 
feet: M, Glass Door. 

Windows four by ten feet, and side sash one foot 
by ten at entrance. Windows opening to the floor, 
and casements open with hinges. Glass eight by 
twenty, two lights wide each casement, and side 
lights one light wide. Caps to windows six inches 
wide. Roof projects two feet, with frieze and bracket 
finish. This house is built of wood, sides and par- 
titions two-inch plank. Same plan may be brick. 


The chimneys form a part of support of attic floor; 
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they have castellated tops, with four points. Scale, 


twelve feet to the inch. 
Plan of the Chambers, or Second Floor. 


A, A, A, A, Porches with deck floor and railing, 
with canopy above: B, Cabinet and Porch: C, Well, 
or stairs: D, Hall and entrance to the five chambers: 
E, Closet and Stairs from I into an attic story, twen- 
ty-two by twenty-two feet: F, Closet to chamber H: 
G and H, Chambers seventeen by nineteen, and re- 
cess leading to porch six feet high at plates and ten 
feet under the attic: I, K, Chambers seventeen by 
nineteen, four feet at plates, and eight feet under the 
attic: J, Chamber ten by twenty, with front porch. 
I, J, K, two feet above G and H, three steps from 
D into each. Windows on hinges opening to the 
floor, the belt in front elevation passing windows of 
G and H two feet above floor, and latticed in front 
of windows. 

Cost of building, about $3,000. 
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FRANK COLLEMORE. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. 


HALE. 


“ Prepared I was not 
For such a business; therefore was I found 


So much unsettled.” 


Awone the adventurers who came over to Virginia ; 


in 1619 was a young gentleman by the name of Frank 
Collemore. His family boasted a long pedigree; but, 
as their purse was not long enough to support their 
pretensions, they had become in a manner rusticated, 
being under the necessity of residing constantly in 
the country. Better prospects seemed to court the 
young Francis. A maiden aunt of his mother’s, 
possessing a large property in the funds, besides an 
estate in Yorkshire, adopted the boy, and educated 
him with the avowed intention of making him fit to 
be a judge. Of course he was designed for the law, 
and was entered as a student; but the prospect of a 
rich inheritance operating on him as on many others, 
rendered him careless of pursuing any business that 
would qualify him to gain an estate, when supposing 
that he should, in a short time, be fully occupied in 
spending one. He reckoned without his host, for 
his old aunt never intended her money should be 
spent, as her last will and testament sufficiently 
showed. She therein set forth that “she had pur- 
posed to make her young kinsman her heir, but be- 
ing well advised that he frequented boisterous com- 
pany, and allowed himself to be called Frank, when 
he should have so demeaned himself as to have been 
known at his age only by the appellation of Francis 
Collemore, Esq. ; and, furthermore, that he was ad- 
dicted to various extravagances, which she had 
signified she did not approve, and was, also, unac- 
quainted with business, therefore, she only gave him 
a legacy of fifty pounds, superadded to a suit of 
mourning apparel, devising her whole remaining 
property to Mr. Scroll, her attorney, who was a dis- 
creet man, and would doubtless be careful to improve 
her estate, and take care of her tenants.” 

Thus ended Frank’s dreams of heirship, and, after 
a few unavailing complaints, threats, and exclama- 
tions, he had no better resource, when his fifty pounds 
were gone, and his friends fairly tired of supplying 


his necessities, than to seek his fortune in the New © 


World. He was warm tempered, generous hearted, 
and somewhat visionary, as my readers will believe 
when they read the following resolution, which he 
penned in his memorandum the day he sailed for 
America. 

“T have good reason for believing there are rich 
mines of gold in Virginia; I will go thither, and 
there tarry till I have gained a sufficiency of wealth, 
and then I will return and inyite all my old friends, 
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and all those that are now jeering and gibing at 
poor Frank Collemore. Remember to invite Lady 
Hewitt. 

“T do not care to be very rich—fifty thousand 
pounds will answer.” 

The voyage was prosperous and speedy, though 
Frank’s eagerness to be gathering gold, in addition 
to sea-sickness, made him impatient, and the sight 
of land was almost as welcome to him as to the crew 
of Columbus. It was a grand sight to a man who 
had never before been out of old England, to look 
on a new world to which discovery had then set no 
limitg, which imagination represented as stretching 
away in measureless distance, till it reached those 
golden Indies, from whence the riches of Solomon 
had been brought. The thought had bewildered 
wiser people than Frank Collemore; and it need not 
be reckoned a proof of folly, but of foresight, that, 
after he had gazed on the vast amphitheatre that 
ascended regularly from the shore towards which he 
was slowly sailing, in the glorious magnificence of 
waving woods, till the green forest blended with the 
blue sky, and considered that but very little of the 
country before him had been searched for gold, he 
took out his tablets and noted down his intention of 
persevering till de had accumulated at least one 
hundred thousand pounds! 

But the hope of finding gold was goon weakened 
in the mind of Frank. The appearance of the colo- 
ny, after he had landed, thoroughly disappointed 
him. Jamestown, and the plantations around it, 
were in that state of half-cultivation, half-wilder- 
ness, which makes the complete barbarous to the 
eye of taste. The clearings had never been made 
with reference to anything save present convenience ; 
the blackened stumps of trees, remaining in their 
enclosures, were only partially concealed by the 
vegetation ; the rude log buildings promised few of 
the comforts of an English cottage, and the palisa- 
does around every dwelling not enclosed within the 
defences of the town, plainly proved the dangers to 
which the people were constantly exposed. 

Then the inhabitants themselves were, in the 
opinion of Frank, little better than savages. There 
were but very few women, not a single unmarried 
woman, in the colony, and a set of bachelors, many 
of them growing rather old, we can imagine would 
not be much in the habit of sacrificing to the graces. 
He was absolutely shocked by their manners and 
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appearance, nor could he see any reason they had | 


to wish to live only because it was daily necessary 
to defend their lives. 
and searching for mines also appeared appalling to 
Frank. If the Europeans could not maintain them- 
selves on the sea-coast without being obliged to go 


constantly armed, even while within sight of their | 


own town and forts, how could they penetrate into 
the country unless they had an army to clear their 


path? In fine, Frank was soon sick of his adven- | 


ture, and wondered why the people did not, all of 


them, quit the country and return to England. He } 
proposed such a step to several who seemed almost { 


worn out with fatigue; but their answers were, 
“We have got through with the worst”—or, “We 
shall soon have better times”—or, “I don’t like to 
leave the country now I ’ve done so much here, and 
been here so long,” &e. 

Among Frank’s letters of introduction was one to 
Andrew Bates, an old colonist, who was, in the esti- 
wation of the London Company, a tried and diligent 
settler, to whose patronage they had especially re- 
commended Mr. Collemore. Frank soon sought him 
out. He was a dingy-looking, middle-aged man, 
with a very doubtful expression of countenance, 
vibrating between the simplicity with which nature 
seemed to have invested him, and the cunning cir- 
cumstances had made familiar to his mind. In 
short, he was one of those who prefer generally to 
gain their ends by honest means, but rather than 
not gain their ends, will do what is not honest. 

He soon understood the bias of Frank’s mind, for 
his eagerness to leave the country had increased hir 
desire to discover the gold which would accelerate 
his departure. 

“You have the name of being prosperous, Mr. 
Bates,” said Frank; “do you gain your wealth by 
labor? or have you found some of the secret places 
where we must believe the rich ores of this country 
abound?” 

The wary planter shook his head and assumed an 
air of mystery—but after a few minutes the sincerity 
of his disposition seemed to predominate, and, tak- 
ing Frank by the arm, he led him to his tobacco 
field, then in full flower, and very minutely began 
to detail the whole process of cultivating that plant, 
and the profits it might be expected to yield. 

“T understand your meaning, good man,” said 
Frank. 
in time, make one rich. Perhaps it may; but for 
myself, I despise such drivelling. I came over here 
to make my fortune at once.” 

“And then you purposed to return to England?” 

“Certainly. I would not live here if King James 
would give me the whole country.” 

“But you do mean to tarry here till you are rich ?” 

«T—I—cannot say as to that. The colony does 
not equal my expectations. But—I have little 
temptation to return without I am fortunate.” 


nN 


The difficulties of exploring ; 


; 
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} 
; 
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“You think that successful industry will, | 


“I understand it all,” said Mr. Andrew Bates, 
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placing his hands on his sides, and assuming an air 
of great consequence. “I am glad you applied to 
me, as no man in the colony has had more experi- 
ence than myself. I can give you something better 
than advice; I can give you example, young gentle- 
man. I was just about your age when I came over 
here, expecting to gather gold like stones. Well, [ 
should like to tell you some of my adventures, when 
I went up the river with Captain Smith, and all the 
time I was looking anxiously around for some prize; 
but none fell to my share. But I cannot tell you 
many particulars now, only that I passed three years 
here, searching for gold till I was almost starved, 
and had been several times wounded by the Indians. 
So we, being all discouraged, concluded to return to 
England; but just as we set sail, the fleet arrived, 
bringing provisions and men from home, and so we 
tacked about—and Lord de la War, who came out 
Governor, made an excellent speech, setting forth 
how much better it would be to earn our property 
by planting corn than working mines, &c. I was 
convinced then, though I cannot now remember all 
his good advice, but I resolved to follow it; and I 
said to myself, ‘here I have been for several years 
dreaming of finding riches—it is all a cheat—I will 
now keep myself awake, and see what I can do.’ So 
I petitioned for this piece of ground, and I was one 
of the first that began to cultivate tobacco. And 
thus I have gone on steadily, till I reckon myself 
worth as much property as any gentleman in the 
colony, except just two or three. And I tell you 
that, though I once believed I never could be con- 
tented to think of living here, yet now I feel it is 
my home; every improvement I have made on my 
land has added a link to bind me closer to this coun- 
try, till finally I have no wish to leave it. So take 
my advice, young gentleman, and if you mean to 
return to England, go before you are rich—should 
you wait till that time, you will never go.” 

“ And you can be contented to dwell here like a 
hermit, or something worse,” said Frank, shrugging 
his shoulders contemptuously. “TI care little for 
wealth on such conditions. Give me friends to share 
my prosperity; but if I must be poor—why, welcome 
solitude.” 

“T have no greater relish for solitude now I am 
rich, than yourself, sir,” returned Andrew Bates, 
winking and rolling his small black eyes with a pe- 
culiar facetious expression. “I am not intending 
to die a bachelor, though I have so long lived one.” 

“Then you calculate, perhaps, on wooing some of 
the wild beauties of yonder forest. Could you find 
another Pocahontas”— 

“ Pho, pho—there never was another Indian girl 
like her on the face of this earth. I would have 
married”—he paused, and something like the effort 
which is made to suppress the expression of feeling 
when a sudden twinge of pain afflicts one, might 
have been seen in his face and manner; Wit whether 


it proceeded from what is commonly called a “stitch 
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in the side,” or whether unpleasant reflections ob- 
truded on his memory, was never known. 

“ But you expressed your intentions of marriage 
#0 unequivocally that you will pardon my curiosity,” 
said Frank, laughing. “I own I cannot imagine 
where you will find the lady fair, unless you beat the 
bush, or wait the demise of some of your friends 
who have been so lucky as to be accompanied by 
their wives to this wilderness.” 

“TI shall do neither, Mr. Collemore,” and he as- 
sumed an air of importance while he added, after a 
little pause—*“To you, sir, in confidence, I will tell 
my plans. I have written home to the treasurer of 
the Company—I knew him when I was young, as 
good a fellow at our clubs and frolics as ever I wish 
to see—I have written home to him—his father and 
mine were very intimate friends, and I writ to him 
by the vessel in which you came over, and he will 
have the letter now soon; I writ to him how well I 
was prospered, how much tobacco I had raised this 
year, and so on, and I told him that I now wanted 
nothing but a good wife to make me contented and 
happy.” 

“He would naturally have inferred that, sir. We 
men know pretty well, whether we acknowledge it 
or not, that for our comfort, our happiness, we are 
mainly dependent on the other sex. This, I pre- 
sume, you will own.” 

“Yes, sir, yes; but still I think it well we have 
not as yet had many women to share the hardships 
of our colony. It is but a short time since we have, 
any of us, really made up our minds to live and die 
in this country. We all came with the same inten- 
tion you express—to make our fortunes and then go 
home ; and women, sir, would make miserable ad- 
venturers. Besides, we have several times been 
very near starving; and nothing, let me tell you, 
makes Christian men behave so much like savages 
as the want of food. We should, I fear, have treated 
our wives cruelly had we had them. But now we 
have become settled, in a manner, and industrious, 
and there is no fear of a famine; and now is the 
time for women to come among us. They would be 
worshipped, almost. And this I have hinted to the 
treasurer; and moreover I have told him that I 
thought if the Company really wished to have the 
colony continue, they must send out wives for the 
young men—at any rate I wished for one.” 

“So, so, you have ordered your wife as you would 
your wig, to be forwarded from London. Pray, have 
you sent directions for the purchase? or have you 
promised to be satisfied with his selection?” 

“Neither way, exactly. I named some qualifica- 
tions as indispensable; but engaged to judge chari- 
tably.” 

“That will do, that will do,” said Frank gayly. 
“Charity is the main thing. A multitude of faults, 
and no young woman can have more, may be over- 
looked if Ber lover only has charity. And after she 
is your wife, and you are both one, her faults, you 
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know, are then yours. I think your plan a good 
one—only, supposing the fair damsel should, after 
she arrived, prefer some other man”— 

“No fear of that,” interrupted Andrew, giving 
him another wink of self-complacency. “I have a 
house and land; and women—I know them pretty 
well—women, though we call them angels, and all 
that—women like a little of this world as well or 
better than we do.” 

Frank could only answer by a sigh; for his expe- 
rience had taught him that, in fashionable life, the 
rich dunce was, by parents at least, often preferred 
before the sensible youth who had no rent-roll to 
exhibit. 

The rumor that Andrew Bates was expecting a 
young lady from London the following spring, whom 
he had pledged to marry immediately on her arrival, 
was soon circulated among the inhabitants of James- 
town; and a corollary to the rumor was soon added, 
namely, that a number of young women would ac- 
company her. The Governor took advantage of the 
enthusiasm with which the news was greeted while 
making a speech to the people, and exhorted the 
unmarried men to industry and economy, that they 
might not disappoint those who, if they came, would 
be entirely dependent on them for support and pro- 
tection. The speech was received with loud cheers, 
and from that time a visible improvement in the 
behavior of several, who had appeared, to say the 
least, like demi-savages, was noticed, and nearly all 
the young men seemed more industrious and perse- 
vering. 

Frank Collemore derived much amusement from 
listening to the different speculations of those with 
whom he mingled, on the effect this new kind of 
importation would have upon the colonists. Some 
avowed their eagerness to have the fair adventurers 
arrive, others affected indifference—but to the honor 
of the gallantry of those founders of our nation, 
there was but one, out of somewhat upwards of six 
hundred “sing'e gentlemen,” which the colony con- 
tained, who inveighed in the true Jacques style 
against the world in general, and women in particu- 
lar, and declared his intention of living all his life 
in a cave. 

I pass over, as matters not pertaining to this story, 
the Indian alarms and skirmishes which occurred 
during the first year of Frank’s residence in Vir- 
ginia. I write merely a sketch, exhibiting some 
particular traits of his character, and incidents in 
his life, and make no pretensions to giving “a true 
and veracious historie of all his experiences.” Sv 
suppose, reader, that the time has drawn near when 
the vessel, freighted as never ship was before or 
since, is expected by the colonists. We cannot real- 
ize the emotions such an event created. Not an 
individual belonging to the settlement but was inte- 
rested in the arrival of the ships. Only think with 
what intense anxiety they must have been expected 
by those who were placed in a new world, with a 
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wide ocean rolling between them, and what they 
still considered their own dear land! And then, 
independently of the news!—news that in idea 
made every heart thrill with hope or fear—there 
were the real benefits which would accrue, and the 
wants which would be supplied. A vessel was not 
then, as now, freighted with one, or at most, with a 
few kinds of merchandise. It had all the variety 
that a country store, with an apothecary’s and sta- 
tioner’s shop superadded, now exhibits. They seem- 
ed dependent on England for everything. From 
thence came their laws, luxuries, clothing, arms, 
ornaments, books, medicine, furniture, and utensils. 
But all these things now lost their interest—to the 
men, I mean—in comparison with the living trea- 
sures which were expected. 

At length, early one morning in June, 1620, a 
signal gun was heard, and, shortly after, the vessel 
hove in sight. Never was such a trepidation mani- 
fested among the inhabitants of Jamestown. Such 
washing, and combing, and brushing, and dressing! 
Every man that intended to appear at the landing 
put on his best, and faces that usually wore the 
sternness of Ajax tried to assume the smooth smile 
of Paris. Then it was that the superiority of Frank 
Collemore shone conspicuous. He had brought with 
him an elegant wardrobe, and, arraying himself in 
a rich suit, which, as he had so lately come from 
London, was still in the pink of fashion, he walked 
down to the shore, and purposely stationed himself 
very near Andrew Bates. That worthy had done 
his best to look the agreeable in the eyes of his ex- 
pected mistress. He had, in his younger days, been 
a dashing beau; but his long exposure to the wear 
and tear of life in the woods had led him to regard 
clothing merely as a defence, which was valuable 
only in proportion to its strength and durability. 
True he had ordered a new suit to be sent over for 
his wedding array, but it was in the vessel that con- 
tained his bride; nor would the circumstance have 
given him a moment’s uneasiness, had he not felt a 
rising jealousy while looking at Frank. A boat dis- 
patched from the vessel was welcomed with loud 
cheers; and the letters, among which Andrew Bates 
had one, were distributed. 

“You are a happy man, Mr. Bates, if I may judge 
by your countenance,” said Frank. “Do you tell 
your news?” 

“Yes, sir, yes—there are a hundred young maid- 
ens in yonder vessel.” 

“A hundred for you? Why, are you intending to 
turn Turk ?” 

“ There is only one for me, sir, as you well know. 
One for me; but they tell me she is a lovely one. 
Eleanor Bliss is her name ;” and he again examined 
his letter. “I like her name—Bliss—Bates—both 
begin with a B—a good omen. I like her name.” 


“Perhaps she may like it too, and not wish to 
change it, or perhaps she may fancy some other let- 
ter to begin with—C, for instance.” 
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Andrew Bates started up; his countenance ex- 
pressed rage, chagrin, perplexity, and fear, while in 
his peculiar language he poured forth his threats 
against any one who should dare attempt to sup- 
plant him in the lady’s affections. As Frank still 
continued his raillery, it is impossible to say how 
the affair would then have terminated had not the 


so vessel approached so near as to draw the atiention 


of all parties. 

The whole tr tion respecting the coming over 
of those young women has an air of fiction, and is 
among the few circumstances in the early annals of 
America that may be termed the romance of our 
history. The London Company had found that all 
attempts to draw profits from their colony were idle, 
unless means could be devised to bind the roving 
spirit of the adventurers to their new country as 
their home. The Spaniards in South America, and 
the French in Canada, often intermarried with the 
natives; but Englishmen, alike from pride, preju- 
dice, and principle, revolted from such alliances. 
There was then no means of establishing the house- 
hold ties but by encouraging the planters to return 
to England and select their partners—a very doubt- 
ful policy; or sending over some young maidens to 
share the prosperity which then began to be no 
longer doubtful. The latter scheme was advocated 
warmly by the treasurer, probably in consequence 
of Andrew Bates’s epistle; and, accordingly, a num- 
ber of young women were selected, with strict re- 
ference to excellence of character, and, as far as 
possible, personal appearance; but wealth—that 
grand desideratum in modern matches—formed no 
item in their recommendations. They were to be 
received and provided for by the governor, Sir 
George Yeardly, and, should they be dissatisfied and 
wish to return, they were to be reconveyed to Eng- 
land, at the expense of the company. 

“Few will wish to return,” said the treasurer. 

Had he seen the enthusiasm with which their ar. 
rival was greeted, he would have added that not 
one would willingly be suffered to return. Yet the 
exultation of the men was restrained by that respect 
which the presence of virtuous women never fails 
to inspire in the hearts of civilized Christians. Not 
a shout, hardly a loud word was heard among the 
assembled crowd, while the maidens were disem- 
barking and passing from the vessel to the shore. 
The young men, it is true, were active to facilitate 
the landing of these fair ones, without exposing 
them to the danger even of a wet foot; but this gal- 
lantry called forth no token of approbation, hardly 
of notice, from an individual among the ladies. 
With downcast or averted eyes, and cheeks alter- 
nately pale and crimson, they advaneed and were 
greeted by the Governor and wife, and several el- 
derly women, wives of the most respectable settlers, 
in whose families they were to reside. The new- 
comers were all poseessed of the eharms of youth 
and health-—-many of them were pretty, and a few 
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very beautiful. Oupid never had such a triumph 
since he first drew his bow—for more than fifty of 
the young men fell desperately in love—it was the 
real novel love, at first sight—but then it proved 
more rational and sincere than such a passion usually 
does, for not one of the inamoratos proved a Phaon. 

In short, for I fear my story is growing too long, 
the following six weeks were pied with rejoicings 
and weddings; ail the young women, excepting one, 
being married in that space of time. Many of the 
fair maidens objected to this haste; but their lovers 
were so importunate, representing the bachelor con- 
dition to which they had so long been doomed, as 
miserable beyond endurance; they had no domestic 
friends, companions, &c.—and so each “won his 
Genevieve ;” and those men, many of them appa- 
rently rude and unreflecting, made kind and provi- 
dent husbands. Indeed, there never was a nation 
where woman has always received the respect, the 
rational affection, and esteem that have been ren- 
dered her in our country. Much of the moral ex- 
eellence of our people may be traced to that suurce. 
The influence of virtuous and sensible women, when 
acting in their ephere, is of the highest importance 
to individual and domestic happiness, and also to 
national character. 

But one of those fair damsels remained still in 
single blessedness, not for lack of lovers, but for the 
same reason that many ladies nowadays remain un- 
married—because she did not have an offer to her 
mind. This was Miss Eleanor Bliss, who had made 
no demur at rejecting honest Andrew, house, land, 
and all. It was a terrible disappointment to him, 
worse because his expectations had been known, 
and were now by many ridiculed. He shared the 
fate of many a crafty projector, that of seeing others 
made happy by a scheme he had devised solely for 
his own benefit. None but a philanthropist can feel 
wholly resigned to such a disappointment—and An- 
drew, I am sorry to say it, did not conduct like a 
philanthropist. 

He was especially enraged with Frank Collemore, 
whom he accused of supplanting him in the affec- 
tions of Eleanor Bliss. The truth was, Eleanor had 
been a reigning belle in some of the first circles of 
the metropolis, and, being rich, and a little inclined 
to coquetry, she had rejected lovers by the dozen— 
but unluckily her banker failed, absconded, and she 
found herself five-and-twenty and pennyless. Her 
suitors drew off—she said farewell to them cheer- 
fully—friends who had formerly flattered, began to 
advise—she said farewell to them uncomplainingly ; 
but at last a relation, whom she had assisted in va- 
rious trying difficulties, and on whom she thought 
she might depend, assumed the dictatorship, threat- 
ening to turn her out of her house unless she con- 
sented to wed an old, decrepit, worthless wretch, who 
had no recommendation on earth save his wealth. 
It was then that Eleanor, disgusted with the heart- 
lessness and selfishness of the Old World, determined 








to seek her fortune in the New. She was handsome, 
sensible, agreeable, and good-humored; only she 
had a high-spirited independence, which, if opposed 
by what she deemed unjust arguments or reproaches, 
became obstinacy. She was well acquainted with 
Sir Edward Sandys, treasurer of the London Com- 
pany; to him she communicated her plans; and he, 
knowing her taste and temper, had named her to 
Andrew Bates as one who would make him an ex- 
cellent and charming wife, merely to give the Go- 
vernor’. family, to whose care she was especially 
recommended, a little amusement. Andrew had 
taken it all in earnest, and insisted that the encou- 
ragement he had received amounted to a contract 
of matrimony, as he was ready to fulfil his stipula- 
tions to the treasurer. But Eleanor would listen to 
none of his reasoning on the subject, though she 
willingly listened to all Frank Collemore’s witticisms 
concerning it. There was good reason for this. 
Frank was a gentleman, and moreover, though they 
had never met in London, they had heard of each 
other, they knew the same people, had been to the 
same fashionable places, &c. In short, they were 
delighted to meet. They found the climate of the 
New World as propitious to the growth of friend- 
ship as tobacco. There was something absolutely 
enchanting in being permitted to throw aside formal 
etiquette while they retained all the polish of high 
life. They had become better acquainted with each 
other in six weeks spent in Virginia, than they would 
have been in England in as many years. Eleanor’s 
heart began to feel quite interested in the decision 
Frank was about making, namely, whether he should 
return to Europe that season, or wait till the follow- 
ing Spring. He believed it best to go immediately ; 
yet he was, at times, very reluctant to leave Eleanor. 
An unexpected event determined the course of his 
future life differently from what his plans had ever 
proposed. 

In one of his morning rambles, he encountered, at 
a little distance from the settlement, Andrew Bates, 
with one of his friends, a stout ragamuffin, who had 
agreed to assist him, if necessary, in giving Frank 
Collemore a hearty thrashing. Andrew opened the 
battery by some very sneering remarks on the fre- 
quency of Frank’s visits to Eleanor. These were 
replied to with a causticity of ridicule which pro- 
voked Andrew to begin the assault, when he had cal- 
culated to keep the windy side of the law and only 
“bite his thumb.” But, enraged, he forgot his cau- 
tion, called Frank a villain, struck his hat from his 
head, and then, putting himself in an attitude of 
boxing, dared his foe to come on. 

Frank coolly adjusted his hat, took from his pocket 
a pair of pistols, and calmly told Andrew that, being 
a gentleman himself, he could not condescend to 
fight like a blackguard; but that he was ready to 
give him satisfaction with sword or pistol, and he 
might take his choice of the weapons before him, 
adding: “You shall either ask my pardon, or fight 
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me in this way, or I will shoot you on the spot, and 
I presume this gentleman here will say I am fair.” 

The man, proud to bo addressed as a gentleman, 
agreed it was very fair. 

Andrew had forgotten the sword exercise, but from 
a knowledge of fire-arms he could not excuse him- 
self. In short, the preliminaries were settled—the 
combatants took their stations—the man, who acted 
as impartial second to both parties, was to give the 
word when he had counted ten. He began. 

Andrew was as brave as a lion when opposed to 
Indians in the woods; and he would have cared lit- 
tle had he known half a dozen guns were pointed at 
him, could he have been sheltered behind a tree, or 
crouched beneath a rock; but to stand erect, stiff as 
a poker, without even winking, and allow himself 
to be shot at, was quite another affair. He had, 
almost necessarily, imbibed the idea that any strata- 
gem was fair against an enemy; but he chose an 
injudicious occasion for the practice of his theory. 
He was not, like Bacon, Milton, Columbus, and some 
other worthies, one step in advance of his age; and 
our modern duellists, who have the advantage of 
studying at their leisure the improved and important 
code of honor in all its poiite and particular require- 
ments, should be very lenient in condemning his 
ignorant interpretation of the said honor, which was 
to take care of himseif. 

In obedience to this law of self-preservation, he 
hesitated not to take advantage of the interval of 
counting; and to fire his pistol aimed directly at 
Frank’s face, hurl the weapon at him, and sink 
nearly flat on the ground, was the work of a moment! 
Frank was holding his pistol aimed at Andrew’s 
knee, for it was not his intention to take his life; at 
the moment he felt his antagonist’s ball graze his 
temple he fired—Andrew was then sinking to the 
earth—and the ball that ought to have shattered his 
knee, entered his shoulder and lodged against the 
collar-bone. 

The report of fire-arms brought a number of men 
to the spot. Andrew was borne off, lamenting loudly 
his fate, and Frank, without any complaint, submit- 
ted to be taken into custody. But on the trial, so 
many extenuating circumstances appeared in his 
favor; he had behaved, on the whole, so honorably 
and bravely; and Andrew had shown himself such 
an arrant knave, to say nothing of his cowardice, 
that Frank was acquitted. As every one thought the 
duel had originated in Frank’: partiality for Miss 
Eleanor Bliss, he felt himself that she might have 
the same expectations; so, to keep up the reputation 
of an honorable man, he immediately offered her his 
hand. He certainly liked her, but it is doubtful 
whether he would ever have married her, had he 
not been involved in the quarrel on her account, 
because his marriage also involved the necessity of 
remaining in Virginia, as neither he nor his wife 
possessed the means of living in London. But they 


married, he turned planter, and soon began to ac- 
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quire property—and moreover had the satisfaction 
of knowing they were at the head of the ton in the 
New World. Their descendants are now among the 
“first families” in Virginia. 

Poor Andrew never could regain his credit, not- 
withstanding he urged, as an excuse for his ungallant 
conduct, that he was taken so unawares by the chal- 
lenge, “he did not know what he did.” All was 
vain; he was a standing jest, and, to console or re- 
venge himself, he turned woman-hater. Poor An- 
drew! 

The termination of that first duel at the South 
was so different from the first one fought at the 
North, where the combatants were both of low de- 
gree, and both sentenced to a ludicrous and degrad- 
ing punishment,* that we may reasonably conclude 
much of the difference of opinion, between the two 
sections of our country, respecting the nevessity and 
the honor of deciding quarrels by the single combat, 
must have originated in those early impressions and 
prejudices. 

There are no two States in our Union that exhibit 
80 many points of resemblance as Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts. Not that on the “map of the world, the 
situations, look you, are both alike”—it is in their 
histories that the coincidence exists; and we need 
not, with the ingenuity of Fluellen, refer to the 
rivers, and state there are “salmon in both” to make 
out the comparison between them. In the earliest 
notices of the two colonies, it might be remarked 
that they both bore the same name; but then we 
must confess that the term “North Virginia” in- 
eluded all New England, so we will only refer to the 
circumstance that both Virginia and Massachusetts 
were alike eulogized by that remarkable man, Capt. 
John Smith, as being the most “delectable coun- 
tries” ever seen on this lower world. Then the two 
colonies were first settled by English emigrants only, 
their lawgivers were equally strict in enforcing uni- 
formity of religious worship, and, though not of the 
same ceremonial, they united in perseeuting the 
Quakers: they bargained the Indians out of their 
lands because they were not civilized, and then ex- 
terminated them from the face of the earth because 
they would not be Christianized. To mention cir- 
cumstances more honorable to human nature—the 
inhabitants of both sections have been equally noted 
for their devotion to Freedom, for the jealousy with 
which they have watched every infringement of their 
rights, and the spirit with which they have resisted 
the encroachments of arbitrary power. 

These two colonies simultaneously took the lead 
in the war of our Independence. The master-spirits 





* The two men, who fought the first duel in Massachu- 
setts, were arraigned before the elders of the colony, and 
sentenced “to be tied together, neck and heels, and thus 
kept twenty-four hours without meat or drink.” This 
ridiculous punishment effectually prevented any idea of 
honor from being attached to the duel, and thus effectually 
destroyed the practice. 
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that directed the movements of that great event, 
were men of Virginia and Massachusetts. The first 
tragic scene of that immortal drama was performed 
in the one State, the closing scene in the other; and 
for nearly half a century the first office in the govern- 
ment of the Union was held by natives of those two 
States only. Yet the people, in their habits, man- 
ners, and peculiar modes of feeling and reasoning on 
many important subjects are not alike, and it would 
involve quite a curious philosophical investigation 
to trace how the circumstances of climate, soil, and 
other natural, and even accidental causes have modi- 
fied or changed the temperament and pursuits of the 
people of these two Commonwealths. 

The first adventurers to Virginia were speculators. 
To gain gold was their object: they thought little 
of cultivating the earth, of founding a nation, and 
owing their prosperity to steady industry. But, for- 
tunately, they discovered no mines, and, after their 
first disappointment had subsided, and the fertility 
of the soil had been ascertained, they quietly betook 
themselves to planting and other rural pursuits, that 
have silently, but surely been sources of wealth. 
They have not, it must be acknowledged, carried 
onward the physical improvements of the “Old Do- 
minion,” nor the intellectual advancement of the 
people in a ratio corresponding with the political 
importance she has always held both as Colony and 
State. But the true nobility of soul is there, for it 
will be found generally that those who accumulate 
their property directly from the profits of the soil, 
are rarely engrossed by that anxiety to be rich which 
leads men to disgrace themselves by petty tricks, by 
what is called meanness and artifice. 

The first settlers of Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, were self-denying men, who seemed to have 
thrown all worldly considerations to the winds: 
they came not to gather gold, but with the expecta- 
tion of enduring labors and hardships for the mighty 
privilege of being free in spirit, and preparing a 
government where their posterity might enjoy reli- 
gion unmolested. But the rough and sterile country 
yielded them such a scanty supply, that they were 
compelled to engage in the fisheries; commerce fol- 
lowed, and, as a foil to its real benefits, which are 
many, it has introduced a thirst for gain, an ardor 
for speculation, an avarice, which would be more 
excusable in the children of gold-finders than the 
descendants of the Puritans. 

There seems to be no,period of youth in the his- 
tory of Massachusetts. The colony, in the begin- 
ning, may be likened to a very respectable, serious, 
heavenly-minded old gentleman, who has daily in 
his thoughts the intention of making his will; then 
he appears sufficiently renovated by the climate to 
attend to worldly calculations, but yet he never in- 
dulges in the merriment and fanciful sallies of that 


age— 
“When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season.” 
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No—he is cool, calculating, disciplined, braye; a 
downright energetic, sensible, middle-aged person, 
presenting, in his career, many good subjeets for 
odes, orations, essays on morals and politics, and 
such like sublime, serious, and severe literature; 
but very few and meagre materials for the writers 
of amusing fiction. 

Virginia has a far more ample field for the novel- 
ist. There was the juvenile recklessness, the rash 
extravagance, the dreaming of gold, in the spirit of 
prodigal youth, to spend it. Then there was the 
diversity of character among the settlers—and the © 
savages! Smith, adventurous, unconquerable, cour- 
teous, the perfect mirror of knighthood. Powhatan 
wily and vindictive as Hannibal, ambitious and brave 
as Cesar; ferocious and generous, tender and terri- 
ble—a savage in situation—a sovereign in spirit. 
There too is Pocahontas—but to what earthly ima- 
gining shall she be likened? She has no parallel in 
history; neither has fiction, as yet, portrayed a femi- 
nine being like her. The novelist who could give 
her semblance in all its angelic benignity and purity 
to the world, would be immortalized. It will pro- 
bably be attempted hereafter by some bold pen, 
when American writers of genius are suitably re- 
warded. 





THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 
BY JOHN M. EVANS. 


I Love to linger o’er these scenes 
Where youth’s first holy hours were spent, 
Where all with beauty round me teems, 
Where joys and griefs seem strangely blent. 
The changing seasons come and go, 
Amid these old ancestral bowers— 
Stern Winter, with his frost and snow— 
Sweet Spring, with all her blooming flowers. 


Mutation marks all earthly things— 

Death severs nature’s strongest ties ; 
Mistrust and doubt in fondest hearts, 

To blast our hopes, will oft arise : 
But, ’mid the changes round me wove, 

The stranger's hand my home hath spared, 
Beneath whose roof, th’ abode of love, 

Its richest blessings oft I ve shared. 


The proudest palace wealth can rear, 

Or prince’s stately marble dome, 
No joys afford to equal those 

That clustered round this ancient home. 
Oh! could I but call back the friends 

Who filled these vacant seats ranged round, 
And hear once more the merry laugh 

That caused my heart with joy to bound! 


A mother’s face among the throng, 
A lovely sister’s gentle lay, 
Seem still to greet where’er I turn, 
And chide me for my long delay : 
But echo answers to the calls 
That through these dreary halls resound, 
While they who moved amid these scenes 
In heaven superior bliss have found. 











LE MELANGE. 


EVERYTHING FROM THE SOIL. 


“ AL the artists, manufacturers, and commercial- 
iste of the world are employed on the produce of the 
soil, and on that only. The watchmaker and the 
anchor-smith, the clothier and the lacemaker, the 
goldsmith and the lapidary, are all, and each of 
them, equaily engaged in one object, namely, that 
of rendering the productions of the earth subservi- 
ent to the use and convenience of man. The stock 
of every warehouse and shop, the furniture of every 
mansion and cottage, all implements and utensils, 
may easily be traced to the same origin. Even the 
books of the scholar, and the ink and quill through 
whose means he communicates his thoughts to 
others, are derived from the same source as the ma- 
terial on which the naval and civil architect exercises 
his ingenuity and skill. The loftiest spire and the 
smallest needle are both the effects of labor and skill 
exercised on the soil.”"—Mrppieton’s Survey of 
Middlesex, p. 174. 


COMBING THE PERUKE. 


Comping the peruke at the time when men of 
fashion wore large wigs was even at public places 
an act of gallantry. The combs for this purpose 
were of a very large size, of ivory or tortoise-shell, 
curiously chased and ornamented, and were carried 
in the pocket as constantly as the snuff-box. At 
court, on the mall, and in the boxes, gentlemen 
conversed and combed their perukes. There is now 
in being a fine picture by the elder Laroon, of John 
Duke of Marlborough at his levee, in which his 
grace is represented dressed in a scarlet snit, with 
large white satin cuffs, and a very long white pe- 
ruke, which he combs, while his valet, who stands 
behind him, adjusts the curls after the comb has 
passed through them.—ZJbid., vol. iv. p. 447. 


LORD PETERBOROUGH AND THE CANARY BIRD. 


* Lorp Petersorovenr, when a young man, and 
about the time of the Revolution, had a passion 
for a young lady who was fond of birds. She had 
seen and heard a fine Canary bird at a coffee-house 
near Charing-cross, and entreated him to get it for 
her; the owner of it was a widow, and Lord Peter- 
borough offered to buy it at a gfeat price, which she 
refused. Finding there was no other way of com- 
ing at the bird, he determined to change it; and, 
getting one of the same color, with nearly the same 


marks, but which happened to be a hen, went to the 
house ; the mistress of it usually sat in a room behind 
the bar, to which he had easy access; contriving to 
send her out of the way, he effected his purpose; 
and, upon her return, took his leave. He continued 
to frequent the house to avoid suspicion, but for- 
bore saying anything of the bird till about two years 
after; when, taking occasion to speak of it, he said 
to the woman, ‘I would have bought that bird of 
you, and you refused my money for it; I dare say 
you are by this time sorry for it.’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ 
answered the woman, ‘I am not, nor would I now 
take any sum for him, for—would you believe it ?— 
from the time that our good king was forced to go 
abroad and leave us, the dear creature has not sung 
a note.’”—Sir Joan Hawkins’s History of Music, 
vol. v. p. 304, 


ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Norsrne is more neglected than the education of 
girls. Custom and the caprice of mothers deter- 
mine it altogether. A careful education of boys is 
thought necessary for the public good; though it 
is frequently as defective as that of girls. Women 
in general have feebler minds than men; the weak- 
er the mind is, the more important it is to fortify it. 
They have not only duties to fulfil, but duties which 
form the basis of social life. Is it not women who 
are the blessing or the ruin of families; who regu- 
late the detail of domestic affairs; and who, of 
course, govern what most nearly relates to man? 
Thus they have a decided influence. on the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of those who are connected 
with them. A judicious, industrious, religious wo- 
man is the soul of her family. Men, who exercise 
authority in public, cannot by their deliberations 
affect the general good, if women do not aid them. 
The occupations of women are not less important to 
the public than those of men; they have families to 
govern, husbands to make happy, and children to 
educate. 

It is ignorance which renders women frivolous. 
When they have arrived at a certain age, without 
habits of application, they cannot acquire a taste for 
it; whatever is serious appears to them sad; what- 
ever demands continued attention, fatigues them. 
= Idleness and weakness thus being united to igno- 
rance, there arises from this union a pernicious taste 
for amusements. Girls brought up in this idle way 
have an ill-regulated imagination. Their curiosity, 


not being directed to substantial things, is turned 
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towards vain and dangerous objects. They read 
books which nourish their vanity, and become pas- 
sionately fond of romances, comedies, and fanciful 
adventures. Their minds become visionary; they 
t th lves to the extravagant language 
ef the heroines of romance, and are spoiled for 
common life. 
To remedy all these evils, it is necessary to begin 
the education of girls with their earliest infancy.— 
Fenevon: Selections from his Writings, p. 132. 





MANNER OF EDUCATING GIRLS. 


As women are in danger of superstition, we must 
try to enlighten and strengthen their minds. We 
must accustom them not to admit things without 
authority. Nothing is so painful as to see people ef 
intellect and piety shudder at the thoughts of death. 
A woman ought to know how to resist weak fears, 
to be firm in danger, and to feel that a Christian, of 
either sex, should never be a coward; the soul of 
Christianity, if we may so call it, lies in the disre- 
gard of this life, and the love of another. 

There are several faults which are common to 
girls brought up in indolence and timidity; they 
are incapable of a firm and steady conduct; there 
is a good deal of affectation in those ill-founded 
alarms, and those tears that they shed so easily. 
We must begin by treating them with indifference ; 
we must repress our too-tender love, little flatteries, 
and compliments. We must teach them to speak 
in a concise manner. Genuine good taste consists 
in saying much in a few words, in choosing among 
our thoughts, in having some order and arrange- 
ment in what we relate, in speaking with compo- 
sure; whereas, women in general are enthusiastic 
in their language. Little can be expected from a 
woman, who does not know how to express her 
thoughts with correctness, and how to be silent. 

Girls are timid and full of false shame, which is a 
aource of dissimulation. Toe correct this, we must 
lead them to discover their thoughts without dis- 
guise; when they are tired, to say so; and not 
oblige them to appear to enjoy books, or society, 
while fatigued by them. When they have unfortu- 
nately acquired the habit of disguising their feel- 
ings, we must show them, by examples, that it is 
possible to be discreet and prudent without being 
deceitful, and tell them that prudence consists in 
saying little, and distrusting ourselves more than 
others, not in dissembling speeches. Simplicity and 
truth excite more confidence, and succeed better, 
even in this world, than dissimulation. 

What is there more delightful than to be sincere, 
tranquil, in harmony with our conscience, having 
nothing to fear and nothing to pretend; whereas 
she who dissembles is always agitated, and under 
the necessity of hiding one deception by a hundred 
ethers, and yet, with all these efforts, she never 








fails to be discovered ; sooner or later she passes for 
what she is. 

We should never coax children; if we do, we 
teach them to disguise the truth, and they never 
forget it. We must lead them by reason as much 
as possible. They observe everything. We must 
accustom them to speak little. The pleasure we 
derive from playful children often spoils them. We 
teach them to say everything that comes into their 
minds; to speak of things of which they have no 
distinct idea. This habit of judging with precipita- 
tion, of speaking of things without understarding 
them, remains during the rest of their lives, and 
forms a very defective order of mind. 

We should never laugh at anything which is in 
any way associated with religion, before children. 
We sometimes indulge ourselves in ridiculing the 
devotions of a simple mind, but we commit a great 
fault in so doing. We should speak of God with 
seriousness and reverence, and never trifle upon sa- 
ered subjects. In matters of propriety, we must be 
careful before children.—ZJbid., p. 137. 


THE DUTIES OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


Tur education of women, like that of men, should 
tend to prepare them for their duties ; the difference 
of their employments will of course render their 
studies different. It isthe duty of a woman to edu- 
cate her children, the boys until a certain age, and 
girls until they are married. How much wisdom 
is requisite to manage the mind and disposition of 
each child, so as to guide their intellects, manage 
their humors, to anticipate the effects of their grow- 
ing passions, and to rectify their errors. How much 
prudence should a mother have in order to maintain 
her authority over them, without losing their friend- 
ship and their confidence. Surely the mother of a 
family ought to possess a religious, mature, firm 
mind, acquainted with the human heart. St. Paul 
attaches such importance to the education of chil- 
dren, that he says, it is by “mothers the souls of 
children are saved.” 

I shall not attempt to specify all that they ought 
to know, in order to educate their children well. 
To do this, it would be necessary to enter into an 
entire detail of their studies; but we must not omit 
the subject of economy. Women in general are ap+ 
to neglect it, and think it proper only for the lower 
classes ; those women, especially, who are brought up 
in idleness and indolenee, disdain the detail of do- 
mestic life. It is nevertheless from ignorance that 
the sci of y is despised. The polished 
Greeks and Romans took care to instruct themselves 
in this art. That mind is of a low order which can 
only speak well, and cannot act well; we often 
meet with women who utter wise maxims, yet, 
nevertheless, are very frivolous in their conduct.— 
Ibid., p. 139. 

















EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN CITIES. 


No. II.—THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Dip it ever occur to any of you, ladies, of 
the many pretty things you use daily—enjoying, 
with a refined taste and artistic eye, the beauty of 
shape end coloring—that the first process in the 
manufacture of each was to design the grace and 
loveliness afterwards brought to such perfection ? 

Take the journal of a summer’s day, for instance. 
You are a thrifty housewife, perhaps, and adhere to 
the good old custom of washing the china and silver 
yourself. You like the light task ; for unconscious- 
ly, perhaps, you are never weary of admiring the 
delicate tracery of the wrought silver, or the grace- 
ful shape and coloring of the porcelain. Then the 
drawing-room is to be reviewed, to see that no dust 
remains upon the carpet, where fruit and flowers lie 
crushed and tangled in wild, though graceful con- 
fusion, in colors that vie with nature’s own bright 
tints. There are orders to be given concerning the 
new chintz curtains of your own room, the prettiest 
pattern imported this year; all your lady friends 
are asking that satisfactory and complimentary 
question, “ Where did you find it ?” 

Now for shopping. A new wall paper for the 
dining-room is to be selected, and you pass a plea- 
sant half hour in admiring the endless variety and 
grace which the new patterns display. An oil-cloth 
for the hall—here, too, variety and beauty; and 
then, as you are passing the upholsterer’s, you can- 
not resist indulging yourself with another longing 
glance at the lace curtains you wish, but know you 
ought not to afford just now. “ There is no harm 
in looking at them!” you say at least, and perhaps 
there is not, for the exquisite wreaths of embroidery 
are so beautiful in themselves. Even had you re- 
solved to purchase, you could scarcely decide be- 
tween so many attra¢tions. 

But you have only time for Levy’s, and here you 
sit comfortably at the counter, and turn over chintzes, 
ginghams, mousselines, ribbons, lawns, and laces. 
It is not the difference in quality so much as the 
pattern, that keeps you hesitating so long between 
spots and bouquets, or perhaps the delicate shades 
of color are to be graduated to suit another part of 
your costume. But every tint, and every form is 
before you; there can be no complaint of a lack in 
variety. 

On your way home, you think of the new book 
you have promised the children; and, as you rest 
from the heat and fatigue of your walk, you hear 
them exclaiming over the pictures, just as you did 





at their age, save that picture-books then bore little 
comparison to the beautifully illustrated volumes 
enjoyed by the juveniles of the present day. Yet, 
in all these purchases, it has not crossed your mind 
to wonder how the designs of the silver, the china, 
the carpets, curtains, oil-cloths, paper-hangings, 
lawns, chintzes, laces, and wood-cuts are produced ; 
or, if the vague thought flitted past, you knew no- 
thing at all of the matter. 

We are very apt to judge of others by ourselyes— 
it is an all-the-world custom—and such at least was 
our ignorance, or thoughtlessness, until we chanced 
to be turning over the pattern-books of a celebrated 
importing house, the spring patterns alone heap- 
ing a long counter, in neatly-arranged volumes that 
would have made any patchwork-lover wild with 
delight. 

“ These are French lawns,” said our gentlemanly 
informant. “These are English, but stolen from 
French designs ; you can see that by the grace of 
the pattern. The French people have an unap- 
proachable genius for these things; besides, their 
facilities for study are greater, and they are better 
encouraged to produce and invent. Their Schools 
of Design have made a great difference of late in 
our patterns. English marufacturers do not hesi- 
tate to appropriate them, however.” 

We had heard of “Schools of Design,” it is true; 
but, up till that time, had never connected the name 
with any definite understanding of their use and 
intent. 

“ There are none in this country,” we were told, 
in answer to our inquiries. “Those established in 
France and England are under government patron- 
age. So few delicate or tasteful fabrics are manu- 
factured in this country, that patterns here are often 
supplied by men who have happened to fall upon 
that method of earning a livelihood, without pre- 
vious instruction or study, and perhaps with very 
little, if any, artistic knowledge.” 

“ But is it a regular business, then ?” 

“Yes, and a very profitable one abroad. You 
would scarcely believe the prices French manufac- 
turers are ready to pay for a single successful de- 
sign. It is a little fortune sometimes; and thus, 
you see, they can afford to make beautiful patterns 
in France.” 

We did not think to inquire if females were en- 
gaged in this graceful and essentially feminine em- 
ployment, so suited to their taste, strength, and 
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delicate skill, and the subject passed from our 
thoughts at the time. It was subsequently recalled 
by a portfolio of drawings shown us accidentally at 
the house of the British Consul. They were the 
work of a class of young girls taught at the expense 
of the lady of the house, whose energetic benevo- 
lence is well known in our city. It was something 
of an experiment. Mrs. Peter had selected her 
class from young girls of limited education and 
ordinary capabilities, such as usually have no re- 
source but the needle. They commenced, with no 
knowledge of the art, at the simplest principles of 
drawing, and yet, interested in the novel pursuit, 
many of them had already made great progress, 
evincing even decided taste and spirit in their 
sketehes. At first, Mrs. Peter gave up a room in 
her own house ; but, the class increasing, a neigh- 
boring apartment was taken, where it could still be 
under her immediate supervision. At this time, 
one or two of the pupils had commenced wood en- 
graving, a business entirely monopolized by men in 
this city, and, we believe, through the country, 
although, since it demands little physical strength, 
but the most delicate manipulation, it would seem 
better fitted for our own sex. 

Such was the unostentatious commencement of 
the “ Philadelphia School of Design for Women,” 
an institution that is now attracting much public 
attention, and has been followed by the establish- 
ment of one in Boston, while in New York large 
subseriptions are already made for a similar pur- 
pose. Satisfied with the success of her experiment, 
having demonstrated that her sex had taste and 
industry eufficient to surmount the mechanical diffi- 
culties presenting themselves, Mrs. Peter relin- 
quished the superintendence of her class to the 
Board of the Franklin Institute, some two years ago, 
under whose patronage it has since been conducted. 
Unfortunately, however, this arrangement did not 
include pecuniary assistance, and for this it has 
been dependent upon donations and annual sub- 
scriptions—at best a precarious trust; but, as the 
real importance of the school becomes known, a 
more permanent basis of endowment is hoped for by 
all connected with its management. 

An hour’s visit to the rooms which it now oc- 
eupies will awaken more interest than the most elo- 
quent appeal in its behalf, and therefore we shall be 
most happy to introduce you to the novel scene. 

We are ushered into a small, but comfortably 
furnished apartment, the manager’s room, where 
visitors are received, the business of the school 
transacted, and which is occupied principally by 
Mrs. Hill, the principal drawing teacher, and the 
efficient directress of the whole establishment. It 
is she who decides on the reception of a pupil, 
makes contracts for work, enforces discipline, guid- 
ing her pupils, however, by love rather than law, 
and is in all things devoted to the prosperity and 
advancement of her charge. With so much de- 





volving upon her, she has nevertheless a kindly 
welcome for all interested visitors, and takes the 
time to explain anything that may be asked. The 
room is decorated with a few casts from celebrated 
statuary, which serve also as models. An Apollo, a 
Clyte, and Canova’s Graces are among them; while 
on the walls we have framed drawings, in water co- 
lors, of the celebrated Royal Lily, the Victoria Re- 
gia, exhibited by Mr. Cope the past year, in various 
stages of its development. From the next room 
comes the low hum of the drawing class, the first 
department of the School of Design, and here we 
see the animated face of the lady we are in quest of, 
bending over a drawing whose towers have a Pisa- 
like inclination, for it is the first attempt of the 
young girl to whom it belongs. The room is large 
and cool; and, through a half-open door, we have 
a glimpse of the dressing-closet, where the bonnets 
and shawls ranged in order show that a large class 
is in attendance. The seventy pupils, which the 
school now numbers, are divided into classes that 
have alternate days, so that all may be under the 
immediate supervision of the teachers. The draw- 
ing-desks are full of industrious and attentive stu- 
dents, though there is a playful war among a group 
of the younger pupils, mere school girls, in the 
furthest window, and one or two are leaning by the 
mantle, or examining a model, as they wait the in- 
structions of their teacher. Good prints are sus- 
pended on the wall, which some are patiently copy- 
ing; before others are placed models in plaster, 
which they study. Now a bright young face looks 
up with a smile from a flower-piece, her first attempt 
perhaps at water colors; and on the desk stands a 
single rosebud in a wineglass, which her neighbor 
is transferring to the paper before her. Here a 
landscape in pencil, there a single figure, or beyond, 
placed by the window, so that it may catch the sun- 
shine and the sweet morning air, the golden blos- 
soms of a healthy plant are nodding, conscious, it 
would almost seem, of the attempt to imitate its 
beauty. It is a new seedling, and the drawing will 
be engraved for the next number of a horticultural 
magazine. How lifelike the shape and colors seem! 
The most graceful position of stem and blossoms has 
been seized, and transferred with a boldness, yet a 
correctness that would do credit to a more accom- 
plished artist. The scarlet bells of a fuchsia are 
drooping near it, also a “living model” for the pen- 
cil, and others have arranged cut blossoms into 
groups, placed in simple vases before them. 

It is here that the mechanical skill and correct- 
ness are acquired, which must, of course, form the 
basis of all design. 

Many of the pupils in this department are, there- 
fore, young girls, with bright, animated faces, and 
an exuberance of spirits that needs the watchful eye 
and gentle firmness of their instructress to control. 
Some of them are a study in themselves, as they 
bend over their pleasant tasks, or lean, in thought- 
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ful mood, upon their hands, surveying critically 
what they have already accomplished ; the graceful 
turn of the head, with a wealth of curls, or smooth- 
ly banded hair, or a coil of heavy braids suiting a 
profile as classic as the model before them. 

Others have more thoughtful faces; life’s strug- 
gle, perhaps with care and want, from which this 
will win a release, has already commenced. Study 
is with them an earnest purpose, and every moment 
golden; for others will be dependent upon the la- 
bors of their hands. And here, sadder still, the 
bowed figure, and the gentle smile of pain and pa- 
tience, mark a sufferer, it may be, for life, to whom 
this knowledge will be not only an occupation, but 
one full of the holiest ministry, by bringing con- 
stant and unwearied interest, and pleasant thoughts 
to beguile the monotonous round of the invalid’s 
lonely hours. 

The pattern-room has a more novel aspect, though 
there are not so many at the desks, and there is a 
more methodical and business-like air about those 
who occupy them. The walls are filled with strips 
of paper hangings, or gay flowers, on dark back- 
grounds, less pleasing in their first aspect than the 
engravings and prints of the outer room ; but here we 
have also the application of those studies. It does not 
seem particularly interesting, at first, to watch the 
flowers, leaves, and tendrils which the young lady 
we approach is sketching roughly in charcoal upon 
a white ground. She does not know that we are 
observing her, and goes on, apparently without an 
object, until her paper is filled with these fragment- 
ary studies. But here is a leaf that she seems to 
like ; it is transferred to a more open space, a spray 
from another corner is added, rubbed out, drawn 
again, but with a different inclination. Now an 
open blossom, apparently a rude imitation of a rose, 
then a spray of bells, with the stem entwining the 
heavier stalk of the rose, the blossom of a sweet 
pea, with its curling tendrils; and the half-satisfied 
artist holds up the rough sketch to catch the effect, 
for the first time noticing that she is observed. But 
it does not confuse her, visitors are often admitted, 
and she goes on with a quiet and ladylike self-pos- 
session, She is designing a mousseline-de-laine 
pattern, that you may possibly chance to wear this 
winter, or at least see at your dressmaker’s, the pro- 
perty of some lady who has a fancy for those bright 
styles that would not suit your figure or complexion. 

Now she has an idea of what she intends the 
figure shall be. A smaller square of paper is pro- 
duced, and she proceeds to cover it with a dark 
chocolate ground, in tempera, or water colors, thick- 
ened with a size or glue, which gives something the 
effect of those on wall-paper. On this the tiny bou- 
quet she has designed is placed, every touch being 
in full relief; now a stem, now a petal is added, 
until the whole shall receive her own approbation 
or that of her teacher, who is busy, with a large 
drawing-board before him, in a distant part of the 








room. The combination and execution are not so 
speedily finished as described ; but this is the pro- 
cess, the result of previous study, both in taste and 
skill. 

There is a pile of finished patterns submitted to 
our inspection; those which even your inexperi- 
enced eye selects as superior to the rest are already 
ordered for a manufactory; the others are merely 
studies, or are still for sale. You can see also the 
great improvement effected in this year’s patterns 
over the last, both in grace and ease of design, and 
smoothness of execution. Here are some intended 
for lawns or fine chintzes, in contrast to the warm 
coloring of the mousselines, a white or pale tinted 
ground, with a delicate spot, star, leaf, or lozenge, 
in some contrasting tint. What infinite variety and 
changeful fancy! And this is a business increasing 
yearly in importance; for the present season, the 
richest Organdies have been produced by the French 
manufacturers, so beautiful in design that they have 
taken the place of silk fabrics in demi-toilets. They 
are printed @ disposition, as it is called, as brocades 
are now woven ; that is, one pattern for the skirt, 
another corresponding, but still different, for the 
waist and sleeves, and a running border for the five 
flounces which fashion at present dictates. Exqui- 
site cashmeres and tissues are also printed in this 
style, plain colors being voted out of date, so richly 
ornamented are the designs and colors in use. This 
branch of the school will therefore be one of the 
most lucrative connected with it, as well as one of 
the lightest and most truly feminine employments 
that can be chosen. 

But here we have scrolls and arabesques on a 
larger scale, and recognize something very like a 
fine wall-paper, in the corner, already finished. 
This also is an order; and those three patterns near 
you have been printed from the designs of the same 
young lady, one of the original pupils, who displays 
unusual promise in her profession. The richest of 
these is more commonly called “ gilt paper,” being 
in white, two shades of stone color and gold. It 
was printed at the large manufactory of Howell & 
Brothers, in this city, where it is already a favorite 
pattern. In these there is also great variety, both 
in design and-coloring; they compare with the 
chintzes in popularity, and the price they will 
readily command from the manufacturers. The 
rich bordering gives more scope for tasteful fancy, 
as you will see by the specimens exhibited. 

A third is occupied with the neutral tints in 
squares and diamonds, which mark the present favor- 
ite styles of oil-cloths for entrance halls, and near 
her, in more glowing colors and larger proportions, 
an order for a carpet manufactory is being executed. 
In all of these, nearly the same method is pursued 
as that at first described, the pattern, of course, 
being correspondingly proportioned. 

Now we find something quite as novel to unprac- 
tised eyes. This window is occupied by a small 
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table, where one of the pupils is busily employed in 
drawing ; but neither on Bristol board nor drawing- 
paper of any description. A heavy block of smooth 
gray stone, smoother than the paper itself, receives 
the fine touches of her crayon. She is lithograph- 
ing; and these prints lying beside her are proof 
impressions of a drawing just completed, spirited, 
clear, far better than many lithographs exhibited 
for sale in the windows of the print-seller, or bound 
up in the cheap literature of the day; yet, until 
very lately, no woman has ever thought of attempt- 
ing it. 

But this reminds us of a not less important, or, in 
the end, less profitable employment—the wood- 
cutting department. It is a smaller room, and 
under the charge of a distinct teacher. But per- 
haps you, ladies, know as little as we ourselves did 
a few years since, of this process. A hard block of 
pear-tree wood is carefully prepared, almost as 
smooth as the stone, on which a drawing is made. 
The lights of the picture are then carefully cut out, 
leaving raised lines or ridges in the wood, which 
correspond to the raised letter on a common type, 
from which it is printed. Turn to any wood-cut in 
the magazine, and you will see what care and de- 
licacy this requires; or hold—some of the very prints 
they are now cutting will be found in our fashion 
department the present number, the caps, which 
will challenge comparison with any others in the 
“ Book,” the work of far more practised hands. In 
no department of the school has more rapid ad- 
vancement been made; and, as the present demand 
for illustrated books, magazines, and newspapers is 
still increasing, its value and importance become 
obvious. 

Still another department claims our notice, if 
you have patience or time remaining, the last now 
in operation. Did it occur to you to wonder how 
the design for the wall-paper was to be transferred 
to the endless strips displayed in the warehouse of 
the manufacturer? These, too, are printed from 
wooden blocks, on which the pattern has to be first 
traced in pencil, and then cut like a coarse wood 
engraving. They are perhaps half a yard square, 
and the wood is to be cut away much more from the 
design; consequently, larger tools and more manual 
labor are needed. The operator stands at her work 
with chisel and mallet, patiently and carefully 
bringing out the complicated design. It seems the 
hardest work of any, yet those who have chosen it 
prefer it to any other department in the school. 
There must be a separate block for every color in- 
troduced, so here also is an ample field of employ- 
ment. 

“Ts it not hard work ?” we say to a young girl 
almost too busy to notice our approach. 

“ Not very, except all work is hard, you know,” 
she answers, shaking buck the long curls that have 
fallen over her shoulder. 
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young, not more than fifteen ; but how much better 


this than the close workshop, or the constrained 
position of the needlewoman! Here also we find a 
competent teacher, interested in the success of his 
pupils. 

And now we return to the board-room, to discuss 
the management of the school, full of wonder at its 
rapid advance and active results. 

We find the terms of instruction merely nominal, 
when we consider the great expense by which such 
an institution is conducted. Four dollars a quarter 
for the drawing-class, or, if cireumstances seem to 
require it, only an entrance fee of half that sum, is 
required. No pupil can pass from this to the in- 
dustrial department without a careful examination 
of progress, and even then is required to spend a 
part of every day in drawing. The principal has 
knowledge of the character and pursuits of every 
pupil, and thus there is a great moral influence ex- 
cited, as well as in the study itself; for, “ by infus- 
ing a love of the beautiful, the fine arts have a tend- 
ency to disgust the mind with the deformity of 
vice, and, though not always leading to the practice 
of virtue, they at least tend to the admiration of it.” 

Yet, strange as it may seem, both at home and 
abroad, there has been, and still continues to be, 
opposition to the employment of women in a busi- 
ness evidently so well suited to them, on the plea 
that it is going out of their sphere, and taking work 
from those to whom it rightfully belongs. 

The importance of Schools of Design to manufac- 
turers no one now attempts to dispute. In looking 
over the official reports made to the Board of Trade 
of the English Government Schools, we everywhere 
find this acknowledged. Speaking of the branch 
school, Coventry, they say, “ Previously to the 
establishment of the school the manufacturers were 
dependent upon French designs, which are, indeed, 
still forced upon them by the influence of fashion ; 
their present obligations, and their hopes of the 
future, are effectually acknowledged by their sup- 
port of it.” 

And at Nottingham, so celebrated for its lace 
manufactories, the hope is expressed that, in their 
lace curtains, they “shall soon be able to compete 
with France and Belgium in what has hitherto been 
the stronghold of the foreign market—beauty of 
design.” 

At Stoke and Hanly, where the great porcelain 
manufactories are situated, the official report speaks 
more plainly of the discouragement attending the 
female schools :— 

“There is the usual difficulty to be reported in 
the maintenance of the female classes. Whatever 
reason may be put forward for their failure, the real 
and efficient cause is the envy and jealousy of the 
male artisans, and the offensive regulations with 
regard to the employment of women in manufac- 
tories. In offering prizes for competition, the 
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to extend so congenial an employment as executing 
designs for porcelain to women, for which the school 
mast qualify them rapidly.” 

But we have a still more unprejudiced testimony 
to adduce, which we noted some two years since, in 
an able article upon the rise and fortunes of the 
Peel family, in the “ Manchester (England) Ex- 
aminer and Times.” In speaking of.the chintz 
manufactories of Peel and Yates, the writer pauses 
to say, “It has often been a matter of surprise to 
me that women are never educated as pattern de- 
signers, Surely, in the present very great dearth 
of profitable female employment, some good father 
or brother might have thought of this ; for it seems 
one especially suited to a woman’s nature, and its 
object is the garments she herself exclusively wears. 
Perhaps man will some time resign to the more 
graceful and gentle sex an occupation so delicate 
and fanciful, and one every way befitting them as 
an employment; for, by a quick and vivid fancy, 
joined to a delicate and sensitive touch, woman ap- 
pears formed, with proper education, to excel in this 
art. And I believe, generally speaking, with the 





same instruction, a young woman, from her greater 
quickness of perception and innate love and aspira- 
tions for the beautiful, will in five years arrive at a 
higher degree of excellence than a youth in the 
same time.” 

An unbiassed opinion, so gracefully expressed, 
must “ carry weight ;” and we have introduced it as 
summing up the principal reasons in support of our 
proposition, that all branches of design are essen- 
tially suited to the feminine employments. With 
every necessary natural and artistic qualification, 
the graceful pursuit can be conducted in the quiet 
of home, with surroundings that must of themselves 
bring pure and beautiful thoughts. When novelty 
and jealousy shall have ceased to excite envy and 
suspicion among those who would keep our sex from 
honest independence, a wide sphere of employment 
will be opened by this and similar institutions to 
educated, intelligent women; for surely, if English 
manufacturers are not content to be under the con- 
trol of foreign influence, our own countrymen can 
never be. 





THE SWEETEST SLEEP; OR, THE POET’S FIRST INSPIRATION. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY F. A. 


Poets are inspired. The world says so; and the 
world is a gray-headed teacher, whose words may 
not lightly be doubted. But the world simply as- 
gerts a general fact; so we, without irreverence, 
may qualify, describe, and illustrate it. 

A great inspiration makes a great poet; a com- 
mon sized one a common kind of a poet; and asmall 
one a proportionately small poet. But when inspi- 
ration is resolved into its true limits, it appears like 
all things else in nature to be made. The mind of 
the poet is cut off from its accustomed channels for 
a season of its own accord, and all its powers are 
concentrated in a single shoot, which stretches up- 
ward with prodigious speed, and spreads out its 
broad and tender leaves in the genial light. And, 


like its counterpart in nature, it is forced beyond 


its allotted bounds by the impulse, and is often cut 
down unfinished by the frosts of autumn. Whether 
it be rough and strong like the oak, dark and tower- 
ing like the pine, smooth and delicate like the ma- 
ple, or meek and lowly like the weeping willow, 
depends upon the natural qualities of the source 
from which it springs ; for the offspring reflects the 
image of the fount: a gloomy mind produces gloomy 
thoughts, and a merry mind inspires mirth. 

And, now that we have qualified and described, 
let us illustrate. 

In a little New England country village, known 





GAGE. 


far and near by the appropriate title of Tattleville, 
lived a youth of quiet, but humorous turn of mind, 
who amused himself during his leisure moments 
writing prose for “the papers.” Thus far, he had 
not dared to “try his hand” at poetry ; but one day, 
as he was repeating to himself, 


"Tis sweet to sleep where wild-flowers bloom 
Around the pilgrim’s forest tomb— 


a rhyme he had made without meaning to—an un- 
commonly ludicrous idea disturbed the even tenor 
of his thoughts. “Twas the birth of inspiration. 
Immediately all the powers of his mind gathered 
around it; and, after two days’ growth, it developed 
into the following elevated poem :— 


"Tis sweet to sleep where wild flowers bloom 
Around the pilgrim’s forest tomb, 

Where naught but wild-bird’s carol gay 

Is heard from dawn till dusk of day! 


Tis sweet to sleep where mermaids dwell, 
Far down within some rocky dell, 

Where playful sea-fish find a home, 

And earth’s wild sorrows never come. 


Tis sweet to sleep where wild winds rave 
Above the sailor's island grave ; 

*Tis sweet, when life’s rough voyage is o’ar, 
To sleep where billows rol] no more. 
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"Tis sweet to sleep at glory’s call, 
"Tis sweet upon her field to fall; 
But sweeter far his sleep shall be 
Who falls defending Liberty! 


This brought him to the point where he wished to 
introduce his ludicrous idea, and render the change 
from the sublime sudden and irresistible. But, like 
the natural life to which we have compared it, his 
inspiration had spent its force, and no exertion of 
his could bring it back to finish its work. The re- 
sult was inevitable. There was a great falling off 
of the green leaves of skill, leaving the knotty and 
uneven stalk without an ornament. The first two 
lines were obscure, the third contained three feet of 
anapest instead of the four feet of trochee that pre- 
ceded and followed it, while the fourth was decided- 
ly plain. But go it must, and go it did; for, though 
the mirthful inspiration of our poet had passed 
away, the root remained. 

In the next week’s edition of the “ Tattleville 
Gazette,” the editor inserted, “If the author of 
‘’Tis Sweet to Sleep’ will call at this office, we will 
show him something that may be for his interest to 
see.” 

In due time, the young sprig of a rhymer paid 
his respects to that, to him, important personage, 
who immediately produced his communication, and 
inquired the meaning of the concluding verse. 

“T meant to raise a laugh,” he replied, “ by the 
oddity of the idea, and the sudden change from the 
sublime to the ridiculous.” 

“TI suppose it is original ?” observed the editor, 
inquiringly, coming at once, and not very guarded- 
ly, to the point. 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” replied the other, with 
a confiding frankness that put his well-founded sus- 
picions to flight. 

“T thought I had read a poem very much like it, 
somewhere,” continued the editor, evasively, evi- 
dently wishing to turn the subject as quickly and as 
lightly as possible, now that he saw his error. “I 
will send it to you, if I’can find it.” 

“T shall be happy to see it,” returned the bard ; 
“ for, if there is a similarity, it must be accidental.” 
And, after agreeing to a compromise, which was no- 
thing less than the decapitation of the child of his 
brains, he received the assurance that its remains 
should be attended to, and took his leave. “ Bold 
tactics for me,” he exclaimed, as he merrily plodded 
homeward. “ Had I not faced the enemy, he would 
have taken me for a cowardly thief.” Then he re- 
peated the suspicious verse— 


“ For sleeps like these we "Il shed no tear; 
Far sweetest is the drunkard's bier, 
When he tumbles, because of his glasses, 
Into a hogshead of molasses !” 


The intended ideas of which, had not his inspira- 
tion failed him, he would have conveyed by rhym- 





ing that he would not weep if he could not enjoy 
such sweet slumbers, and then he would have as- 
signed the reason by thus delicately hinting his 
preference— 


Far sweetest is the drunkard’s sleep, 
When he falls into a hogshead deep! 


The moral of our story, O ye unripened twigs of 
inspiration ! is—whittle your arrow down to a point, 
that it may not rebound and pierce the heart of him 
who gives it flight. 





RECEIPT FOR A FASHIONABLE NOVEL. 


Take your hero and heroine and put them on tu 
simmer, taking care they do not boil over during 
the first Volume. 

Be sure to throw in a sufficient quantity of Dukes 
and Duchesses, and season plentifully with Al- 
macks, the Opera, and Devonshire House. Some 
literary celebrities might be added, but they must 
not be too pungent. 

Put to these a pound and a half of love, an ounce 
of jealousy, and three or four drops of morality, just 
to give it a consistence; but be careful not to put too 
much of the latter, or it might turn out heavy. To 
prevent this, sprinkle it over with plenty of small 
talk, (if you can procure any wit, so much the 
better,) and lard it well with quotations, French 
phrases and incidents, which need have nothing to 
do with the main story. You may flavor with a 
little sentiment, but take care it is not too romantic, 
or peetical, or the whole might ferment. A spice 
of impropriety, and a crime or two, if well glazed 
over, would be an improvement as a sauce piquant. 

After having well stirred and strained them, you 
may pour all the personages into a country seat, or 
park, and leave the ingredients to work together 
during the second volume. Be sure you drop in a 
country ball, an election, private theatricals, and 
moonlight walks in plenty. You should then begin 
to consider how you mean it to turn out, and let the 
plot thicken. If it be to end well, and all to be 
cleared up like a calves-foot jelly, the most approved 
method is for the hero and heroine to meet in the 


‘first volume, quarrel in the second, and marry in 


the third. But if the other plan, more like an Ital- 
ian cream, be adopted, your heroine should marry 
towards the end of the first volume, fall in love in 
the second, and elope in the third. You may either 
kill her or not, as it suits you, 

Having determined this point, spin your novel out, 
and strain it to the utmost, then butter the dish 
well with flattery of popalar authors, garnish the 
heads of the chapters with German and Italian 
mottoes, and it will be sure to turm out to your 
wishes. 
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THE ENGLISH LARK. 
BY ANNE MARIA W. WARD. 


Tue morning sun is shining bright on merry England’s 
hills, 

And fragrance from the dewy flowers the air with sweet- 
ness fills; 

A thousand beauties greet the eye, and melodies the ear— 

Nature puts on her loveliest face, and all her charms ap- 
pear. 

The feathered warblers have begun their matin carols now, 

And songs of praise ascend to God from many a waving 
bough ; 

But sweetest of the tuneful notes in that wild concert given, 

Is heard the music of the Lark as she ascends to heaven. 


Uprising from her lowly nest, she spreads the downy wing, 

And, mounting upward toward the skies, her sweetest song 
doth sing: 

Still onward in the blue expanse and upward is her flight, 

Till in ethereal realms above she soars beyond our sight. 


But still her cheerful song is heard in softer, sweeter notes, 

As, by celestial breezes borne, upon the air it floats: 

What is it, heavenward-soaring bird, attracts thy upward 
flight? 

What glories does thine eye behold in yonder realms of 


light? 


So doth the Christian love at morn a cheerful song to raise; 

He loves to lift his heart in prayer, and raise his voice in 
praise : 

The quiet hours of opening day are to devotion given— 

He with the lark doth soar aloft, and converse hold with 
Heaven. ‘ 


Why should the golden morning hours, the best of all the 
day, 

Upon a soft and downy couch be idly thrown away? 

No! rather, with the early lark, our souls shall heaven- 
ward rise— 

And we'll bring back again to earth the spirit of the skies. 


The bird descends on graceful wing, she takes her home- 
ward flight, 

Returning to her lowly nest from that celestial height! 

And so the Christian, who enjoys communion with his God, 

Seeks not a lofty sphere on earth, where mortals may ap- 
plaud, 

But from the loftiest height of bliss to which his soul may 
soar, 

Returns to humble duties, far more humble than before. 


Sweet bird! still warble forth thy song while thou art on 
the wing ;* 

The Christian, too, and he alone, when leaving earth can 
sing; 

While heaven is bursting on his view, and rapture fills his 
soul, 

He sings the song of victory, for he has reached the goal. 





* The lark is the only bird that sings when flying. 
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SONG. 
BY WILLIAM E. GILMORB. 


Tue hearth was piled with glowing coals, 
Diffusing warmth and ruddy light; 
Alone, with ANNIz in my arms, 
Oh, I was happy yester-night. ; 


Her beating heart, I felt its throb 
Whene’er I strained her to my breast, 

And in its raptured trembling, read 
The love I wooed her for, confessed. 


Her tearful eyes, so bright and blue, 
Turned not their melting rays on me; 
Upon the shadowy ceil she gazed, 
Like one who dreams in ecstasy. 


And not with words we plighted faith, 

Words would the blissful spell have broken ; 
Yet firmer, truer vows than ours, 

Ob, never yet hath lover spoken. 


All fears, all sorrows I forgot— 

My soul was ravished with delight; 
Alone, with Annrz in my arms, 

Oh, I was happy yester-night. 


EGERIA.—A PORTRAIT. 
BY J. W. BRYCE. ! 


On, she was beautiful! The Poet’s dream 

Embodied ne’er a form more heavenly fair : 
All elements of loveliness did seem 

With tribute offerings to gather there, 

And blend to render one beyond compare! 
Each charming grace so modestly she wore, 

And yet she moved with so divine an air, 
That, while enough of earth to love, no more 
Was hers, there was enough of Heaven to adore! 


Her eyes, so sweet, serene, and softly blue, 
Were filled with bright intelligence the while— 
To purest thought and gentlest feeling true; 
Artless their every glance, and free from guile— 
And that resistless witchery, to wile 
The heart away, to her was freely given. 
You should have felt the influence of her smile: 
The quickening ray Prometheus stole from Heaven 
To animate his dust, had not more magic even. 


Her form was cast in nature’s perfect mould— 

More fair than e’er in Grace or Nymph shone forth; 
And fancy still is tame, and words are cold 

To paint its matchless beauties, as her worth : 

For ne’er before to one of mortal birth 
Did all creation’s harmonies impart 

Such gentle type of loveliness and truth— 
Peerless in nature, and transcending art: 
Such was the sweet Egeria of my youthful heart. 
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TWILIGHT DREAMS. 
BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


In the stillness and the twilight of this dimly-lighted room, 

Where the glow from burning embers but half dissipates 
the gloom, 

While without is dreary darkness, and upon the window- 
pane, 

Like gems of ocean, glitter the crystal drops of rain, 

I may sit, in pensive musing, with my eyes upon the fire, 

To watch the vivid blazes as they spread and then expire, 

And recall the olden mem’ries in dim array that pass, 

As a host of phantom pictures in a syren’s magic glass; 

Or dream the untold future, and a fairy structure raise, 

Perchance in air to vanish as the bright, uncertain blaze. 


The past its spell is throwing upon my dreamy brain, 

And I see, as in a vision, the pleasant room again, 

Where a household band we gathered around the glowing 
hearth, 

To listen to some tale of old, or sing in gleeful mirth ; 

Where I, a little, careless child, have sat upon the floor, 

And, gazing on the embers, sought the mystery to explore 

Of strange, fantastic figures appearing ’mid them then, 

In varied form, and shaping of birds, and beasts, and men; 

Or have turned, in wild excitement, as upon my eye would 
fall 

The gaunt and spectral shadows that were moving on the 
wall— 

Have gazed until my brain has reeled in tumult of surprise, 

At the vague, uncouth proportions that danced before my 
eyes. 

I scarcely see a shadow now, but comes that transport wild, 

That strange, delirious feeling that thrilled me when a 
child. 


Another picture glideth before the magic glass, 

In panoramic order, as one by one they pass. 

It is a pensive vision, and sombre to behold; 

No tints of purple decking, no brilliant hues of gold. 

The household now are gathered; but one is missing there— 

The father—he who sat within that vacant fireside chair. 

The room is hushed and quiet, there sounds no voices now, 

But silence reigns, and sorrow resteth sadly on each brow. 

The shadows seem to deepen and lengthen on the wall, 

Until they bear the semblance of sable plumes and pall. 

Yet sounds a voice from Heaven within that twilight room— 

The youngest lists unheeding those fearful shades of 
gloom— 

And hopeful thoughts are wakened within each mourning 
breast, 

As come the words of comfort: “The dead in Christ are 
blest.” 


Again the pageant moveth; another scene is here, 

And gay and mirthfal parties of youthful forms appear; 

And music sweetly soundeth, in measures quick and free, 

From chords of art’s invention and childhood’s laugh of 
glee. 

Tumultuous is the transport that fills the happy throng:— 

The fire gleams bright, and quickly the shadows move 
along. 

I fain would stop this picture; but it is passing now— 

Another view appeareth, and ‘neath its spell I bow. 


Again a sombre shadow across the scene is thrown, 

Again deep silence resteth within that room alone. 

I cannot tel] the conflict which moves that household train, 
The deep, unspoken sorrow, the bitter grief and pain 
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Another form has vanished, there ’s another vacant chair, 
Another bond is shattered, and mute the soul’s despair. 
No human music lingers, no earthly sound is heard ; 

But soon within that silent room again the air is stirred. 
Again that word of comfort, and low the mourners bow, 

A still small voice from Heaven is sweetly speaking now. 
The fearful storm is over, the whirlwind and the strife, 
And with a calm attention they hear the words of life: 

“ Why do ye mourn in sorrow a weary one at rest? 

Why weep in bitter sadness a careworn spirit blest ?” 


This scene is now departing; the present comes in sight, 
Its trials and its blessings, its shadows and its light. 
The quiet, homely comforts which now I highly prize, 





Were once est ed as things—worth nothing in 
my eyes. 

Here I must pause; old memories, the past, its joys and 
woes, 

Have gone, and present scenes have brought the pageant 
to its close. 


I may not dream the future when reality is here, 
Its sober prose forbiddeth all visions to appear 


LINES. 
BY 1. 


We thank thee, 0 our Father! for the memories of the past; 

Thanks for that life so good and true, and loving to the last; 

Thanks for those hallowed words of faith from our belovéd 
given, 

Ere Thou, in “loving kindness,” called her spirit home to 
Heaven. 


Dear mother! from thy spirit may an influence sweet de- 
scend, 

To hover round our pathway, and its blessed presence lend ; 

To strengthen and turn heavenward the yearnings of the 
soul, 

That, like an ever-gushing rill, through its deep fountains 
roll. 


To comfort and support us, ‘midst the anguish and the tears 

That have been ours—that may be ours, through long and 
weary years; 

To guide and bear us safely through the conflict and the 
strife, 

Until at length the goal is reached—our battle fought with 
life. 


And when our time of passing through Death’s shadowy 
vale comes on, 

Our hearts will falter not, or fear—thou hast the journey 
won! 

And oh! all trustingly we hope, after a “little while,” 

To meet, where partings never come, thy beaming, wel- 
come smile! 


MOONLIGHT. 
BY M. H. FORTUNE. 


Tis a moonlit hour where the ivy hangs 
From a mouldering castle wall, 

And many a wild flower peeps from out 
The nooks of that ancient hall ; 

And the soft light shines through the casement wide, 
And silvers the broken floor, 

Where light feet oft through the dance have moved, 
In the golden days of yore. 
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Oh, that holy light! it has travelled far, 
It has pierced through the dungeon’s gloom ; 
It has carved a ray from its pure, bright source 
To lay on the silent tomb: 
It has bathed in glory the poor man’s hearth, 
It has rested in regal halls, 
And ’tis sleeping now, in a soul-felt calm, 
On those old deserted walls. 


It is streaming bright through the aspen leaves, 
So still in the breathless hour, 

Like arrows swift from the queen of night, 
That come in a silver shower, 

To lay in streaks on the polished floor, 
Or fall through the portal gray, 

As gleams of mem'ry come once more 
From the hours long passed away. 


Oh, many a troubled, earth-worn heart 
Has bent to that tender power, 

To the breathing influence, calm and wild, 
That mantles a moonlit hour! 

And many a heart looks back to find 
Its happiest hours in one, 

Near a kindly heart, ’mid some peaceful scene, 
Where the light of the fair moon shone! 


A LEGEND OF THE “FORGET-ME-NOT.” 
BY MRS. A. A. BARNES. 


Bestve a lonely streamlet’s margin, 
’Mid the deluge’s wreck profound, 

A fallen angel, lone, despairing, 
Bowed himself upon the ground. 


For weary months, with plumes all drooping, 
Hovered he the dark floods o’er; 

No living thing moved on the waters, 
Save those the ark in silence bore. 


Now were his winglets’ downy whiteness 
Dabbled by the dark soil o’er, 

His heart immortal wellnigh bursting, 
On that once familiar shore, 





That love-lit bower, alas! no vestige 
Met the starlight of his eyes, 

Where he had lost, for love of woman, 
His seat in yon celestial skies. 


“ Loveliest flower among the blossoms, 
By the deluge swept away!” 
Thus groaned he in the dust, not daring 
To raise his eyes to heaven’s pure day. 


“ How oft thy form and voice through ether, 
Which I ne’er shall trace again, 
Came floating ’mid the white-winged cherubs, 
And the holy anthem’s strain! 


“Oh, never, in the golden sunset, 
Shall I list thy accents more! 
Far sweeter than the music floating 
Over the envied heavenly shore. 


“Lovelier than the perfumed blossoms, 
In immortal gardens there, 
Were thy pure brow’s snowy whiteness, 
And the sunshine of thy hair. 











“Ah! with the valley’s dark clods blended, 
Now thy golden ringlets lie! 
While all dark, and dimmed, and rayiess 
Is the radiance of thine eye!” 


He rose, now mute and sad, despairing, 
His bowed face shaded by his hand, 

His ringlets o’er his shoulders waving, 
Once by heavenly breezes fanned. 


And tears, the first from eyes immortal, 
Fell in showers upon the ground; 

The sweet “ forget-me-not,” upspringing, 
Covered far the waste around. 


Her voice, whose love had cost him Heaven, 
Now rose softly on the air; 

With outstretched arms and breath suspended, 
Knelt he ’mid the blue flowers there. 


The legend saith, where wave the blossoms, 
Boon of that lost angel’s tears, 

In sorrow hath his spirit wandered 
Through lapse of many thousand years. 


THE WIFE. 
“ Faithful unto death.” 


Forsake thee? Never! Though the mark 
Of Cain were stamped upon thy brow, 

Though thy whole soul with guilt were dark, 
Fear not that I will leave thee now. 


No; underneath the listening stars 
I bound my life, my all to thee; 

Not crime and sin can break the bars— 
Tis death alone can set me free. 


Thine, thine, “for better or for worse,” 
Through joy and sorrow, bliss and pain; 

Thy crimes I hate, which bring a curse, 
But love and cleave to thee the same. 


And who is left thee now but me? 
The world look on in pride and scorn. 
Oh, dark, indeed, thy way would be, 
With little hope of brightening morn, 


Alone to tread the downward road, 
Without one pitying hand to save! 

No, dearest, I wil) share the load, 
Our parting spot shall be the grave. 


And when remorse is on thy breast, 
And dark thy brow with inward pain, 
Oh, be it mine to tell of rest, 
And lead thee to the path again! 


To smooth the narrow way to peace, 

To cheer thy hopes, to soothe thy fears, 
Lid thy remorseful anguish cexse, 

And wipe away thy bitter tears; 


Or, if my pleading love is vain, 
And deeper, blacker crimes ascend,’ 
My breaking heart shall tell no tale, 
But steadfast follow to the end. 


When shadowy death shall break the chain 
That bound us in a life-long spell, 
The grave alone disputes thy reign, 
Then only will I say—Farewell. M. W. 
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SONNET.—EARLY AUTUMN. 
BY M. B. W. HOUGH, 


Sue stands, a gentle maiden, by me now, 

With robe of beaming gold, and on her brow 

A garland of the bright, yet faded leaves, 

Which from the spoil of summer’s wealth she weaves. 
Her smile is bland; her breath is on my cheek 
Inspiring, grateful; but her murmurs speak 

Of long hours wasted in my summer past, 

And of my autumn, that approaches fast. 

She cheers me then, with words of peace and hope; 
Through spirit-darkness bids me onwards grope; 
With truth’s opposers fires my soul to cope. 

Oft ’mid her tresses gleams the frozen dew, 

Yet will I love her life’s long journey through, 

So mild and gentle, yet so sternly true. 


THREE SONGS FOR THREE BELLES. 
BY MRS. P. P. LOMPAYRAE. 


TO MISS C. 8. 


Loves not too well, 0 maiden fair— 
For those who love must weep; 

And pity ’tis that tears should dim 
Thy bright eyes’ lucid deep: 

Love not too weil, love not too well— 
For those who love must weep. 


The dew which sparkles on the rose, 
Exhaled, ascends on high, 

To fal}, perchance, e’er day be done, 
In anger from the sky: 

Love not too well, 0 gentle one— 
For those who love must weep. 


And clouds which in the sunlight glow 
With purple and with gold, 

Within their azure depths full oft 
The lightning dire enfold: 

Thou of the gentle voice and soft, 
*Tis they who love must weep. 


No flower which opens to the day 
But has its hour to fade, 

And ’tis the fair sun’s brightest ray 
Which makes the deepest shade : 

Love not too well, 0 maiden gay— 
For those who love must weep. 


Just like that rosy cloud is love, 
Or like the sparkling dew, 

It lures us on with witching mien, 
But hides its danger too: 

The memory, e’en, of joy is pain, 
And those who love must weep. 


TO MISS A. L. 


Lovet lady, gentle lady, 
Lady with the eyes of jet, 
Upon the day when thou wast born, 
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Lovely lady, gentle lady, 
Lady with the beaming eye, 
Will the hours of all thy life 
Ever thus go laughing by? 
Will no sorrow cloud thy soul, 
Will no care disturb thy breast? 
Or will gentle dreams or fancies 
Ever lull thee to thy rest? 


Lovely lady, gentle lady, 
Lady with the joyous air, 

Softly may Time’s withering hand 
Touch a brow so loved and fair. 
Smile to-day, and smile to-morrow, 

Smile the hours away, 
Every smile is stol’n from sorrow— 
Oh! be happy while you may! 


TO MISS C. B. 


I know a maid of fairy mould— 
Her hair is like the shining gold; 
Her cheek is like a rosy shell; 

Her lip, a flower-cup’s crimson cell : 
Oh! not a lovelier maid is seen 
Than she, the maid of fairy mien. 


Yet ’tis not that her starry eyes 

Are bright as evening’s humid skies, 
That softly through each clinging curl 
Looks out a brow of snowy pearl— 

It is not this that hath arrayed 

With such a charm that lovely maid. 


It is, that in those soft bright eyes 

A soul enshrined in beauty lies; 

It is, that gentle tones and words, 

Like melodies of singing birds, 

And loving deed, and loving thought, 

A deeper spell than these have wrought. 


AN ALPINE EVENING.* 
BY EARLE J. GOODRICH 


THE sun’s golden tints gild the Alps’ topmost height, 
And gleam through the darkness that chases the light 
From vale up to mount, and the textureless pall 

Of Silence is flung o’er cottage and hall ; 

When, soft floating down, tones of sweetest accord 
Load the air with an anthem of praise to the Lord. 


From cottage to cottage, thy bleak hills among, 
The tribute is sounded by every glad tongue; 

The homage of man, at the still evening hour, 

Is paid to the Being of mercy and power: 

And, floating all round, tones of sweetest accord 
Swell the air with an anthem of praise to the Lord. 


Man’s homage hath ceased; but Nature prolongs 
His burden of praises, and echoes his songs; 

The grottoes and caves, where thy heroes have trod, 
Join man in his tribute of glory to God; 

From valley and height, tones of holy accord 

Bear nightly to heaven earth’s praise to the Lord. 





* I have somewhere read that, as the last rays of the 





Mirth and music surely met, 
There ’s such a glory in thine eyes, 

Such sweet music in thy tone, 
That the very singing birds 

Well might claim it for their own. 


setting sun rest upon the highest peak of the Alps, it is 
customary fer the shepherds to sound upon their horns 
“Praise to the Lord!” The phrase is repeated by the head 
of each family; and the caves resound the echo long after 
man’s voice has ceased. 
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ANNA’S COTTAGE. 
BY LELIA MORTIMER. 


I am thinking of the cottage 
Where my gentle Anna dwells; 
Of the wind that through the forest 
In its lulling music swells ; 
Of the little rill that murmurs 
At the garden’s grassy foot, 
And the thousand meek-eyed flowers 
*Mid the velvet moss that shoot. 


I am thinking of the maple, 
With its thick and trembling leaves ; 
Of the light wreath ’neath its branches 
That the golden sunlight weaves’ 
And of lowly whispered music 
At the quiet hour of even, 
When the stars with holy glances 
Look from out the azure heaven. 


I am thinking of the arbor 
Down amid the drooping flowers— 
And among the bending willows 
Of the vine-clad, shady bowers; 
Of the footpath gently winding 
Round each low and mossy bed, 
And the moon-beams that at evening 
O’er the dewy buds are shed. 


I am thinking of the rose-tree 
Climbing up the snow-white walls, 
And among the green leaves peeping 
Swelling buds and crimson balls; 
Of the ivy o’er the trellis, 
With its tendrils soft and clinging, 
And amid the leafy curtain 
Golden birds their low notes singing. 


I am thinking, I am thinking 
Of a slight and fairy form— 
Of a cheek now pale, now blushing, 
And of lips all red and warm— 
Of a brow of pearly whiteness, 
And of eyes of deepest blue, 
Meek and gentle as a dovelet’s, 
Starry bright, and soft and true: 


And of tresses brown and golden, 
Floating out upon the air, 

Like’a pile of brilliant sunbeams, 
Bright and gloriously fair! 

Of a voice whose softest murmur 
Is like waters creeping o’er 

Clustering flowers, whose waxen leaflets 
Bend below the grassy shore! 


TI am thinking of a window, 
’Neath whose curtain pure and white— 
Just where peeps the earliest day-dawn, 
Shedding soft and rosy light— 
Stands a chair with pale, soft cushions, 
Sits a slight form, weary, worn, 
From whose path the buds and blossoms 
By rude fingers have been torn. . 


On the soft brow faintly linger 
Touches of life’s early bloom, 

Though Time’s pencil there hath painted 
Shadows breathing of the tomb, 
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Snowy white the long, thin tresses 
Back from that pale forehead lie 

While the sunlight, dim but gentle 
Glimmers from the sunken eye. 


Tis a mother’s brow that lightens 
*Neath a daughter's loving face ; 

Tis a mother’s eye that brightens 
At her fond and warm embrace. 

And those pale and weary fingers 
Nightly clasp above the head, 

Bound in beauty like a flow’ret, 
On its green and dewy bed. 


I am thinking of the maple 
Bending o’er the cottage door; 

Of the streamlet, and the rose-tree 
The low window climbing o’er; 

Of the pale one in its shadow, 
And the fairy ever by, 

With her tones of lulling music, 
And her hopeful, heaven-blue eye. 


ELSIBARDO. 
BY JESSE BLONE. 


Wauere the Rhine enlaps the vineyards, 
And hills with columns towered : 
Where the vales wear summer vestments, 
Like bride with beauty dowered— 
Dwells the lord of Elsibardo, 
In his castle on the steeps, 
Where the eagle builds his eyrie— 
Where the vulture proudly sweeps. 


When the moon down in the river 
Finds a mirror clear and cold, 
And the countless stars in heaven 
Have unveiled their eyes of gold, 
Does the lord of Elsibardo 
Range the crags and valleys deep, 
Where the fountains in the moonlight 
Their unceasing murmur keep. 


With his mantle wrapped around him, 
And his unshorn hair in flow, 

Does he gaze from off the highland 
On the vale and streams below; 

And the simple pessant, turning 
From the vintage to his cot, 

Shuns the hill of Elsibardo 
As a wizard-haunted spot. 


Wherefore frowns Lord Elsibardo 
Whene’er shrilly at the gate 

Calls the horse of weary horseman 
As the day is waning late? 

Ah! his soul is steeped in venom, 
And his heart o’erfiows with gall, 

For his memory holds before him 
The dark day of Wendefall : 


Which beclouded o’er his boyhood 
Like a heavy pall of years, 
For it left him lone and lonely, 
Yet a heritage of tears; 
And ’tis hid within his bosom, 
Like a serpent ’mid the flowers— 
But it dawns upon his vision 
In the nightly watchful hours. 
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Morning shines on Elsibardo, 
And a gay and laughing train, 
That is circling up the highland | 
From the smiling flow’ry plain; 
And the sun lights up the shimmer 
And the sheen of peaceful spears, 
With the proudly prancing horses 
Bearing gallant cavaliers. 


*Tis the bride of Elsibardo, 
With the lilies in her hair, 
That was visioned in the valley 
To her pallid lover there; 
And who now is sadly gazing 
To discern beyond the hill 
But one glance of her whose presence 
Ever made his bosom thrill. 


But alas for Elsibardo, 
And the maiden bending low, 

Who is wedded to his life-grief, 
To his agony and woe! 

And her youthful cheek is pallid 
As the lilies in her hair: 

Ay, the heart of Elsibardo 

” Has a partner im despair 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S INQUIRIES. 


BY LILLIAN. 


“On, mother,” said a laughing girl, 
With rosy cheeks and mild blue eye, 
Upon whose forehead many a curl 
Was nestling, tinged with auburn dye— 
“Oh, mother, see the azure sky, 
Arching itself so sweet above, 
As if it, from some danger nigh, 
Would shield me with its look of love. 
On towering hills it seems to rest ; 
But, if I go to yonder hill, 
I’m by the same swect smiles caressed ; 
It arches thus above me still! 
You told me the Almighty One 
Spread out this glorious canopy, 
And blessed the work when it was done; 
Bat was it made alone for me? 


“ And, mother, see—oh, see the sun! 
And oh, ’tis such a glorious thing 
I fain, when radiant day is done, 
Would follow on some borrowed wing! 
For, when it sinks behind yon hill, 
How soothing seems its farewell ray! 
As if ’twould gladly have me still 
Behold it on its long, long way! 
And when, as comes the blushing morn, 
It sheds abroad its golden light, 
And glories everywhere are born, 
As recompense for weary night, 
It peeps my little window through, 
And softly opes my long-closed eyes, 
As if it had its loveliest hue 
Put on to make me glad to rise; 
And ever, ever through the day 
How bright it seems to smile on me! 
Or, if dark clouds obstruct its ray, 
Brighter it shines when from them free. 
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You say the same Almighty hand, 
Dear mother, caused the sun to be, 

And now it shines at his command; 
But does it shine alone for me? 


“ And then the silver moon—the stars, 
Those ever sparkling gems of heaven, 
Whose rays, when night their way unbars 

To cheer its dreariness are given ! 
And whensoe’er I ’ve looked on them, 
So beautiful and bright they ’ve shone, 
Gilding night’s sable diadem, 
They seemed to beam for me alone! 
Mother, they say they ’re angels’ eyes, 
That slumber not when we ’re asleep ; 
That they ’re the watchmen of the skies, 
And their appointed vigils keep; 
And never weary at their post, 
Beaming so bright and lovingly. 
But, mother, does that shining host 
Watch all the night alone for me? 


“ And, mother, whereso’er I go, 

So gayly all things seem to smile, 
There is no joy I need to know 

To gladden every hour the while. 
The breeze so gently fans my brow, 

So gently waves my flowing hair, 
So low the forest branches bow, 

As in obeisance, everywhere! 
So beauteous are the blushing flowers, 

Robed in their gayest summer bloom, 
To cheer so many weary hours, 

And breathe around such sweet perfume ; 
I wonder, mother, if they know 

I love their cheerful smile to see, 
And therefore strive they thus to show 

How lovely ever they can be? 
Others I hear complaining, day 

By day, of gloomy hours they see; 
But, mother, I ’m so happy, say, 

Are all those sights of joy for me?” 


“No, not alone, my child, for thee 
Did God spread out the azure sky, 
And cause the radiant sun to be 
A sweet revealer to the eye 
Of beauties mortals should not see 
Without a grateful heart’s employ 
In praise and bending of the knee 
To Him who gives such scenes of joy! 
And not, my child, for thee alone, 
The moon beams forth with silver light ; 
Nor that the twinkling sfars are known 
To gild the gloominess of night ; 
Nor yet that flowerets shed perfume, 
And cool, refreshing breezes blow— 
That pleasures round life’s pathway bloom 
Wherever thou may’st chance to go. 
No, no, my child. For thee, for me, 
For all these joyous scenes were made: 
In all a Father’s love we see; 
For man all were by Him arrayed ; 
And, therefore, when we look on them, 
To Him should grateful praise be given, 
That, in our Saviour’s diadem, . 
We may, as suns and stars of heaven, 
At last shine on eternally! 

Wouldst thou, my child, such hanors share? 
Then ever bend a suppliant knee, 

And raise to Heaven a thankful prayer 























LINGERIE. 


CAPS FOR THE CHAMBER AND SICK-ROOM. 




















Tae word “lingerie,” which heads our article, 
will doubtless be unfamiliar to many of our readers, 
even though conversant with the French language. 
It is a term expressly used for the departments of 
fashion, and occurring constantly in the “ Moniteur,” 
“ Les Modes Parisienne,” and the other leading 


journals of the same nature. Nor can its introduc- 
tion into the “ Book” be censured, since “‘ Maison 
de Lingerie” is a sign one meets with in the princi- 
pal thoroughfares of our Atlantic cities, and our 
countrywomen are not supposed to be in ignorance 
of their object. We adopt the term, as many other 
French phrases have been incorporated into the 
vocabulary of fashion, because it best expresses what 
we wish to describe; for under this head comes 
every species of garment that we here denominate 
“plain sewing.” Unfortunately, however, for the 
veracity of the last phrase, “ white work” is now so 
much ornamented, that patterns at least must come 
from a shop expressly devoted to this branch of in- 
dustry, whence comes the Maison de Lingerie of 
Paris, where everything of an under wardrobe that 
can be named is to be procured. 








While upon the subject, it is as well to remark 
that we now and then receive remonstrances, not 
only against the introduction of French words, but 
of French fashions, to our readers. The very per- 
sons who pen them are probably wearing cravats or 
coats whose origin, if traced, would be found to date 
from over the water. It is in vain to deny the fact, 
that Paris leads the world in point of taste and 
fancy, and so it will be until the industrial arts are 
more cultivated and better paid among us. Since 
ladies—and gentlemen, too—will have new fashions, 
why not give them the most graceful that are pro- 
duced? 

For instance, we have seen such an outcry, and 
such a strife of tongues, over a new pattern of a 
night-cap, in a remote country village! It is dis- 
cussed by all the pretty maidens who thriftily keep 
some too good for daily use for the sick-room, or, 
more frequently still, those whose bright eyes have 
already a trousseau in prospect. If ugly, it is 
nevertheless new, and to be copied. And think of 
the pretty faces disfigured by it for the next two 
years! How much better, then, to choose really 
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pretty patterns, even if they have had the misfor- 
tune to be invented in Paris, and come from thence 
under the name of lingerie / 

At any rate, we have had the temerity to choose 
such for our lady readers; and, placing them in 
order, Nos. 1 and 2 will be found, perhaps, the most 
difficult to copy. 

The first is composed of linen cambric, or sheer 
jaconet muslin, insertion, and edging. The crown 
piece is cut very large, to receive the whole of the 
hair, plain at the top, but gathered into a band, 
with some fulness, at the sides. The front has a 
piece composed of alternate rows of insertion, from 
which three ruffles, headed with corresponding edg- 
ing, extend; a similar one extends across the whole 
front. The strings are very broad, and encircled 
with corresponding edging. These broad strings, 
or tabs, it will be noticed, form the principal novel- 
ty in caps at the present time ; they may be fast- 
ened across, under the chin, with a small gold cuff- 
pin ; or narrower strings, of white Mantua or cotton 
gauze ribbon, will allow them to be only an orna- 
ment. 

No. 2 has a crown of tucked muslin or cambric, 





the same effect, is open, produced by rows of narrow 
insertion. Three frills of wide embroidery form the 
front. These, as in Nos. 1 and 3, are to be fluted. 

No. 3 has a shallower crown piece, and a front 
composed of alternate puffs and insertion bands, 
with one frill of embroidered cambric. Intended 
for an invalid, it has a few knots of pale rose- 
colored ribbon at the side, with broad ends and 
strings of the same. This and the following will be 
found very neat and becoming shapes. 

No. 4, as will easily be seen, is made entirely in 
a close shape, from the broiderie Anglaise, or thick 
cambric edging, so fashionablo for undersleeves 
when first introduced. Cape and strings of the 
same; the last formed by simply uniting the em- 
broidery in the centre, so that the scollops form a 
surrounding edge. 

We would commend the illustrations of this arti- 
cle especially to the consideration of our readers, as 
eut by the young lady pupils of the “ Philadelphia 
School of Design.” As the work of our own sex, 
they have an especial interest, and challenge com- 
parison with any other of the wood-cuts in the pre- 
sent number. 





CARRYL’S 


VINDOW AND BED DRAPERIES. 


(See Plate.) 


Srxce our last notice of Mr. Carryl’s beautiful 
esM@blishment, a greater change in his stock of 
goods than even he could have anticipated has been 
wrought. A fire in the upper stories of the large 
new freestone building in which it is situated spared 
the exquisite fabrics, it is true, but the descending 
floods of water were as ruinous as the flames could 
have been. 

When we next entered the rooms, a far different 
sight from the usual grace and elegance presented 
itself. The floor was strewn with torn and damp 
stained laces, gimps, or even heavier and more 
costly fabrics—piles of rich but tarnished cornices 
—boxes of half-ruined brocatelles—bales of soiled 
velvets, no longer regal in coloring. The draperies 
about the windows and on the walls hung in droop- 
ing, disordered folds, stained and torn away here 
and there as if in the hurry of some grand commo- 
tion. The very ceiling had grown shabby with the 
strips of wall paper peeling from the plaster, much 
of which strewed the floor and rustled beneath our 
feet. 

But now, order and grace are again triumphant. 
Not a vestige of the conflagration or its effects re- 
mains. No cheap damaged goods; no “cornices a 
little bruised and stained, at a very low price.” 





stock that had been accumulating from spring to 
fall, from fall to spring again, by entirely new or- 
ders, of the very latest design, finish, and execution. 
The new patterns are worth a minute examination, 
beauty of design and coloring being noticeable, as 
every year increases the demand, and consequently 
the outlay, upon these expensive fabrics. 

Some of our readers will scarcely believe that 
large and superbly illustrated volumes are every 
year devoted exclusively to new designs for drapery. 
Not for the material, that is the work of the pattern 
designer, and never exhibited to the world except 
in the completion of what his drawing has suggested. 
But when they are manufactured, and ordered, and 
lying upon the shelves, there is still artistic taste 
needed in combining and arranging the different 
fabrics, and the folds and cross-folds and flutings 
into which they are to fall. 

Now as all our fashions come from over the sea, 
and will, until taste and art are more cultivated at 
home, we have before us a large and beautifal vol- 
ume furnished by Mr. Carryl, containing fifteen 
finely engraved and colored plates devoted to drape- 
ries alone. For windows, casements, mirrors, and 
their appropriate cornices, and ornaments; in some, 
the arrangement of an entire saloon is given, and 


Mr. Carryl has had the good taste and energy to { a single bed fills another plate. The devices of 
clear away all the wreck, and supply the place of a } some of the cornices are extremely graceful, the 























ENITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
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most noticeable one being a wreath of oak leaves 
and acorns, the centre being formed by the “bird 
of Jove,” finely poised, with outstretched wings. 
One is almost bewildered among the many beautiful 
styles for window curtains, now one combining grace 
and lightness, and the next page has all the simple 
yet regal magnificence of heavy crimson draperies, 
and still weightier golden fringes, loops, and tas- 
sels. A rich purple velvet lambrequin throws out 
in fine contrast the delicate wreaths of lace em- 
broidery beneath, or we come upon the fresh and 
many-tinted bouquets of a brocade in pale green 
centre, on which the flowers seem tolive. The varie- 
ties of cornices and lambrequins are infinite. But 
of these we must confine ourselves and our descrip- 
tion to those Mr. Carryl has chosen to be engraved 
for our readers. 

Bed curtains are a nice question in our northern 
latitude, but they become indispensable as we go 
further south. The high posts, or frames, stand up 
gaunt and ungraceful when not draped, yet are 





needful supports for the also indispensable mosquito 
bars. Or there is the low bedstead, with the canopy 
answering the same purpose. But either requires 
drapery. 

Of the window draperies, No. 1 has a heavy ar- 
chitectural cornice, with a lambrequin of purple 
velvet, from which depends a graceful fall of cords 
and tassels, breaking the otherwise harsh outline. 
The brocatelle drapery is of blue and wood colors, 
with a rich border of purple gimp and fringe. 

In No. 2, the cornice is richly gilded of an unique 
and beautiful pattern. The lambrequin is also of a 
novel shape, and more than usually graceful. It is 
of the same material as the drapery, a rich crimson 
damask, of a shade like the finest ruby in the sun- 
light. This is bordered by an embroidery of gimp, 
pale green, and contrasting beautifully with the rich 
crimson of the curtain. Cords and a heavy fringe 
of the same complete the rich effect. 

The under curtain is of lace, with a rich pattern 
of embroidery, and is draped from the cornice to 
the floor. 





KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


Tuts flower may be knitted, with two stitches for 
the width of the row, but it is much quicker to work 
it in a chain of crotchet; it is generaily variegated, 
either in two shades »i red, or two shades of violet. 
The variegation is prouvred by working with two 
threads of Berlin wool, o. ) of a deep, the other of 
a light shade, of the same celer. 

Make a chain of simple crotchet, about a yard 
in length, then cover a piece of thin wire, as long 
as you can conveniently manage, with one thread 
of Berlin wool, and begin to sew this wire along one 
edge of the chain, leaving about an inch of the wire 
at the beginning; when you have sewn about an 
inch, cut the chain, pull the thread through the last 
stitch, bring your wire round, sew half the second 
edge, then bring round the wire that you left at the 
beginning, sew it to meet the other, letting the 
wires cross each other, twist them and the wool to- 
gether tightly, to form a stalk, and turn up the two 
little petals, first cutting away one of the wires close 
to the twist, to prevent the stalk being too thick 
when finished. 

Wind a piece of yellow wool on the end of one of 
your fingers, pull it out thus doubled, and twist a 
bit of rather strong wire over it, twist the wire very 
tight, and make with this wool a kind of little ball, 
which must be covered with a piece of common net 
(dyed yellow, if possible), tie the net as tight as pos- 
sible over the wool. This forms the daisy. 


When you have made a sufficient number of pe- 
tals to form two or three rows, each row being made 
rather larger than the first, you must sew them all 
round the little heart, and proceed to make the calyx 
as follows :— 

Make a chain of twelve stitches with the crotchet 
needle, using green wool, not split, work two rows 
in double crotchet, increasing two stitches in the 
second row. Sew this calyx under the petals, fasten 
up the open side, and gather the stitches of the 
lower extremity, cover the stem with green split 
wool. 

BUD. 

Make a small ball of any color, then take fifteen 
or twenty bits of split wool, the same colors as used 
for the flower, each about an inch long, tie them 
tightly as a little bundle; fasten this on the top of 
the little ball, to which you must first fix a wire; 
bring down the ends of wool in alternate stripes of 
dark and light shades, tie all these ends round the 
wire, and cut them close. Wind a bit of green wool, 
as a very small ball, immediately under the bud, 
then with green wool, not split, make a row of her- 
ring-bone stitches, from the little bud, to about half 
way up the colored one. This makes a very pretty 
bud, looking as if just ready to bloom. 

LEAF. 

Like that of the Heart’s-ease.* 








* Directions for knitting the Heart’s-ease will be given 
in a future number of the “ Lady’s Book.” 
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PATTERNS FOR SILK EM- 
BROIDERY. 


DY 


This pattern may pve wrought in silk on merino 
or flannel, or in cotton on muslin. It makes a rich 
border. 


KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 
STRAWBERRY AND ITS LEAF. 


Four needles (No. 20) are required. The straw- 
berry may be knitted in two different ways;* in 
plain rounds, or in the following manner, more ex- 
actly conformable to nature :— 

Cast on an even number of stitches, from thirty to 





* It may also be shaded, or all scarlet, according to the 
variety which you have selected for model. 
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forty, in searlet Berlin wool, not split; or, better, in 
purse twist, rather coarse, of a bright shade. 

First round.—Knit one, purl one, throughout the 
round. 

Second round.—Purl one, knit one, throughout 
the round. 

Continue in this manner, beginning alternately 
with the plain and with the purled stitch, till you 
have worked about half the length of the straw- 
berry. Then decrease one stitch on each needle 
every other round. When three stitches only re- 
main on each needle, gather these, and fasten off. 
Fill the strawberry with emery, and fasten off tight 
the second aperture, after having inserted it in a 
stem made of double wire, covered with green wool 
or silk. 

The next piece is the calyx: two needles only are 
used :— 

Cast on six stitches with a bright shade of green 
wool or silk. 

F iret row.—Make one, knit one, throughout the 
row. 

Second row.—Purled. 

Third row.—Make one, knit two, throughout the 
row. 

Fourth row.—Purled. 

Fifth row.—Make one, knit three, throughout the 
row. 

Sixth row.—Purled. 

Next row.—Make one, knit two, turn back, purl 
the same stitches. Repeat the two last rows three 
times, then decrease one stitch, knit one, purl to- 
gether the two last, break the wool or silk a yard at 
least from the work; thread with it a rug needle ; 
pass the needle through the loop of the last stitch, 
and bring it to the next stitches on the needle, by 
sewing neatly with it the left edge of the little leaf 
just made. Work the next two stitches in the same 
manner, and repeat the same operation till all the 
stitches are worked in small leaves, united at their 
base. Edge them with wire eovered with green 
wool or silk; place your strawberry in the middle; 
fasten together strawberry and calyx, and, if you 
like, add a leaf made as follows :— 


Lear. 


Cast on one stitch. 

First row.—Make one, knit one. 

Second row.—Make one, purl two. 

Third row.—Make one, knit three. 

Fourth row.—Make one, purl four. 

Fifth row.—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit the remainder of the row, and continue in 
alternate purled and knitted rows, making one stitch 
before and one after the middle stitch in every plain 
row till you have seventeen or nineteen stitches; 
then purl one row, knit one row, without increase ; 
purl the next row, and at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing row knit together the first two stitches ; break 
the wool about a yard from the work; pass the nee- 
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dle through the loop of the last stitch, bring it to the 
next stitches on the needle, by sewing neatly with 
it a stitch or two on the left edge of the little scallop 
just made; knit plain the remainder of the row. 
Purl together the first two stitches of the next row; 
pass the rug needle through the loop just made; 
bring the wool along the edge of the little scallop to 
the next stitches on the needle; purl the remainder 
of the row, and continue the same process till all the 
stitches, except the three middle ones, are worked in 
small scallops. Then slip one stitch, knit one, turn 


the slipped stitch over the knitted one; purl toge- 
ther the two remaining stitches; fasten off; cover a 
wire with green wool, sew it neatly round the leaf, 
making the little scallops as sharply pointed as pos- 
sible. As the strawberry leaf is composed of three, 
make this the middle une, and work two more in 
the same manner, but a little smaller, say with two 
stitches less, and place them on each side of the first. 

N.B. The little seeds on the strawberry are em- 
broidered with golden-colored floss silk when the 
strawberry is finished. 





PATCHWORK CUSHION. 
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Materials.—Black velvet ribbon, one inch wide; 
rich purple merino or silk, of two shades, which 
must approximate; gold-colored ditto, and a skein 
of narrow Russian silk braiding to match exactly 
with the gold and the lighter purple; 12 yards of 
gold-colored chain gimp, and 4 tassels to match, 

The diagrams being given of the full size, for 
every part, no difficulty can occur in cutting out the 
different sections. The octagons are formed alter- 
nately of stars, made in the purple material, and 
formed into the proper shape by means of gold- 
colored diamonds, which fit in between the points, 
and octagons of gold-color, braided with purple, 
and edged with black velvet ribbon braided in gold. 
Purple diamonds, braided with gold, or vice versd, 
fill up the spaces between the octagons; and sec- 
tions of the same (halves and quarters) are used to 
form the whole into a square. 
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In choosing the purple merino, take care that it 
is of a bright tint, and that there is no great differ- 
ence between the two shades, as they are intended 
merely to give the effect of light and shadow. The 
star consists of sixteen pieces, namely, eight of each 
shade, and the same number of gold-colored dia- 
monds. The yellow octagon may be either in one 
piece or in eight, the braiding being in four parts; 
meeting in the centre, as represented in the en- 
graving. 

In running on silk braid, it is often so difficult to 
obtain sewing silk to match, that it is very conveni- 
ent to cut off a length of braid, and draw out the 
threads for sewing it on: this saves a great deal of 
trouble. 

Braid patterns are marked, like those for em- 
broidery, by being first pricked on stout paper, laid 
over the material, and pounced. 
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The cushion is accurately represented in the en- Four diamond quarters, for corners. 

graving. It consists of the following pieces :— Eight half-diamonds, for the sides. 
Five yellow and black octagons. The other side of the cushion may be of purple 
Four purple ditto. or gold merino, or black velvet. A trimming of 
Four diamonds. chain gimp, and four handsome tassels, complete it. 



























































EDITORS’ 


A GRAND missionary jubilee was celebrated in London on 


the 16th of June, as the completion of the third cycle of ~ 


fifty years since the first. Protestant missions to the heathen 
were begun. One hundred and fifty years! thus long have 
British Christians been engaged in disseminating the Gos- 
pel. It is only forty years since the first missionaries from 
our American churches were sent forth. Marked success 
has attended these efforts, particularly in the schools esta- 
blished for heathen children; these are chiefly instructed 
by the wives of missionaries, or other female teachers sent 
out for this purpose. 

Throughout the heathen world the apparatus of Christi- 
anity, so to speak, is prepared. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into the languages of the greater portion of the na- 
tions and tribes of Asia and Africa. Tracts and other books 
are translated; printing-presses are established; what is 
needed is to reach the fountain of life in those lands, and 
bring the healing stream of God's Word to purify the stag- 
nant pools and sweeten the bitter waters of sin and igno- 
rance that now diffuse only death to the souls of the peo- 
ple. This fountain of life is the mothers of the land: 
through female aid in teaching these and their children, 
daughters particularly, the truth only can be rendered 
effective. Good men, American Protestant Christians even, 
have hardly yet conceived what influence pious educated 
women might wield in this work. Yet, when we turn to 
the earliest annals of the true Church, we find this agency 
not only used, but openly acknowledged and commended. 
In St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans— his first on record— 
sent by Phebe, who certainly held an office in the church 
at Cenchrea, he names eight other female “laborers” as 
among his best helpers—Priscilla, Mary, Tryphena, Try- 
phosa, Persis, Julia, the mother of Rufus, and the sister of 
Nereus. “Phebe was a succorer of many:” so might mis- 
sionary female physicians now become, and, through their 
agency, reach those whose conversion would, with Hea- 
ven’s blessing, insure the speedy success of Christian mis- 
sions. 

In the “ Medical Department” at Siam, as we learn from 
a late Report of the Presbyterian mission, much good 
had been effected. “Six days in the week, Dr. House 
spends two hours a day at the floating house, used as a 
dispensary, except when absent on missionary tours in the 
interior, and during the prevalence of the cholera. New 
cases only were recorded, amounting to 1371, making, in 
two and a half years since his arrival, 4488 patients.” Very 
few of these were females; such cannot be reached by male 
practitioners, and must therefore suffer the agonies of 
bodily disease one of their own sex, if properly qualified, 
might relieve. in addition to all other miseries and depriva- 
tions imposed on women in the East. In Calcutta, so long 
ruled by the British, where their physicians are employed 
freely by rich Hindoo men, it is only in cases of extremity 
among the women that one is called to their aid, and then 
only permitted to see the patient, so covered and concealed, 
that only the tongue and wrist are exposed to view. Asa 
measure of humanity only, the sending out qualified fe- 
male physicians to those countries would be a great charity; 
but the aid such pious, intelligent ladies might give to the 
mission cause is incalculable. Very few men in this pro- 


fession are willing to go out—very few have the faith and 
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zeal needed for the work; but the daughters of America 
are, like Phebe, ready to be sent, ready to become “ suc- 
corers of many,” were they only suitably educated, encou- 
raged, and sustained. 

CoLporTEvRs IN America.—There is an important field of 
missionary labor in our own land, where women might be 
employed to great advantage, namely, as colporteurs, or 
distributors of tracts and books. The Boards of Publication 
now employ men only, whose services must be paid at a 
much higher rate than women would require. Except in 
the thinly settled portions of our country, where much 
travelling to reach the insulated settlers is necessary, the 
work of distributing publications might be done, and well 
done, by pious women, to whom a small stipend would 
be of much importance. There are widows who need this 
employment for support, and single women who need em- 
ployment for health, and many women would like this 
way of doing good. Let a suitable number of such women 
be appointed in this city—say, by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication (we name this because we have heard it was 
greatly in need of colporteurs or distributors, and could not 
obtain them)—to visit throughout Philadelphia, and dis- 
pose of their publications as the Board directs; and extend 
the same arrangement to every city, town, and village 
throughout our land. In every place women would be 
found suitable and willing to undertake this profession. 
It is one exactly suited to them. It enters into their do 
mestic circle of feelings and pursuits; and “ honorable wo- 
men, not a few,” would be fgund ready to engage in the 
work. A number of men would be needed to penetrate 
the wild places of our land; but, throughout all the set- 
tled portions, women would be the most effective agents. 
By this arrangement a double gain would be secured. The 
talents of pious women, now allowed to be wasted on trifles, 
would be employed in the cause of moral improvement, 
and those men who now give up their time, often at a 
great pecuniary sacrifice, to the colporteur’s duty, would 
be at liberty to enter on other pursuits more beneficial to 
themselves and to society. 

We do not propose any innovation on domestic life by 
this arrangement. The duties of Home will ever be the 
great profession of woman; the most sacred, the most hap- 
py, the most honorable she can perform. But there is a 
large proportion of time now unemployed by the sex, or 
worse, devoted to novel-reading or frivolous pursuits. 
Such waste of time is severely censured by Christian mo- 
ralists—men who teach what should not be done. But till 
these men provide suitable employments for the talents 
and time of their daughters as well as for their sons, the 
former will, of necessity, fall into indolence or frivolity. A 
greater diversity of honorable employments for women are 
needed. This, of distributing useful publications, aug- 
menting good and preventing evil, would be in unison with 
their nature. Try the experiment, Christian men, you 
who have the power to order and arrange. We believe 
that success, almost beyond calculation, would crown the 
enterprise. 

Common ScHoors In Ont0.—“ The system of public schools 
is rapidly spreading all over the country. The prosperous 
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and flourishing State of Ohio now boasts of 12,664 schools. 
Nearly $200,000 was paid by Ohio for common schools in the 
year 1851.” 

Such is the record; but there must be some mistake in 
the figures. If the amount paid by the State be only 
$200,000, divided among 12,664 schools, it would give but a 
fraction over fifteen dollars to each school. If the sum is, 
as we believe, nearly $5,000,000, it would only make an 
average of about one hundred and fifty-eight dollars to each 
school. Is there any young man in our land, worthy of 
being employed as a teacher, who would serve as a school- 
master for $158 per year? We may see from this how in- 
dispensable it is to the success of the common-school system, 
that the young women of our country should be qualified 
and chiefly employed as instructors of children and youth. 

Tue Marriace Retation.—Addison has left on record the 
following important sentence: “Two persons who have 
chosen each other out of all the species, with the design to 
be each other’s mutual comfort and entertainment, have in 
that action bound themselves to be good-humored, affable, 
forgiving, patient, and joyful, with respect to each other's 
frailties and imperfections, to the end of their lives.” 








Tue Roman Women.—A writer in a late review, speaking 
of the Roman women, and their influence during the ex- 
istence of the kingdom, says: “ From the time of the Sa- 
bines to Theodora’s conquest of Justinian, women seem to 
have been at the bottom of almost all the memorable 
events of Roman history. Lucretia, Virginia, Veturia, Fa- 
bia, the wife of Licinius, who became, at her instigation, 
the first Plebeian Consul, are illustrious examples of this; 
and, whatever may be the changes of manners and opi- 
nions, as Hume has well remarked, all nations, with one 
accord, point for the ideal of a virtuous matron, to the 
daughter of Scipio, and the mother of the Gracchi.”. Who, 
then, will doubt the influence of women? 





Tar Morner.—It has been truly said: “The first being 
that rushes to the recollection of a soldier or a sailor, in his 
heart's difficulty, is his mother. She clings to his memory 
and affection in the midst of all the forgetfulness and 
hardihood induced by a roving life. The last message he 
leaves is for her, his last whisper breathes her name. The 
mother, as she instils the lesson of piety and filial obliga- 
tion into the heart of her infant son, should always feel 
that her labor is not in vain. She may drop into the 
grave; but she has left behind her influence that will work 
for her. The bow is broken, but the arrow is sped, and 
will do its office.” 

Woman’s Intetiect.—Mr. Hume, in his “ History of Eng- 
land,” speaking of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, has 
this memorable passage: “She had received all her educa- 
tion with King Edward VI., and seemed to possess even a 
greater facility in acquiring every part of manly and classi- 
eal literature.” In the conduct of her education, the pre- 
judices against the intellectual character of the sex seem 
to have been forgotten; and history, as it records the mo- 
ral worth of this unfortunate lady, at the same time bears 
high testimony of her intellectual attainments. 

In speaking also of Queen Elizabeth, a sovereign whose 
principal fault was her personal vanity—and great men 
are not always devoid of this weakness of vanity—the 
same historian uses the following language: “Her vigor, 
her constancy, her vigilance, penetration, and address, 
merit the highest praises. The wise ministers and able 
men that flourished during her reign, owed all of them 
their advancement to her choice, and, with all their en- 
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deavors, were never able to obtain an undue ascendancy 
over her.” This last assertion casts some doubt on the 
truth of the commonly received opinion concerning the 
vanity of Elizabeth. All the flattery those men could offer 
her, never ded in misleading her judgment, or con- 
trolling her sense of the duties of her station. 

To CorresPonDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream,” “ Presentiment,’ “ Lines,” 
“To the Evening Star,” “The Faded Flower,” “The De- 
parted,’ “To the Faithless,” “Away with Care,” “The 
Twins,” “Evening Thoughts,” “The Newly Married,” 
“ Alice Gray,” “ Love’s Elysium,” “The Miser,” and “ Me 
mory’s Dreams.” 

Note.—Will the editor who sent us the poem commenc- 


ing— 





“ Where are the light and happy hearts?” 


have the goodness to send us his address? We have lost 
his letter, and cannot return the poem till we hear from 
him. 

“ The Chase” and “ Lines” are neither of them qwife per- 
fect. The pieces will do better for a newspaper than for 
the “ Lady’s Book.” They will be returned. 

The following are declined ; several of these articles are 
worth publishing, if we had room: “The Rainbow,” 
“Lines to a Friend,” “ Patience,” “Bad Bargains,” “ The 
Return,” “Twilight Musings,” “The Widow's Prayer,” 
“To H——,” “A Secret hidden in my heart,’ “ Hope,” 
“ Songs of Triumph,” and “ The Forsaken One.” 

Will F. E. F., of New York, please let us hear from her? 


OUR TREASURY. 
HOW TO MANAGE THE WORLD. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


Warenrrow, the naturalist, who, like Mungo Park, and 
other bold adventurers into lands beyond the sea, passes 
for the fabricator of half the marvels he was the first to 
witness, asserts that, whenever he encountered an alligator 
téte-~i-téte in the wilderness, he used to leap on his back, 
and ride the beast to death. This feat, so much discredited 
by the stay-at-home critics, was an act of neither bravery 
nor braggartry, but of necessity. Either the man or the 
alligator must have had the upper hand. J1 a fallu opter. 

Just so are we situated with regard to the world. Either 
we must leap upon its back, strike our spur into its pant- 
ing sides, and, in spite of its scaly defences, compel it to 
obey our glowing will, or the animal will mangle us with 
its ferocious jaws, and pursue its way towards its refuge in 
the cool waters, leaving us expiring in the dust. Either 
the world or the individual must obtain the upper hand. 
Happy he who hath the genius and presence of mind of a 
Waterton! 

The greatest difficulty experienced nowadays in accom- 
plishing the subjugation of the brute, is to get it on foot, 
with the view of mounting. Lazy and over-fed, it lies 
ruminating, half lost amid the springing grass of its fertile 
meadows, like a Cheshire cow, which, when roused by an 
occasional impulse of friskiness, goes cumbrously frolick- 
ing round the pastures, without aim or end, save that of 
its own cork-screwed tail, only to subside anew into the 
apathetic torpor of obesity. What is to be done with such 
aworld? A prick less penetrating than that of a goad will 


not awaken it from its luxurious and self-sufficing rumina- 
tions; nay, a stunning blow between the horns is abso- 
lutely indispensable to overmaster its huge, heavy, and 
powerful organization. 
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Between the somnolence and selfishness of the applaud- 
ing classes, celebrity has become a thing of yesterday! 
There is neither courage nor energy left in the world to 
engender a great reputation. As of old the gods deserted 
Greece, great men are deserting Great Britain. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 


BY MRS. EMMA WILLARD.' 


Waar is the best of all possible things to be taught? 
MoraL Goopness. That respects Gop and man; God first, 
and man second. To infuse into the mind of a child, there- 
fore, love and fear towards God—the perfect—in wisdem, 
goodness, justice, and power—the Creator, Benefactor, and 
Saviour, the secret Witness and the Judge—this is of all 
teaching the very best. But it cannot be accomplished 
merely in set times and by set phrases; it should mingle 
in all the teacher’s desires and actions. The child imbibes 
it when he sees that the instructor feels and acts on it him- 
self. When the youth is untruthful, when he wounds his 
companion in body, in mind, in character, or in property, 
then show him that his offence is against God; that fou 
are God’s ministers to enforce his laws, and must do your 
duty. Be thus mindful in all sincerity, judge correctly, 
adopt no subterfuge, pretend not to think the child is bet- 
ter than he is, but deal plainly and truly, though lovingly, 
with him; then his moral approbation will go with you, 
though it should be against himself, and even if circum- 
stances require you to punish him. The voice of conscience 
residing in his heart is as the voice of God; and, if you in- 
variably interpret that voice with correctness and truth, 
the child will submit and obey you naturally and affec- 
tionately. But, if your government is unjust or capricious, 
if you punish one day what you pass over or approve an- 
other, the dissatisfied child will naturally rebel. 

Next to moral goodness is HEALTH AND STRENGTH, sound- 
ness of body and of mind. This, like the former, is not 
what can be taught at set times, and in set phrases; but it 
must never be lost sight of. It must regulate the measure 
and the kind of exercise required of the child, both bodily 
and mental, as well as his diet, air, and accommodations. 
The regular routine of school duties consists in teaching 
acts for the practice of future life; or sciences in which the 
useful or ornamental arts find their first principles; and 
great skill is required of the teacher in assigning to each 
pupil an order of studies suitable to his age, and then 
selecting such books and modes of teaching as shall make 
a little time go far. 


ON THE SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS OF CHILDREN. 
BY MISS PEABODY. 


InstRUcTORS are not, perhaps, aware how much the art 
of composition is kept from being developed in children by 
petty criticism. Children have a great deal to contend 
with in the attempt to express their thoughts. In the first 
place, they find it more difficult than better-trained minds 
do to preserve their thoughts in their memory. For the 
mechanical labor of holding the pen, of seeing to the spell- 
ing, of pointing, and all such details, interferes with the 
purely mental effort. And even when all this is mastered, 
and they express original thought, it is like putting out a 
part of themselves, and they are intensely alive to its re- 
ception in proportion to its real originality; and, if it is 
misunderstood, or its garb criticized, they shrink more than 
they would at a rude physical touch, and will be very much 
tempted to suppress their own thoughts on another occa- 











sion, and only attempt the commonplaces, for which they 
have heard expressions. 

For there seems to be, in all finely attempered spirits, a 
natural modesty, sometimes even a shrinking delicacy, 
which instinctively forbids exposure of the invisible exer- 
cises of the mind and heart, except to the eye of a generous 
liberality and a tender love: and it is only time for reflec- 
tion and a fully realized faith, which gives the strength of 
mind that may separate the sense of personality from the 
expression of general truth and beauty, and make clear and 
possible to them the duty of reposing on the intrinsic 
worth of what is said, and at all events frankly to express 
themselves. 

And is there not a beautiful cause for the modesty of 
childhood and genius? Is not the ideal, in these instances, 
more vivid, to which their own actual creation is so painful 
a cont ‘ast, that, if they are forced to attend to the discre- 
pancy, they are discouraged? It has been remarked that 
the first essays of high genius are seldom in perfect taste, 
but exhibit “the disproportions of the ungrown giant.” 
This can be easily explained. Genius is apt to feel most 
deeply the infinite, and, never losing sight of even those 
connections which it does not express, is unaware of the 
imperfections of what is seen by others, which is only a 
part of what is created in its own being. But, if left to a 
natural development, and unhindered by internal moral 
evil, the mind always works itself out to perfect forms; 
while premature criticism mildews the flower, and blasts 
the promised fruit. 

This case of genius is not irrelevant. Intellectual edu- 
cation, as an art, is an embodiment of all those laws and 
means which the development of genius manifests to be 
the best atmosphere for the production of creative power. 
For all minds are to be cherished by the same means by 
which genius is developed. In the first place, we never 
know but we have genius to deal with among our pupils, 
and should therefore always make our plan with reference 
to it; knowing that the smallest degree of mind is also 
benefited in its due proportion by the discipline which 
brings out the highest, and is certainly quenched by those 
processes from which genius suffers. It would not perhaps 
be going too far to say, that the period of school education 
is too early a period for criticism on any original produc- 
tion. There is only one fault which may be excepted from 
this rule, and that is affectation, a style which proceeds 
from want of the sentiment of truth. Even this, however, 
should not be taken up as literary blunder, but as moral 
evil, of which it is an expression, quite as much as affecta- 
tion of manners and want of veracity. 


LOVE. 
BY P. J. BAILEY. 


Asx not of me, love, what is love? 
Ask what is good of God above; 

Ask of the great sun what is light ; 
Ask what is darkness of the night; 
Ask sin of what may be forgiven ; 
Ask what is happiness of Heaven ; 
Ask what is folly of the crowd; 

Ask what is fashion of the shroud ; 
Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss; 
Ask of thyself what beauty is— 

And, if they each should answer “I!” 
Let me, too, join them with a sigh. 
Oh, let me pray my life may prove, 
When thus with thee, that I am love! 
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From BiancuarD & L&a, Philadelphia :— 

LECTURES ON ANCIENT HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Times to the talcing of Alexandria by Octavianus. Comprising 
the History of the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Carthaginians. By B.G. Niebuhr. Trans- 
lated from the German edition of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. 8. E., Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh. With additions and corrections from his 
own MS. notes. In three volumes. These lectures, which 
established a golden reputation for the author during his 
life, embrace some of the most important acquisitions that 
have been made to ancient history in our own times; prov- 
ing, indeed, that much of the past still remains to be deve- 
loped and authenticated through the zeal and industry of 
modern investigation. The title of the work, as we have 
transcribed it, will be sufficiently explicit to attract the at- 
tention, and to commend these volumes to the considera- 
tion of students of history, and to all such readers as love 
to search out and contemplate the motives and actions of 
men in the remote ages of the world. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Thomas 
B. Shaw, B. A., Professor of English Literature in the Im- 
perial Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg. A new Ame 
rican edition. With sketches of American literature by 
Henry T. Tuckerman, author of “ Characteristics of Litera- 
ture,” ete. This is a work which will naturally commend 
itself to the perusal of every person who desires to be well- 
informed in relation to the progress of English literature 
in Britain and in the United States. 

THE CLASSICAL MANUAL: an JZpitome of Ancient 
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From Lippincott, Grampo.& Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. Abbotsford Edition. Volume 2. 
“The Black Dwarf.” 


From CHARLES ScRIBNER, New York, through Lippincort, 
Grampo & Co., Philadelphia :— 

EXAMPLES OF LIFE AND DEATH, by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney, will be received by wise and tasteful readers as 
among the literary gems of our country. This book is not 
only historically instructive, but richly attractive, recom- 
mended by great beauty of style and purity of sentiment, 
and by the rruta of its representations. The brief sketch 
of William Penn contained in these “ Examples of Life and 
Death,” affords us an exquisite summary of his remark- 
able character, sufficient of itself to give value to this vol- 
ume in the estimation of our fellow-citizens. In the most 
condensed form, Mrs. Sigourney presents us with an unde- 
niable refutation of Macaulay’s calumnies of a man, the 
facts of whose whole life prove the sacrifice he made in at- 
testation of the holiness of his practice and principles. We 
waquld particularly commend the beautiful outline of 
Monica’s life to every mother. 

From Georges P. Putnam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through Lippincott, Gramso & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; or, Lifein Canada. By 
Mrs. Moodie. Parts first and second. Price 25 cents each. 
These amusing volumes are uniform with “ Putnam’s 
Semi-Monthly Library for Travellers and the Fireside.” It 
is but just to add, however, that the reader will find some- 
thing more than amusement in these volumes. Mrs. 
Moodie is known as a lady of more than ordinary genius 
and attai ts, as a writer of poetry as well as prose. 





Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, Antiquities, and 
Chronology. Chiefly intended for the use of schools. Com- 
piled by James 8. S. Baird, Trinity College, Dublin, Assist- 
ant Classical Master, King’s School, Gloucester. The ob- 
ject of the author has been to elucidate the Greek and 
Roman authors usually read in the junior forms of our 
schools. 

From C. G. Henpzrson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A NEW AND IMPROVED STANDARD FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
By A. G. Collot. pp. 1324. We think this the most com- 
pléte and thoroughly useful work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in our country. Such a one was needed. The long 
and successful experience of the author in teaching lan- 
guages gives assurance that he has well studied the difficult 
subject he undertook ; his great learning and perseveriug 
talents may be estimated by the able manner in which Le 
has performed it. Those who study French without a 
master, as many do, will find this dictionary an indispensa- 
ble assistant; and, as a family reference, its good print and 
large type will insure it favor. The publishers have done 
their part liberally, and deserve, as does the author, the 
liberal patronage of the public. 

S0P IN RHYME; or, Old Friends in a New Dress. By 
Marmaduke Park. This very beautiful edition of the fables 
of the Phrygian dwarf is another proof of the power of 
genius. The wealth of Croesus has not left a trace of its 
possessor on earth; but the writings of his servant, Zsop, 
are now equal to gold in the hands of their publishers, and 
better than gold in those of their readers. The volume be- 
fore us is a choice specimen of art for children, because the 
engravings are really good. A prettier gift book for the 
young will rarely be found. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Linpsay & 
BiakisTon, Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MO- 
NARCHY IN FRANCE. By Alphonse De Lamartine, au- 
thor of the “ History of the Girondists.” Volume2. We 
have nothing to add to the general notice made of this 
work on the appearance of the first volume. 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. By Jacob 
Abbott. Marco’s travels in New York, on the Erie Canal, 
in Maine, in Vermont, in Boston, and his visit to Spring- 
field Armory, are embraced in four neat little volumes, 
handsomely illustrated. They contain a great deal of in- 
formation, in an agreeable form, for young readers. 

From Govutp & LincoLy, Boston, through W. B. Zumper, 
Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. Vol. 3. We 
are always sure that a work from the Messrs. Chambers 
will be instructive as well as interesting. This series now 
in course of publication keeps up the credit of the house, 
and does credit to the taste of those who prepare it for the 
American public. 

From J. 8. Reprrecp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Ziener, Philadelphia :— 

THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOT- 
LAND. By Henry William Herbert, author of “ The Cava- 
liers of England.” This volume contains twenty-four dis- 
tinct stories, written in Mr. Herbert’s animated and fasci- 
nating style, and descriptive of men and manners in a most 
interesting period of the world. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZGREEN HALLECK, 
A new and beautiful edition. 
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From Bunce & Brorner, New York, through T. B. Prrsr- His high standing as a teacher of elocution gives him 


son, Philadelphia :— 

WHITEFRIARS; or, the Days of Charles the Second. An 
historical romance. With original illustrations by Chapin. 
Complete in one vol Price 50 cents. We have had no 
time to look into this book of 237 pages, but observe that it 
has been pronounced the best historical romance since 
“Waverley.” 





From Lone & Broraers, New York :— 

THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF HARRY 
RACKET SCAPEGRACE, This is a romance which will 
greatly interest the reader, from the fact that its pictures 
of real life are drawn with a master pen; and, although 
those pictures are not always pictures of virtue, they have 
blended with them such excellent moral contrasts as will 
render them salutary lessons to ingenuous minds. The 
name of “ Harry Racket Scapegrace,” we admit, is rather 
indicative of a work of low origin; but the most sensitive 
have nothing to apprehend on that score, for the language 
is chaste, and the sentiments inculeated by the author such 
as might be placed without danger before every class of 
readers, while the wild and exciting adventures of the hero 
are candidly and justly traced to their true sources. The 
work is published as a panion to “ Frank Fairlegh.” 
It has several illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

BEN BRACE. By Captain Chamier, author of the “ Life 
of a Sailor,” etc. Illustrated. This work has been very 
fairly ranked with the best nautical works of Cooper and 
Marryatt, by those who are capable of judging of the truth- 
” fulness of life and its incidents on the ocean. Price 50 
cents. 





THE ONWARD AGE: an Anniversary Poem, recited be- 
Sore the “ Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of 
Cincinnati,” in honor of its Eighteenth Anniversary. By T. 
Buchanan Read. This is a very beautiful and a very sensi- 
ble poem on the subject of progress, by a gentleman who 
has, by his perseverance and industry, made great pro- 
gress, not only as an artist, but as a poet. There are but 
few, indeed, of the readers of the Philadelphia periodicals 
who are not familiar with the name and works of the ami- 
able poet and excellent artist, T. Buchanan Read. 

From James Munroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge :— 

A SELECTION OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS. First Ame- 
rican edition, from the second London edition. Revised 
and enlarged. This work has received high praise from 
the British critics. The greatest fault found against it is 
its brevity. Is not this rather a merit? A great book can 
never become, as this may, the pocket companion of the 
scholar. And, what is of more importance in our country, 
men of business can spare time to study this treatise, and 
thus improve their precision in the use of language; and 
women wil] be inclined fo perfect their knowledge of 
words, which it is their department to teach, in the first 
instance, to each “ rising generation.” We think the book 
will be found very useful. 

THE OLD ENGAGEMENT. A Spinster’s Story. By Julia 
Day. There are so many novels nowadays, that it is not 
very easy to find discriminating phrases to set forth their 
different style and air. But this is a simple story of do 
mestic life, and those who are pleased with an easy, unpre- 
tending book will enjoy it. . 

THE UNIVERSITY SPEAKER: a Cullection of Pieces 
designed for College Exercises in Declamation and Recitation. 
With Suggestions on the Appropriate Elocution of Particular 
Passages. By William Russell. Another of a series of 


Reading Books, &c. &c. There is little need of urging the 
claims of any work by this author on public attention. 
25* 
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authority as a writer on the art. But the great variety of 
choice extracts here presented makes the book of interest 
for the family circle as well as for the college. 

From Littiz, Brown & Co., Boston :— 

REVIEW OF LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. From the “North American 
Review” for July, 1852. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York :— 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 
By John Poole. As indicated by the name and authorship, 
these two volumes of the “ Popular Library” are satirical 
sketches of life and society; but rarely do we find satire so 
well sustained, or so little poisoned with personal bitter- 
ness. Shooting “folly as it flies” seems the author's pur- 
pose, and the arrow is keen and glittering, and always 
reaches the mark. It is so full of good things, that we 
could quote the whole, page by page; but we must satisfy 
ourselves and our readers, if possible, after the fashion of 
little Jack Horner, extracting a plum here and there. 

The chronicler of “ Little Pedlington” had travelled; had 
exhausted nearly every place of summer resort, when the 
beauties of this delightful village were brought under his 
notice by the “Guide-Book of Felix Hoppy, Esq.,” and he 
as suddenly resolves to visit so Utopian a paradise, where 
illness, discontent, envy, and, indeed, every ill that flesh is 
heir to, would seem to be forever banished. But, alas! 
“Little Pedlington” proves to be an epitome of the great 
world! Social, literary, scientific, and artistic hambugging 
are rife. Take, for instance, the newly-discovered medicinal 
spring in the Vale of Hentsh, ye patrons of “acid water” 
and “ cod-liver oil :”— 

“Taken to the extreme corner of the vale. A man busy 
planting trees and shrubs about a deep hole. Wondered 
what that was for. Informed by Hobbleday that Doctors 
Drench and Drainum—their celebrated physicians, and the 
proprietors of that portion of the ground—had had the 
good fortune to discover there a mineral spring, of the 
nastiest water you ever put to your lips. ‘I ’ve tasted it,’ 
continued Hobbleday ; ‘enough to poison adog! So it will 
be the making of the place, as they say. But what is to 
become of Cheltenham, Harrowgate, Tunbridge Wells, and 
such places? However, poor devils, that’s their affair!’ 
Fancied I smelt something like the detestable odor of a 
tanyard. Peeped through the window of a small shed, the 
door of which was fastened by a strong padlock. Saw a 
box of sulphur, a couple of bags of iron filings, a pile of 
stale red-herrings, some raw-hide cut into strips, and a 
quantity of bark, such as the tanners use. Wondered 
what that was for.” 

The press has also its clever hits. The astonishing amia- 
bility of the family where, 


“In order that things may be toujours tranquille, 
They seldom express themselves just as they feel,” 


is only to be equalled by the peaceful spirit of the “ Little 
Pedlington Weekly Observer,” so pithily set forth in the 
motto— 


* All parties to please, and all difference to smother 
What in one line we state, we retract in another;” 


but that surely can have no reference to the professedly 
neutral prints of the day. And here are the advantages 
of taking a newspaper, set forth in a most unanswerable 
style :— 

“*And pray, Mr. Yawkins, eaid I, ‘which, in your opi 
nion, is the greater actor of the two?’ 
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“Why really, sir,’ said he, ‘that is a question which it 
is utterly impossible to answer. When I had but one pa- 
per to read—the “ Observer”—I was convinced that Waddle 
was the better; but, since the “ Dictator” has been esta- 
blished, and the preference given to Souxel, I am greatly 
perplexed.’ 

“*But have you no opinion of your own?’ inquired I, 
with some degree of astonishment. 

“*An opinion of my own? Bless me, sir, what an ex- 
traordinary question! What is the use of reading a news- 
paper, if one is to be at the trouble of thinking for one’s 
self after all?” 

We commend the unquestioning faith of Mr. Yawkins to 
the reading public generally. 

Here is a shot at the misnomers now becoming so fre- 
quent with us, as well as in England :--. 

“« Why, then, does the gallant colonel call his place an 
abbey ?’ I inquired. 

“*¢ First,’ gravely replied Hobbleday, ‘ because it’s the 
fashion; and, secondly, because it’s a small, square, red- 
brick house, standing in a cabbage garden.’ 

“ The second, being as good a reason as is frequently to be 
found for nick-naming residences, of similar pretensions, 
manors, abbeys, places, and castles, I was satisfied with it.” 

The drama has a large share of our author's notice; the 
fine arts, and the rivalry between the votaries of each, are 
capitally portrayed. We should like room for the portrait 
of the immortal Daubson, who requests a candid criticism 
of his pictures, whereupon the following feeling reflection 
is introduced :— 

“Can a more agreeable task be assigued to you than that 
of delivering to ar. artist, an author, or, indeed, to anybody, 
a candid opinion of his productions, especially if, in the ex- 
eess of your candor, you temper a hundred weight of praise 
with but one little grain of censure? Let mine enemy 
walk through the rooms of the Royal Academy even, in 
arm with an exhibitor, and try it, that ’s all.” 

But we have room only for an outline portrait of the pre- 
sent style of progress-women, which, we are quite sure, 
ean give no offence to any who are our friends. The cant 
has made rapid strides since the portrait was penned, yet 
the chief characteristics are identical :— 

“*Masculine-minded creature!’ exclaimed Hoppy, with 
a gesture of admiration. 

“Thinks for herself on al) points, moral, political, and 
social !’ exclaimed Rummins. 

“*Not a prejudice remaining!’ responded the M. C.; 
‘and has no more religion than a horse !’” 

A STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD, AND 
BACK AGAIN. With Thoughts of the Good and Evil in 
Both. By Henry P. Tappan. Since it has become but “a 
step from the New World to the Old,” it is one which 
everybody feels bound to take, and to give the public the 
benefit of their observations. We welcome our friend, set 
down in Chestnut Street, eleven days from Liverpool. 
“Were you at Rome?” “Oh yes, certainly, four days!” 
Time was when four months was little time enough to de- 
vote to the Eternal City. Mr. Tappan has managed to 
“do” Europe almost as speedily, and does not hesitate to 
give us his individual opinion on all subjects; now moral- 
izing, and now predicting. But, having some freshness of 
thought and feeling, it is, in a measure, imparted to the 
familiar scenes which he describes, in the two elegantly 
printed volumes. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. 
By Grace Aguilar. The death of this gifted girl has given 
to the public several posthumous publications, edited by 
her mother. We consider the “ Days of Bruce” among the 
best. It is true to history; the stirring scenes of the Scot- 














tish war being sketched with vigor, particularly the crown- 
ing of Bruce at Scone, the taking of Kildrummie Castle, 
and the ever-celebrated battle of Bannockburn. Through 
this runs a vein of romance, developing several beautiful 
imaginary characters, exceedingly well drawn. It will 
take the place of the “Scottish Chiefs” with the present 
generation. 

TIME AND TIDE; or, Strive and Win. By A. 8. Roe, 
author of “James Mentjoy,” ete. etc. We have a special 
word of commendation for this little volume, the more so 
that, remembering its sketchy, unartistic predecessors, we 
expected little from it. We congratulate the author on a 
rapid advance, both in management of plot and detail. 
The story is of American life, a natural, beautiful picture 
of the faith and feeling still remaining among men in the 
quiet of country life, while the tale of a city’s trials and 
temptations for the young is warningly set forth. Many 
of the characters are well drawn, and the general moral is 
unexceptionable. 

All the above publications of Messrs. Appleton reach us 
through Henderson of this city. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Robert E. Peterson & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia: “The National Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans, with Biographical 
Sketches; containing upwards of one hundred and twenty 
engraved portraits of the most eminent persons who have 
occupied a place in the history of the United States.” No. 
1. Price 25 cents. Containing three portraits of General 
Washington, and one of Martha Washington. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Illustrated 
Old St. Paul’s: a Tale of the Plague and the Fire.” By 
William Harrison Ainsworth. The only complete edition 
ever published. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “ Pictorial Field Book of the Revo- 
lution.” No. 25. Price 25 cents—“The Bleak House.” 
By Charles Dickens. No.5. Price 1244 cents—“The Mo 
ther at Home; or, the Principles of Maternal Duty fami- 
liarly illustrated.” By John 8. C. Abbott, author of “The 
Child at Home,” “Josephine,” “Maria Antoinette,” etc. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged, with numerous en- 
gravings.—“ London Labor and London Poor.” Part 20. 
Price 121% cents. 








Receipts, Lc. 


To MAKE A FINE CusTARD Pupprive, mix by degrees a pint 
of good milk with a large spoonful of flour, the yolks of 
five eggs, some orange-flower water, and a little pounded 
cinnamon. Butter a basin that will exactly hold it, pour 
the batter in, and tie a floured cloth over it; put in boiling 
water over the fire, and turn it about five minutes to pre- 
vent the egg going to one side. Half an hour will boil it. 





To Promore Tae Growrn or THE Harm when it becomes 
thin, try the following: Eau de cologne, two ounces; tinc- 
ture of cantharides, two drachms; oil of rosemary and oil 
of lavender, of each ten drops. 

To Crean Morner-o’-Peart, wash in whiting and water. 
Soap destroys the brilliancy. 


Previous to the reign of Charles VIII., the queens of 
France wore white upon the death of their husbands, and 
were thus called “ Reines blanches.” On the death of that 
monarch, the mourning was changed to black. 























Godeys Arm- Chair. 


Wu our fair subscribers please notice that we have no 
collecting agents, and depend entirely upon their remit- 
ting directly to us that is, in anti-editorial language, to 
L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


We copy the following from the “Ohio Democratic 
Standard,” as we think it defines our true position :— 

“Godey has hit the nail on the head in giving articles 
of practical utility and useful knowledge; the poetry of the 
arts and sciences of practical life is much more substantial 
and useful than the etherial notions of the old poetical 
dreamers, whose fancies were much more in place before 
the era of steam-engines and telegraphs than now, and 
Godey is just the man to appreciate and meet the demand 
of the times.” 

LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

“ Tazewet C. H., Va. 

“My pgar Goper: I shall be in Philadelphia on a visit 
some time during autumn. This country is so lovely at 
this season that I wish you could only see it. What with 
mountain, valley, and river—trees, cascades, dells, and 
dingles, with a thousand stories of Indian warfare and 
early foray, and the rude, bat picturesque cabins of the 
settlers, the place affords a most delightful residence for 
the man of business desirous of relaxation, as well as an 
almost inexhaustible theme for the poet and romance- 
writer. This, you know, was at one time a part of ‘the 
dark and bloody ground,’ and abounds in Indian camps, 
battle-grounds, and spots of refuge. 

“Hoping the ‘ Book’ contirues to flourish, and you as 
well, like a green bay-tree, and with a hope to see you in 
September, at the old ‘den,’ in Chestnut Street, 

“TI remain, as ever, yours truly, T. D. E.” 

Here rs AN IpzA!—One of our contemporaries, speaking of 
the husband of Madame Alboni, says: “ He is a count, and 
a very handsome, gay, dashing young fellow. A more ele- 
gantly-iressed man you never saw; but he is immensely 
aristocratic.” A man! who depends upon his wife's ex- 
ertions for his meals being “immensely aristocratic!” 
Pshaw! 


Battmore Femate Cottece.—We are happy to hear, from 
an old friend and contributor, that this institution is now 
fully established in the esteem and confidence of the pub- 
lic. The President of the College, Nathan C. Brooks, A. M., 
is a fine scholar, and a most amiable and worthy gentle- 
man, and fully competent to preside over an institution 
established for the purpose of “ developing the intellectual, 
social, and moral faculties of females; and, by imparting a 
thorough, practical, accomplished, and Christian education, 
fit the female for the discharge of those duties that await 
her in life.” In connection with this subject, we have the 
pleasure of referring to the “ Parthenian; or, Young La- 
dies’ Magazine,” the first number of which has been re- 
ceived. Its pages are filled with the contributions of the 
young ladies of the college, and, in its literary merits, em- 
bellishments, and letter-press, is highly creditable to the 
institution. 


Lours Napotzon.—This personage, as our readers well 
know, has been deservedly made the subject of much in- 





dignant denunciation, as well as of ridicule and satire, by 
those who have condemned his usurpation and subsequent 
acts of tyranny. Of the latter class, is a work which we 
briefly referred to inour July number, entitled the “ Poems 
of Napoleon.” The hits aimed by the author of that work 
at the insincerity and treachery of the usurping President, 
generally strike home, and full with great severity and 
justice, forming, at the same time, amusing contrasts in 
the life, actions, and professions of the brilliant imitator of 
his uncle. The following parody of “ Poe’s Raven,” is said 
to be a pretty faithful picture of Napoleon’s life in Lon- 
don :— 


“ Once in London—lone and dreary—as I pondered, slightly 
beery, 

Over many a small account and bill with which one’s 
tradesmen bore, 

While I dreamt the bench of knapping, suddenly there 
came a tapping, 

As of some dun slyly rapping, rapping at my garret door. 

**Tis one of these same scamps,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at 


my garret door. 
*Tis a most confounded bore.’ 


“Tn that drear and dull November often dreamt I, o’er the 
ember, 

Of a certain hook-nosed member of the Jewish creed, who 
bore 

A writ—which made me fear the morrow—vainly having 
tried to borrow ; 

8o I pined in fruitless sorrow, thinking of the Emperore— 

Of that hero who, if living, would be safe to swell my store, 

Than which I needed—nothing more. 


“Feeling, therefore, quite reliant—I ’d no tin to make him 
pliant— 

That, as I was there confiant, he would ope the chamber 
door ; 

Deep I pondered if on slim knee, I could clamber up the 
chimney ; 

Thus escaping from his talons for a fortnight so or more ;- 

If indeed, I could not manage to attain another shore, 

Leaving Levi to deplore.” 

Artaur’s Home Gazette, Important REDUCTION IN CLUB 
Prices.—By reference to the cover of the “ Lady’s Book” 
for this month, will be found the prospectus for a new vol- 
ume of “Arthur’s Home Gazette,” in which is announced 
a reduction of club prices to a rate so low, that subscribers 
in clubs of twenty can now procure the paper at one dollar 
each per annum. 

This ably-conducted journal has now attained a high po 
sition among its literary contemporaries, and, indeed, from 
the peculiarity of that position, may be said to stand with- 
out a rival. In saying this, we conceive we do no injustice 
to any other of the Philadelphia weeklies—we certainly in- 
tend none—for they all have their peculiar excellences. 
But “Arthur's Home Gazette,” being almost exclusively 
the refiex of the genius, the tact, and the industry of Mr. 
Arthur himself, may fairly claim a distinction which be- 
longs to no other literary paper in the Union. As a writer 
of sound morals, the editor of the “Home Gazette” has 
probably effected more for the cause of virtue and hu- 
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manity than any other of our American writers. In his 
noble efforts for the amelioration of society, he has not 
confined himself to any one class, but has carried his 
benevolent warnings and instructions from the lowest and 
humblest firesides up to the loftiest dwellings of aristocracy 
and splendid misery, gently reproving all, but inspiring all 
to pursue the better path, with language of hope and 
friendship. 

This, as it always has been, continues to be the peculiar 
course of the “Home Gazette,” a course which must ever 
sustain it as a most pleasing, as well as a most valuable 
and necessary monitor and guide to the family circle. As 
such a paper, we now, as on former occasions, take pleasure 
in commending it to the readers of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

Heretofore, the price of the “Home Gazette,” in clubs, 
has been considerably higher than the literary weeklies of 
Philadelphia and New York. Even with this disadvantage, 
the paper, from the popularity of its editor, and the high 
character which he has given to it from the first, has at- 





tained a circulation greater, with a single exception, than 
any other weekly of its class in Philadelphia; and this 
within the singularly brief period of two years. We are 
glad to see that the publishers have determined to give it 
a wider sphere of usefulness, by such a reduction of price 
as will place it within the reach of every one. 

Tue YANKEE BiapE.—We observe, by the prospectus of 
the ensuing volume of this sterling weekly, that numerous 
improvements are contemplated by the editor, which will 
add very greatly to the merits of the paper, if that be pos- 
sible. Like all the really good periodicals of the day, the 
“ Blade” occupies a position of its own, perfectly independ- 
ent, and, we might say, perfectly original in all its fea 
tures and departments. If, however, the industrious edi- 
tor can improve, we know he will, and therefore take his 
word for the fact. We hope for his success with the pub- 
lic, having no doubt of his own success in whatever he 
proposes to do for its benefit. 





Centre-Gaoble Gossip. 


Never did a party of young girls pass a summer after- 
noon, or a winter evening together, that “ love” was not at 
one time their theme. See it for yourselves, fuir readers, 
if you think this is not so; and note, besides, how many 
under twenty years of age have the least perception of 
what the word implies. With some, its elements are flat- 
tering attentions, costly presents, a fine face, and good 
figure. Others have danced themselves into the belief that 
the best waltzer of the wintcr will make the best husband. 
A third is sure she must be in love, because she dotes on 
sentimental songs, and “ somebody” pays soft and devoted 
attention when she sings them. Another has a heart so 
large that she can be engaged to two at once, or perhaps 
three, meanwhile weighing their respective merits. Most 
of the party have formed their notion of the emotion from 
the popular tales and novels of the day, where love at first 
sight is principally advocated. But few look at home, and 
see what preserves the altar-fire bright in the midst of the 
rude blasts of adversity, or the thousand trials that go to 
make up “the woes of this troublesome life.” Differing 
from their thoughts or intents is the sentiment of the lit- 
tle poem we subjoin, which we commer. not less for its 
gracefulness than its truth :-— 


TRUE LOVE. 


BY JOSIAH CONDER. 





*Twas not when early flowers were springing, 
When skies were sheen, 
And wheat was green, 

And birds of love were singing, 

That first I loved thee, or that thou 

Didst first the tender claim allow : 


For when the silent woods had faded 
From green to yellow, 
When fields were fallow, 
And the changed skies o’ershaded, 
My love might then have shared decay, 
Or passed with summer's songs away. 


*Twas winter: cares and clouds were round me, 
Instead of flowers, 
And sunny hours, 

When Love unguarded found me; 


a ennemnnwn" 


*Mid wintry scenes my passion grew, 
And wintry cares have proved it true. 


Dear are the hours of summer weather, 
When all is bright, 
And hearts are light, 
And Love and Nature joy together: 
But stars from night their lustre borrow, 
And hearts are closer twined by sorrow. 


SELECTION OF PAPER HANGINGS. 


Our housekeeping readers cannot fail to be interested in 
the following simple rules, on which the cheerfulness of 
home so much depends. 

According to the taste or judgment with which the pat- 
tern is chosen, so will the appearance of the room, when 
papered, be agreeable or displeasing. Large patterns 
should, of course, be only used in large rooms. Dark- 
tinted papers are most suitable for light rooms, and light 
papers for dark rooms; many a dingy or gloomy apart- 
ment may be made to wear a cheerful aspect by attention 
to this particular. Stripes, whether on a lady’s dress, or on 
the walls of a room, always give the effect of height; con- 
sequently a low room is improved by being hung with a 
striped paper. The effect is produced by a wavy stripe as 
well as a straight one, and, as curved lines are the most 
graceful, they should generally be preferred. Any pattern 
with lines crossed so as to form a square, is unsuitable for 
a low room ; but, with the lines made sloping or diagonal, 
there is not the sameobjection. A diamond trellis pattern, 
with a small] plant creeping over it, looks well in a small 
summer parlor. For a common sitting-room, a small geo- 
metrical pattern is very suitable; being well covered, it 
does not show accidental stains or bruises, and, in the con- 
stant repetition of the design, there is no one object to at- 
tract the eye more than another. These are sometimes 
called Elizabethan patterns; they are much used for stair- 
cases, halls, and passages, but they are not to be chosen at 
random. According to the height and dimensions of the 
passage or staircase, such should be the pattern. A large 


pattern on a narrow staircase, and in a passage not more 
than eight feet in height, has a very heavy and disagree- 
able effect. A light gray, or yellow marble, divided inte 
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blocks by thin lines, and varnished, will be found suitable 
for most passages, if care be taken to adapt the size of the 
blocks to the place where they are to appear. A size that 
would look well in a hall twenty feet wide, would be aito- 
gether too large in one of only four or six feet. Many per- 
sons must have noticed, in their visits of business or plea- 
sure, that some houses present a cheerful aspect as soon as 
the door is opened, while others look so dull that they 
make one low-spirited uponentering them. The difference 
is caused by the good or bad taste with which they have 
been papered and painted. 

A safe rule with regard to paper-hangings, is to choose 
nothing that looks extravagant or unnatural. Regard 
should be had to the uses of an apartment; a drawing- 
room should be light and cheerful, a parlor should look 
warm and comfortable without being gloomy; bedroom 
papers should be cool and quiet, and generally of a small 
pattern, and of such colors as harmonize with bed-furni- 
ture and other fittings. It is worth while to consider the 
sort of pictures to be hung on a wall; gilt frames show best 
on a dark ground, and dark frames on a light ground; 
taking care, however, to avoid violent contrasts. Heavy 
borders are seldom used now; they make a room low, 
without being ornamental. 


GOOD THINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Tue “Blithedale Romance” abounds, as may be sup- 
posed, in many a beautiful sentiment and lifelike land- 
scape; but, to our eyes, there is not a more natural touch 
than the following :— 

“ At the window of the next story, two children, prettily 
dressed, were looking out. By and by, a middle-aged gen- 
tleman came softly behind them, kissed the little girl, and 
playfully pulled the little boy’s ear. It was a papa, no 
doubt, just come in from his counting-room or office; and 
anon appeared mamma, stealing as softly behind papa as 
he had stolen behind the children, and laying her hand on 
his shoulder to surprise him. Then followed a kiss be- 
tween papa and mamma, but a noiseless one, for the chil- 
dren did not turn their heads. 

“*T bless God for these good folks,’ thought I to myself. 
*I have not seen a prettier bit of nature in all my summer 
in the country, than they have shown me here in a rather 
stylish boarding-house.’ ” 

The kisses of all papas and mammas in public are not 
noiseless, as we lately had occasion to notice on the deck 
of a steamboat, when the parting salute of an affectionate 
couple reverberated, we had almost said, above the hiss of 
steam. But here is an admirable description of the com- 
ing on of fever, which most of our readers can acknowledge 
from painful experience :— 

“The night proved a feverish one. Through the greater 

part of it, I was in that vilest of states when a fixed idea 
remains in the mind, like the nail in Sisera’s brain, while 
innumerable other ideas go and come, and flutter to and 
fro, combining instant transition with intolerable same- 
ness.” 
In the admirably sketched book of Mrs. Moodie, which 
displays so much of woman’s best virtues, endurance and 
perseverance, we find the following homely, but valuable 
receipt for making coffee from the roots of the common 
dandelion :— 

“TI cut my roots into small pieces, the size of a kidney- 
bean, and roasted them on an iron baking-pan in the stove- 
oven, until they were as brown and crisp as coffee. I then 
ground and transferred a small cupful of the powder to the 
coffee-pot, pouring upon it scalding water, and boiling it 


for a, few minutes briskly over the fire. The result was 
beyond my expectations. The coffee proved excellent—fur 
superior to the common coffee we procured at the stores. 
“The time of gathering im the potato crop is the best 
suited for collecting and drying the roots of the dandelion ; 
and, as they always abound in the same hills, both may be 
; accomplished at the same time. Those who want to keep 
$ quantity for winter use may wash and cut up the roots, 
} and dry them on boards in the sun. They will keep for 
years, and can be roasted when required. 

“ Few of our colonists are acquainted with the many uses 

to which this neglected, but most valuable plant may be 
applied. I will point out a few which have come under my 
own observation, convinced as I am that the time wil! come 
when this hardy weed, with its golden flowers and curious 
seed-vessels, which form a constant plaything to the little 
children rolling about and luxuriating among the grass in 
the sunny month of May, will be transplanted into our 
{ gardens, and tended with due care. The dandelion, plant- 
ed in trenches, and blanched to a beautiful cream-color 
; with straw, makes an excellent salad, quite equal to 
endive, and is more hardy, and requires less care. 
; “Tn many parts of the United States, particularly in new 
districts where vegetables are scarce, it is used early in the 
i spring, and boiled with pork as a substitute for cabbage. 
§ During our residence in the bush, we found it, in the early 
$ part of May, a great addition to the dinner-table. In the 
‘ township of Dummer, the settlers boil the tops, and add 
’ hops to the liquor, which they ferment, and from which 
; they obtain excellent beer. I have never tasted this sim- 
g ple beverage; but I have been told, by those who use it, 
$ that it is equal to the table-beer used at home.” 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


? 

; So many are the queries which we, as a “ Lady’s Book,” 

are expected to solve, that we have concluded to establish 

; this well-known corner, to be devoted to any chance ques- 
tions that our friends may wish responded to. We are 

certainly always most happy to give them any advice or 

$ information in our power. 

ANNA—can procure the materials for making paper flowers 
at several of the stationery stores in the principal Atlantic 
cities. The stamens, leaves, etc., to finish the bouquet, are 
sold by the manufacturers of artificial flowers, readily to be 
found by any one who undertakes the commission. It is 
a fashion now somewhat out of vogue, from the bad taste 
exhibited by many who practised it, looking everywhere 
else but to nature for models; though we have seen bou- 
quets and baskets very naturally and tastefully disposed. 
The most beautiful spray we ever recollect was shown us 
not long since, and composed of parched corn, with a few 
green leaves. Though this seems almost impossible at 
first, if our readers will notice the fantastic, and sometimes 
exquisite shapes into which the kernels expand, they will 
see that some are almost perfect roses, violets, etc., the 
petals being formed by the pure white. To form the sta- 
mens, bits of sewing-silk are dipped into wax, or ground 
rice, and then colored. The blossoms are naturally ar- 
ranged upon stems, grouped, and fastened upon a sheet of 
white paper, or card-board, and are not only deceptive, but 
really beautiful. 

E. M.—Broiderie Anglaise is a term applied to the heavy, 
open-worked cambric edging now so fashionable for under- 
sleeves and under-clothing: it is simply “English em- 
broidery.” The pattern is formed entirely of @ succession 
of holes, variously arranged and worked around. If de 
sired, we will give directions in our next. 
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Fashions. 





CHITCHAT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The continued warm weather forbidding a return to 
town, or any activity in the display of new fashions, we 
cannot interest our readers more than to quote for their 
benefit some invaluable hints on dress, taken from the 
“ London Quarterly.” We wish we had space for the whole 
article; as it is, we know of very few ladies in city or coun- 
try but may be benefited by the taste and common sense 
—a rare combination—which these extracts display. 

The true object and importance of taste in dress few wo- 
men understand. “Even if woman had been made as 
ugly as we,” says the author, “she would still, no doubt, 
have been the object of our highest intellectual devotion ; 
but woman was made ‘exceedingly fair,’ a creature not 
only fitted for all the deference and homage our minds 
could bestow, but obviously intended for the most elegant 
wardrobes and brilliant trouwsseaus our pockets could fur- 
nish. But, however we may fall short of our duty to the 
sex in this latter respect, let no woman therefore suppose 
that any man can be really indifferent to her appearance. 
The instinct may be deadened in his mind by a slatternly, 
negligent mother, or by plain maiden sisters ; but she may 
be sure it is there, and, with a little adroitness, capable of 
revival. Of course, the immediate effect of a well-chosen 
feminine toilet operates differently in different minds. Ia 
some, it causes a sense of actual pleasure; in others, a con- 
sciousness of passive enjoyment. In some, it is intensely 
felt while it is present; in others, only missed when it is 
gone. 

“Such being the case, the responsibility of a wife in 
this department is a very serious one. In point of fact, she 
dresses for two, and, in neglecting herself, virtually snnoys 
her husband. Nature has expressly assigned her as the 
only safe investment for his vanities; and she who wan- 
tonly throws them back from their natural course, deserves 
to see them break out on his own person. 

“ But, independent of the plain law of instinct, there is 
one for the promotion of dress among ladies, which may be 
plainer still to some—and this is the law of self-interest. 
Will Honeycomb says he can tell the humor a woman is in 
by the color of her hood. We go farther, and maintain 
that, to a proficient in the science, every woman walks 
about with a placard, on which her leading qualities are 
advertised. 

“ For instance, you meet one, no matter whether pale or 
rosy, fat or thin, who is always noticeable for something 
singular and oufré in her dress; a hat with all the colors 
of the rainbow, or of a ney.color never imagined before; a 
gown so trimmed that she cannot lean back upon it; a 
cloak so cut that she cannot walk upright in it; a new 
kind of quilling which scratches her, and catches every- 
body else; a new pattern which blinds the eyes to look at; 
a berthé strung of beads from Nova Zembla; a boa woven 
of feathers from New Zealand; and if, further, she wears 
them with a piteous and dejected look, as if she were a 
martyr to the service, you may be sure this is a shy, timid, 
weak soul, who, while she is attracting all eyes to her cos- 
tume, has no other thought than how she may best escape 
observation. This is a prize to milliners, whose insight 
into human nature through the garb it wears is all for our 
argument, and who, seeing immediately that she has nei- 
ther taste nor judgment of her own, can always persuade 
her to lead some forlorn hope, called ‘ the very last fashion,’ 
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but a fashion in which no one else would have the courage 
to be first. 

“ Again, if, after the first unfortunate has passed on her 
way, you meet another equally extravagant in her style, 
only with this difference, that she has opinions of her own, 
and these of the most prononcé kind; if she wear the 
largest pattern and the gaudiest colors upon the most ordi- 
nary material, or the highest flounces upon the richest ; ¢/, 
being poor, she has a quantity of show lace, mock fur, or false 
jewelry, showing that her object is not economy, but dis- 
play; or if, being rich, she mixes up the sane apeeen, 
pearls on head, cameos on neck, di ds on 
if she disposes her hair in inordinate long curls or entet> 
ordinarily curious braids; and if, beneath a skirt which 
covers an incredible circumference of ground, or beneath 
a body which hardly covers any space at all, you catch 
glimpses of substances neither neat, clean, nor fine—you 
may guess this is a vain, vulgar, and perhaps bold woman. 

“ Far different from those we have hitherto reviewed, are 
the dress doctrines of her who next follows, though not so 
well exemplified in details as in generals. Her first study 
seems to be the becoming, her second the good, her third the 
Fashionable, which, if it be both good and becoming, it al- 
ways is, or may be. You see this lady turning a cold eye 
to the assurances of shopmen and the recommendations of 
milliners. She cares not how original a pattern may be, if 
it be ugly, or how recent a shape, if it be awkward. What- 
ever, therefore, fashion dictates, she follows laws of her 
own, and is never behind it. She wears very beautiful 
things, which people generally suppose to be fetched from 
Paris, or at least made by a French milliner; but which, 
as often as not, are bought at the nearest town, and made 
up by her own maid. Not that her costume is always 
either rich or new; on the contrary, she wears many a 
cheap dress, but it is always pretty; and many an old one, 
but it is always good. Nota scrap of tinsel or trumpery 
appears upon her. She puts no faith in velvet bands, or 
gilt buttons, or twisted cordings. She is quite aware, how- 
ever, that the garnish is as important as the dress; all her 
inner borders and beadings are delicate and fresh, and, 
should anything peep out which is not intended to be seen, 
the same scrupulous care is observable. After all, there is 
no great art either in her fashions or her materials. The 
secret simply consists in her knowing the three grand 
unities of dress—her own station, her own age, and her 
own points. And no woman can dress well who does not. 
After this, we need not say that whoever is attracted by 
the costume will not be disappointed in the wearer. She 
may not be handsome, nor accomplished, but we will an- 
swer for her being even-tempered, well informed, thorough- 
ly sensible, and a complete lady. 

“Upon the whole, a prudent and man, 
of ‘looking before he leaps,’ may safely predicate of the in- 
ner lining from the outer garment, and be thankful that 
he has this, at least, to go by. That there are such things 
as female pirates, who hang out false lights to entrap un- 
wary travellers, we do not deny. It is only to be hoped 
that, sooner or later, they may catch a Tartar on their 
coasts. For, of all the various denominations of swindlers 
who practise on the goodness or the weakness of mankind, 
that woman is the basest who is a dandy during courtship, 
and a dowdy after marriage. 

“As regards an affectation not unfrequent in the sex, 
that of apathy towards the affairs of the toilet, we can only 
assure them, for their own sakes, that there is not a worse 
kind of affectation going. A woman, to be indifferent to 
her own appearance, must either be hardened to all femi- 
nine tastes and perceptions, or an immense heiress, or a 
first-rate beauty, or think herself one.” 
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SGODHS WiRRlOny PAPER 


IS THE LARGEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES. It has been acknow- 
ledged by the press, for six years past, and thousands of subscribers in letters to the publisher, as decidedly the Leas 


now published for . 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE FARMER, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, THE ARTISAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, AND THE MAN OF LEISURE. 


And, since its enlargement, it surpasses anything in the newspaper line cver attempted. It is conceded by all to be 


THE FAVORITE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


iT CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS are given in full during the sessions of oy ag and correspondents in 
most of the principal cities keep our readers advieed of every incident of note occurring there. In matters of Newe 


our Paper is second to none. 


THE BEST ORIGINAL TALES AND STORIES 


appear in Scott’s Weekly Paper, and — attention is paid to procuring CHOICE POETRY, Select Reading, ‘he 


LATEST NEWS from all parts of the Globe, Reports of Markets, Stock Tables, Rates of Discount, &c. &c. 


FORTY COLUMNS OF READING MATTER! 


OBSERVE.—There is no deception in this statement. The forty columns are full length; each column is of the 
usual newspuper width. and is two feet six and a half inches long. 


i The best way to determine the size and quality of newspapers is to send for specimens, before subscribing or 
making up Clubs. We prefer that our paper should be selected for its merits alone. 4 
The publisher is not connected with any other publication, and his whole time and attention are devoted to his 


favorite Weekly Paper. It will be perceived that, notwithstanding the size and character of the journal, the prices to 
Clubs are less than those uf any other first-class journal in the world. 


LOWEST TERMS: 





One Copy, one year, - . - $2 ’ 

Two Copies, es . - . *.« Full price - - $4 
Four Copies, “ e e * 5 = “ a as 
‘Ten Copies, “ ° ° ps 10 = ‘“ _ - 20 
Twenty-one Copies ‘“ . . e 20 a “ E —_ 


And an extra premium to the getter-up of the clubs of ten and twenty. To insure the paper at the club ratvs, 
which are lower by 20 per cent. than any paper of equal size and character has ever been offered at, the full cow ple- 
ment should be ordered at one time. Additions to clubs will be made at the same rates. 

if? Copies of Scott’s Weekly Paper will be sent as specimens to any address desired. 


Address ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, 
Wo. 116 Chestnut Street, Philaedetphia, Pa. 


IMMENSE INCREASE OF READING MATTER! 


NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
Commencing with July the Forty-fifth Volume. 


Twenty-third year of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and during the whole of that time 
it has been published by L. A. Godey. There is no other instance in America of 
a work having been for so long a period under the superintendence of one person. 


TERMS FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FROM JULY TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 

1 copy six months, $1 50. 2 copies six months, $3. 
5 copies six months and a copy for six months to the person sending the club, $5. 
8 “ “c “ “ “ “ “c 7 
10 “ “ 2 copies 6c “ “ “ 10 


i> Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

i= Where a club is made up by individuals who reside at a distance from each other, the Book wi! he 
sent to the town in which each resides. 

{= Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 

i= REGISTER your letters, and, when remitting, get your postmaster to write on the letter «* Regis- 
tered.’”? The money will then come safely. Remember, we have no traveling agents now, and all money 
must be sent direct to the publisher. 

[ A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request. 

r@s- We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 

t= The Lady's Book is for sale by all Bookselers in the United States. 


Address, L. A. GODEY. 
Wo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Some few Notices of the Lady's Book. 


Gopey.—What shall we say for the Lady’s Book for April? If Godey don’t stop his improvements in the 
taste and beauty of his popular periodical, he will run the press completely out of language with which to praise 
it. But praise of the Lady’s Book is not necessary, for everybody. takes it, and of course everybody admires 
it.— Delaware Journal. 

Public enterprise, when attended and controlled by so high a regard for the intellectual and moral well-being 
of society, must and will be abundantly rewarded. Let every man who has a family, and every single gentle- 
man who loves and respects woman, and every woman who admires that which is eminent in beauty, and taste, 
and instruction, let every one save $3 from his current expenses in order to send on immediately for the Lady’s 
Book.— Miss. Sentinel, 

Jopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—In a necessarily brief reference to this ably conducted magazine, we feel assured 
that we only pay a well-deserved compliment to the labors and the industry of our friend Godey, when we say 
that it is the first of its class in this country, and superior to any similar publication that comes to us from Ev- 
rope.— Scott's Weekly, Philadelphia. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This superior Magazine, of which we have so frequently spoken, continues to unfold 
new beauties, and to develop new evidences of the genius and enterprise of its conductor. Mr. Godey continues 
to be the pioneer he was in our periodical literature; his magazine is peculiarly a Lady’s Book, and those pub- 
lishers who have followed him in this delightful ministration are indeed his followers—he leading them in every- 
thing—taste, talent, enterprise, embellishment, and success!—N. Y. Staten Islander. 

If our readers want anything, let them buy this Book, and they will find it food for mind, heart, and head.— 
Commercial, Tonawanda, 

The Lady’s Book is the most popular work in the country, and Godey deserves much credit for his untiring 
zeal, in keeping ahead of the leading magazines of the day.— Villager, Plymouth. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox is a splendid affair. The matter, original and select, is excellent, and, what is more, 
can, with safety, be placed in the hands of a family, without any danger of its corrupting the morals or turning 
the brains of the younger members, which, of itself, considering the tendency of a great deal of the literature 
of the present day, is a great recommendation. The engravings are unsurpassed, and we think Godey may safely 
challenge the world to produce a ebeaper, a better, or more entertaining production. We recommend our read- 
ers, those who have the superintendence of a family, by all means to patronize L. A. Godey’s Lady’s Book.— 
Independent, Canada West. 

Gopry again renews our indebtedness to him, by our receipt of his elegant, chaste, and valuable periodical. 
He has, by an overmastering worship of the beautiful and true, and by the depth and purity of his genius, 
brought magazine literature to its culminating point in this country. No lady should be without this standard 
of refinement.—Marshall Eagle, Ala. 

Unquestionably the Lady’s Book is one of the most tasteful and elegant parlor companions ever published in 
this country —Family Journal, Troy. 

_* without exception, the best magazine published in this or any other country. This cannot be denied.— 
N. J. Herald. 

There is more reading matter contained in this publication than in any other magazine now published, besides 
four splendid full page plates. This is one of the most talented periodicals of the present day.—Messenger, 
Haverstraw. 

Its steady increase in real worth and high-toned morality is ever the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Lady's Book.—N. H. Gazette and Advertiser. 

The Lady’s Book is the Great Magazine of the Nation, and Godey is the Prince of Magazine Publishers.— 
Journal, Ellenville, N. Y. 

We agree with a contemporary, that everybody who has a wife, daughter, or sweetheart—and bad luck to the 
man who has not—should subscribe to this excellent publication — Va. Valley Demoerat. 

Godey has steadily increased the beauty and utility of his Book, until it has arrived at a point far in advance 
of all the magazines in the country. A great deal has been said in praise of Harper’s Magazine—much more, 
we think, than it ever deserved. It certainly cannot compare with Godey’s in anything that makes a magazine 
useful or attractive.— Warren Ledger. 

Its elegant stories, its sparkling poetry, and its cheerful gossip have given it an enviable circulation and 
popularity.— Tennessee Organ. 

We wish Godey all the success imaginable, his book being the best magazine of the day, and a book that 
ought to be read in every family. Come up and subscribe for the Lady’s Book and the Washington Democrat, 
we will furnish a copy of each one year for the small sum of $3 50.—Salem Democrat. 

When we take into consideration the size of the pages, and the quantity they contain, it is certain that the 
Lady’s Book has more reading matter than any other magazine now published. In. addition to this he gives 
four splendid full page plates. How he got it up for the money is a mystery to us.— Western Reservé Transcript. 

Mr. Godey has given to his Lady’s Book such permanency and reputation, that it is universally known 
throughout this continent, and in the same proportion liked. Rival magazines have come and gone, almost 
without number, since it was first established; but combining, as he does, the most indefatigable industry, the 
judicious criticism, the purest taste, and the highest appreciation of whatever is chaste, and elegant, and inte- 
resting, he has merited his success —Miss. Argus. 

The June No. is to hand. The illustrations, reading matter, &c., evince the highest order of intellect.— 7en- 
nessee Observer. 

If the ladies had the right to vote, we have no doubt Godey would be elected to the Presidency of this Re- 
public nolens volens.— Ashland Union. 2 
© sayy can form a just idea of the excellence of this monthly, unless it is before them.—Jfontgomery 

atchman, 

Godey’s is emphatically a book for the ladies, and is one of the very few periodicals that makes its monthly 
issues equal to the first one of the year.—Mase. Inquirer. 

The ladies pronounce the Work Department in this magazine to be worth more than the price of the book.— 
Christian Freeman, 

This periodical has this certain recommendation beyond most others, that the purity of its pages is always 
made secure by the utmost watchfulness, care, good taste, and matronly discretion. Mrs. Hale, who presides 
a pages, is a lady of the most vigilant delicacy, and the most circumspect good sense.—Charleston Even- 
tng svews, 

It is the first in typographical execution, the first in fashion plates, and the first in beautifully illustrated 
designs, a single one of which in the present volume is worth the whole subscription price for a year. We hope 
to see it in the drawing-room of each of our subscribers.—Fox River Courier. 
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T. §. ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE. 
THIRD VOLUME. 


TWENTY COPIES FOR $20, 
AND ONE COPY ADDITIONAL TO THE AGENT OR GETTER-UP OF THE CLUB. 


With the commencement of the ramp voLume of “Arthur’s Home Gazette” (volume begins 1st September, 
1852), the publishers have determined to yield to the earnest desire expressed by thousands of its friends, and 


Reduce the Club Prices to a rate as low as any of the Philadelphia or New York Literary Weeklies, 


and thus open the way for a greatly extended circulation, and therefore a broader usefulness. 

From all sides has come the spontaneous acknowledgment, that the “ Home Gazette” has thus far been THE 
PUREST AND BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER published in the United States; but, with this testimony 
has also come the over and over again repeated wish that we would reduce the club price so low that persons 
of moderate means could, by forming large clubs, procure 


THE HOME GAZETTE FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


the price at which so many papers can now be obtained. To this desire we now yield, and have also 
REDUCED THE WHOLE RANGE OF CLUB PRICES, 


so that as small a number as four persons can, by joining in a club, get roe Paper ror $1 25 geacn. $3" Seo 
the statement of terms below. 

In issuing a Prospectus for the THIRD VOLUME of our paper, the publishers can only reiterate what they have 
before said, viz: that 


T. S. ARTHUR, THE EDITOR, 


has entire control of the paper; that not a line goes in without his supervision; and that he is, therefore, respon- 
sible fur all that appears therein. So that just the same confidence felt in him by the public as a sound and 
safe moral teacher may be felt in his “Home Gazette,” which is emphatically a supporter of Religion and 
Virtue, and the conservator of good morals and social well-being. 

In conducting the “Home Gazette” the editor’s aim is, to blend the entertaining, the useful, and the instruct- 
ive together in such a way as to secure a high degree of interest, and yet at the same time INSTRUCT AND ELEVATE 
BOTH THE INTELLECT AND THE AFFECTIONS. 

In the columns of his paper will, therefore, be found the historical and domestic romance, pictures of social 
life, brief stories and sketches, biographies of eminent men, leaves from history, choice original and selected 
poetry, sketches of travel, selections from new works, and the current home and foreign periodical literature of 
the day, instructive and entertaining anecdotes, useful information on all subjects, scientific memoranda, a sum- 
mary of passing events, reading for the Sabbath, selections from agricultural journals, brief reviews and notices 
of new books, youth’s column and children’s department, hints for housekeepers, humorous and entertaining 
articles, &c. &e. &c., besides a great variety of articles on all subjects, particularly adapted for FAMILY READ- 
ING. The “Gazette” is, in a word, A HOME NEWSPAPER;; and the editor stands pledged to make it all 
that a home newspaper should be—chaste, dignified, and entirely free from everything that can vitiate or in 
the least deprave the mind. With the opening of the new volume will be commenced 


A NEW STORY, OR NOUVELLETTE, BY THE EDITOR. 


As heretofore, the original contributors for the “Home Gazette” will be among the best writers of our country. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


$2. 
3, or $1 50 each copy. 
4,or 134 “ « 









































One copy, per annum, 
Two copies, per annum, 


Three “ “ “ 
Four “ « “ 5,or 125 “ + 


ee AS =; © (and one to the getter-up of the club,) Wc 185 * © 
“ “ “ “ 


Thirteen copies, perannum, “ “ 15,0r 116 * “ 
Twenty “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 20, or 1 00 “ “ 


pea Thus it will be seen, that where a club of twenty unite and take the “Home Gazette,” the price paid 
by each subscriber will only be $1 a year. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Gazette will be sent one year for $3 50. 


J Post-office Stamps may be sent for the fractional parts of a dollar. 
Address, T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 
No 107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ga Money current in the State from which a subscription is sent will be taken at par. 
jaz All remittances on account of the “Home Gazette” are at our risk: provided the inclosure of the money 
be made in the presence of the Postmaster, and registered. Where this is not done, and a loss takes place, an 
affidavit declaring that the remittance was made, will be required. 7 It is always safest to request the Post- 
master to register a money letter—registered money letters are rarely lost. 
Where a club is made up by individuals who reside at a distance from each other, the Gazette will be 
sent to the town where each resides. 
Je? Additions of one or more to clubs will be received at club prices. 
ge Postmasters, and others, who wish to make up clubs of twenty at $1 each, can, in order to facilitate 
the reception of the paper by those who first enter the club, send $10 for ten copies, and the remaining $10 
when the club is full, at which time the extra copy, for getting up the club, will be forwarded. . 
























































TO CITY AND COUNTRY DEALERS. 


BACK NUMBERS 07 THE LADY’S BOOK can always be had of H. Lone & Brotner, No. 43' Ann 
Street, and Dewrrr & DAvenrorr, Tribune Buildings, and Stauxesr & Towssenn, New York. 


- ANOTHER DOUBLE NUMBER!! 
GODE-Y’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR. | 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 
SUD TRS ARTS UMLIOW OF ABWERICA. | 
VOL. XLV.—SEPTEMBER, 1852. 


EMBELLISHMENTS, ac. 
THE MAID.AND THE MAGPIE. A beantiful mefzotint, by - A. B, Watters, 
LIFE’S SUNBEAMS. Containing seven figures. Engraved by - < - ‘ Jol. Pease. 
THE WIFE. A domestic scene. Engraved by - ° = o - ~  W. Croome. 
WINDOW CURTAINS—NEW FASHIONS. Two designs. From the celebrated depot 




















of W. H. Carnearu. Ungraved by PS - - - - C. T. Hivcxrey. 
MUSIC.—Apetaive Po.ka. Composed, expressly for Godey’s Lady’ s Book, by - - Twos. a’Becker. 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Seven engravings. Engraved by - ° pa eo W. M. Corrrexp. 
CALICO-PRENTING, Four engravings. Engraved by - « - : - C. T. Hinckuey. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. Two engravings. Engraved by . - E. C. Davis. 
HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES. Fourteen engravings. Engraved by - -  C, T. Hovcerer. 
COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS. Two engravings. Engraved by . - - J. M. Jones. 
MCDEL COTTAGE. Three engravings. Engraved by - = - - - J. Frost. 
CAPS FOR THE CHAMBER AND SICK-ROOM. Four engravings. Engraved, by 

females, at the PaiLapetpuia ScHoon or Desiey. 
PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. Engraved by - - - - JJ, Myers. 


PATCEN ORE CUSHION. Twoengravings. Engravedby - . ° - Geo: Greer. 














CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS 














REMITTANCES. 


As we have NO COLLECTING. AGENTS this ear, subscribers are gry to ee immediate remittance 
to the Publisher, ‘“ Waiting for the collector to ” will be of no use bee band while upon the subject, we: 
wish our subscribers would reeolleet that we have to ose ay for oven the “ Book,” and, therefore, 
payment from them is the more earnestly to be dealt. A. dopey, 13 Chestnut Street, Philada. 
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ANOTHER DOUBLE NUMBER. 
OCTOBER. 


EDITED BY 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
L. A. GODEY. 


VOL. XLV. 











T. §. ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE. 
THIRD VOLUME. 


TWENTY COPIES FOR $20, 
AND ONE COPY ADDITIONAL TO THE AGENT OR GETTER-UP OF THE CLUB. 














With the commencement of the ramp votume of “Arthur’s Home Gazette” (volame begins Ist September, 
1852), the publishers have determined to yield to the earnest desire expressed by thousands of its friends, and 


Reduce the Club Prices to a rate as low as any of the Philadelphia or New York Literary Weeklies, 


and thus open the way for a greatly extended circulation, and therefore a broader usefulness. 

From all sides has come the spontaneous acknowled t, that the “ Home Gazette” has thus far been THE 
PUREST AND BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER hed in the United States; but, with this testimony 
has also come the over and over again repeated wish that we would reduce the club price so low that persons 


of moderate means could, by forming large clubs, procure 
THE HOME GAZETTE FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
the pxice at which so many papers can now be obtained. To this desire we now yield, and have also 
REDUCED THE WHOLE RANGE OF CLUB PRICES, 
so that as small a number as four persons can, by joining in a club, get THE Paper For $1 25 zacn. $7 See 
the statement of terms below. 
In issuing a Prospectus for the ra1RD VoLume of our paper, the publishers can only reiterate what they have 
before said, viz: that 


T. S. ARTHUR, THE EDITOR, 


has entire control of the paper; that not a line goes in without his sapervision; and that he is, therefore, respon - 
sible for all that appears therein. So that just the same confidence felt in him by the public as a sound and 
safe moral teacher may be felt in his “Home Gazette,” which is emphatically a supporter of Religion and 
Virtue, and the conservator of good morals and social well-being. 

Tn conducting the “Home Gazette” the editor’s aim is, to blend the entertaining, the useful, and the instruct- 
ive together in such a way as to secure a high degree of interest, and yet at the same time INSTRUCT AND ELEVATE 
BOTH THE INTELLECT AND THE AFFECTIONS. 

In the columns of his paper will, therefore, be found the historical and domestic romance, pictures of social 
life, brief stories and sketches, biographies of eminent men, leaves from history, choice original and selected 
poetry, sketches of travel, selections from new works, and the current home and foreign periodical literature of 
the day, instructive and entertaining anecdotes, useful information on all subjects, scientific memoranda, a sum- 

of passing events, reading for the Sabbath, selections from agricultural] journals, brief reviews and notices 
of new books, youth’s column and children’s department, hints for housekeepers, humorous and entertaining 
articles, &c. &c. &c., besides a great variety of articles on all subjects, particularly adapted for FAMILY READ, 
ING. The “ Gazette” is, in a word, A HOME NEWSPAPER;; and the editor stands pledged to make it all 
that a home newspaper should be—chaste, dignified, and entirely free from everything that can vitiate or in 
the least deprave the mind. With the opening of the new volume will be commenced 


A NEW STORY, 0R NOUVELLETTE, BY THE EDITOR. 


As heretofore, the original contributors for the “Home Gazette” will be among the best writers of our country. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, per annum, - - - - - . $2. 
Two copies, per annum, - - - - - - 3, or $1 50 each copy. 
Three “ “ “ é é a a * @ 4, or 134 * “ 
Four “ “ “ ~ = al > pe * S;0r 125 “ “ 
Eight “ «“ « {and one to the getter-up of the elub,) mw ine 6 hl 

“ “ “ “ “ “ 15, or 1 16 “ “ 


Thirteen copies, por annum, 
Twent “ “ “ “ “ “ “ oe 20, 


or 1 00 
gat~ Thus it will be seen, that where a club of twenty unite and take the “Home Gazette,” the price paid 
by each subscriber will only be $1 a year. ? - 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Gazette will be sent one year for $3 50, 


#B™ Post-office Stamps may be sent for the fractional parts of a dollar. 


Address, T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 
No 107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


2 Money current in the State from which a subscription is sent will be taken at par. 

Ja Ail remittances on account of the “ Home Gazette” are at our risk: provided the inclosure of the money 
be made in the presence of the Postmaster, and registered. Where this is not done, and a loss takes place, an 
affidavit declaring that the remittance was made, will be required. 749~ It is always safest to request the Post- 
master to register a money letter—registered money letters are rarely lost. 

Where a club is made up by individuals who reside at a distance from each other, the Gazette will be 
vent to the town where each resides. 

ga@- Additions of one or more to clubs will be received at club prices. 

pea Postmasters, and others, who wish tg make up clubs of twenty at $1 each, can, in order to facilitate 
the reception of the paper by those who first énter the club, send $10 for ten copies, andthe remaining $10 
when the club is full, at which time the extra copy, for getting up the club, will be forwarded. 
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SEE DESCRIPTION, PAGE 398. 
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